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FOREWORD 

Thf. Indian Council for Cultural Relations has since its inception been 
working for renewing old contacts and establishing new relations 
with neighbouring countries. With this end in view, it has sponsored 
two Quarterlies, one in Arabic and the other in Persian, for exchange 
of cultural knowledge and understanding with our neighbours to our 
West. It is a matter lor pleasure that the Council is now in a position 
to take a further step towards the extension of our cultural relations 
b\ publishing a Journal in English which is meant primarily for 
our neighbours in South East and Eastern Asia. Like the two 
journals already published, this will also aim at increasing cultural 
understanding and co-operation with countries with whom we have 
bad friendly relations from the beginning of recorded history. 

India’s contacts with these regions in South East and East Asia 
are rematkable both in extent and duration. Asoka’s Missions 
brought India's message of love and goodwill to these lands beyond 
the seas. It is a measure of India's interest in her neighbours that 
Vsoka's son Mahindi.i and his daughter—or as some others would 
say, his sister—S.mghamitra led Missions in person to Ceylon. The 
deep and abiding ulations then established are seen even to this 
day in the culture and civilisation of countries like Malaya, Java. 
Indonesia and Cambodia. Thev were not only deeply influenced by 
thi mc'sage of Buddhism, but the Indian outlook and Indian w r ays 
became a persasive influence in all walks of life: in fact their names 
are reminiscent of their Indian contacts. The influence reached 
ri-ht up to the borders of ( hina and Japan, so that what is regarded 
as the far East today has derived much of its inspiration and outlook 

from the teachings of the Ruddha and nther Indian CAPTf 
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All this is a matter of history. Sometime during the Middle 
\e-cs the old contacts were loosened, if not lost. In the Bntisi 
period in particular, the eyes o£ India turned more and more to¬ 
wards the West. Political subjugation meant a large degree of 
intellectual domination. Nevertheless, with the first awakening o 
national consciousness India’s desire of reviving old contacts with 
old friends revived. Even before the British had left the old rela¬ 
tions were sought to be restored and Dr. Rabindranath agore wen 
out to countries of South East Asia and the Far East as India s un¬ 
official cultural ambassador. That the desire for fnendship was 
mutual was evident from the love and affeetton with which all these 

countries received him and welcomed the message of India. 

With the attainment of freedom, India is now keen to revive 
her old friendly contacts with all countries of the world. In such 
a context is it surprising that she should be particularly anxious to 

be friends with those who are her neighbouis to t e as 

West? It is a matter for pleasure that these wishes are reciprocal. 

It was desire for friendship with new India that prompted Turkey 
and Iran to invite me as llieir guest. The exchange of cultural 
missions with New China is another expression of the same spin 

11{ friendship and co-operation. 

This new journal of the Indian Council is intended to contri¬ 
bute to the establishment of closer relations with MWij** 
East and East Asia. I have every hope that thinkers and write s 

in these countries will reciprocate these feelings am wi co °P 
with us in improving knowledge and understanding of our mutual 
problems. Friendly and cordial relations between countries of the 
region, which contain almost half the population o the“ , 

world, will be one of the surest guarantees of world peace . 

goodwill. 


J>. /Z. - ( 


BOND OF CULTURE AMONG NATIONS 

assoda F tio,! W of >S r H— ‘° fmll,erin s cause of cultural 

z zl the T; g "" o,,rin « - *»* 

a oursrion Z h der World °titside. It is not merely 

good, but rathe. W o™o S f the neceiTtS TT*™ •" considerin S » 

R peoples of other r„,rres S,and ' ng be ‘ Wee " ° Ur a " d ^ 

ar,s e s H rm g ymfnd ha A | 1 r k rd 'T ^ ** c °" fusi °" 

questions, questions wMch rt e tZTlZ "° P **' rather basic 
world around us We tall of u What ) one sees on in the 

individuals and croups and it derStand ‘ n £ each °ther, nations, 

should try to u„d 8 eZd each o hTLd *2™ tha ‘ ^ 

current events, I sometimes find fhat peonlf I i Y ° T StUdy 
most, quarrel most. Countries which \r P ^ k0 ° W Cach ° ther 
in Europe or in Asia somehow rub eac^other t™* *° ***** ° ther 

>ead to greater cX^TlS^ *T"?*** ^ 
our method or this procedure? S ° What 1S Wron S ****** 

Has Ttere' teen ZZeMne wmT'h. ° f h ' St ° ry * OW that - 

approach to this question or somethin"' dse'd^T '^ ‘ he 

as it should have done? & C that bas not worked 

Then again, we talk about cultural , . 

he question arises in >vm- • A , 1 le i atl °ns and immediately 

about which f* ^ 

of those days trying to spread it J, * be Germ an people 

conn t^a V'' 8 ‘° *** this ‘^ZZ^ 

culture^ and'so^heii SSttTT ^ 

theory that is very good actual! T'i Cultural ,el; itions, while in 

*F id “* “me into confln. a, tsteadTl^ «' ha ‘ 

instead of leading to friendship 
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they lead to more estrangements. 11 is a basic question what is 
culture? And I am certainly not competent to give a definition of it 

because I have not found it. At am rate, I do not know. 

One can see each nation, each separate civilisation developing 
its own culture and civilisation having some roots in generations 
past, hundreds and thousands of years past, and being intimately 
moulded by that initial conception which started the civilisation 
going along its long path. One sees that conception affected by 
other conceptions—action and interaction between slightly varying 
conceptions. There is, I suppose, no so called culture in the woild 
which is absolutely pristine and pure and unaffected by any other 
culture. It simply cannot happen, just as no person can say that 
he belongs one hundred per cent to a particular racial type, because 
in the course of hundreds and thousands of years, changes and 

mixtures have occurred more or less. 

So culture will get a little mixed up—the basic element of a 

particular national culture possibly remaining dominant and yet its 
being affected by and affecting other cultures. If that kind o 
thing goes on peacefully there is no harm in it. But it leads often 
enough to conflicts. It leads sometimes to a fear on the part of one 
group of what they consider their culture being rather overwhelmed 
by an outside or alien influence and then drawing themselves into 
a shell which isolates them, which prevents their thoughts and their 



s going out. , 

That is an unhealthy situation because in any matter and 

much more so in what might be called a cultural matter, 
stagnation is the worst. Cult.,re, if it has any value must have 
a certain depth, but it must also have a certain dynamic character, 
after all culture depends on a vast number of factors. If we leave 
out what might be called, perhaps the bas.c mould that was given to 
it in the early stages of a nation s or a people s growth, it is affect, 
by geography, by climate, by all kind, of events that have happened 

The culture of Arabia is intimately governed by the geography ant 
the desert of Arabia. It grew up in that. Obviously the culture of 
India in the old days was affected greatly as we see it in our liteiature, 
b the Himalaya Mountains and the forests and the great river 
J.., oth( . r things in India. It was a natural growth from the sod. 

two nnv mix together and produce a happy combination as they 

two may mix g culture, architecture, music, 

ofirn did in various domains ot cuuurc, 


literature etc. ^ ^ imposc something on the o^er 

Which doe, not naturally grow or which does no. naturally mould ..self. 
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AVH out uprooting itself, then comes conflict. Then unfortunately 
somet ung a so comes which is basically opposed, to my mind, to all 

shut tin CU T*T K And T* iS the isolation of the mind » the deliberate 
shutting up of the mind to other influences. 

wJ& Znd Z i° f Indla S hlstor y is that we can almost measure the 
vuh and the advance of India and the decline of India from the 

; U Xn? t V '17 lnd , ia had her mind °P en to the outside world 
mo e lt became Matte. Life, whether of the individual or of a 7ou„ 

thing. Whatever mns tha, h • a dynamlc . <**"(?>>* growing 
and makes it deteriorate. g injures it 

to anv 1 ”7 With , a " "7“* sa » 50 and without meaning any ill 
ZZLZZ’JlnT ^ ««* religions and they have® had" an 

measure that they made "thr "‘-V V ' th ° 5e Very reIi S ions . in the 

hat e had an evil effect IccordTn/t man 77. d ° gmatic and bi « oted 
said .nay be good but the offer. / my Thc thin 8 s the y 

it that there you s.o and 7 "*5l and addi ”S «o 

static and tlmrefo e it sto,L 7 n “ he “ Said ' makes “oety 

neiciorc it stoi>s the growth of culture. 

the hulS Tndh'idud thC5e tW ° eSSential factors ? °ne is that 

certain depth and a certain root 7 7/7 ”* USt necessari ly have 
individual is just superficial he s °mewhere. Otherwise if the 

superficial sense but that .in aY 6 outward ly cultured in that 
group does nocl!;: ZZnZcZZLZZ £ A - a 

Past after all is the accumulations of generaZt of e PaS ‘' WWch 

some type of wisdom. It is essential fh/ . f ex P er,ence and 
you become just pale cooirs r»f , . ^ OU bave that, otherwise 

meaning to you as an individual or l ZLup WhiCh ^ "° "** 

roots^dr u r r y ~ e i?** ^ 

and then the roots give yob tho L ! he SUn and the free air, 

***> a,SO S ivin 8 you all kinds of "“hin^Tnd^br maJT 
flowering. And then one might sav th f t blanchln g out and 

It is very difficult to h»l vJ at ^° U bave balance. 

deal about the flower and the leaves ilTtLfebS P !° ple think a & reat 

d,C >' only flourish because there is a s! tor ^in g that 

Others think so much of the mm OUt r ° 0t beneat h them. 

branches are left, only a thick sn> ***** 0 ° fl ° Wers ° r leaves °r 
balance that and which part of so, ;™hcre. So how is one to 

culture mean & VSffZ'Zl J** * ^ * 


Of course it 
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must Docs it mean the way he behaves to others? Certainly it 
ou t'. Does it mean the capacity to understand the other persons 
I suppose so. Does it mean the capacity to make umustooi 

by the other persons? I suppose so. It moans a _ 

A person who cannot understand another s / • 

that extent limited in mind and culture because nobody b “ r 

may be, some very extraordinary ", 

group'may^also hafe -o^es 

imbibing other things. It shou ,' ee w ith it always, 

the other's viewpoint fully even though tt tgieew^ 

It may »« in « “'Xn you understand a thing. Otherwise 

it is a blind negation which . not a cu 11 fc ^ 

I may rat j lt j s one of examining everything. 

of seeking truth by ^ £ un P derstan d why it is so and 

this thing mus ■ . . an d t ] lc m0 ment some other 

if one is convinced of it, accept g open m ind, not 

proof comes, changing one s notions, . ? nevertheless 

a mind which is Boating «-* ** 

an open mind trying to “ j( reprcscn ted in the modern 

If that is culture, how far s it icprc was re . 

world and among the nal, °™ ° p ”‘ ppr problems, national and 

International, would be jar easier^ ^ ^ , has somc 

special dispensation from P ov ,dc, c ^ ^ ^ hat 

or race, and olhcis may « , how this human feeling 

inferior human beings. U s . whether of the East or of 

persists in all nations without exception, whether 

the West. s(mn , entrenched in their own 

lhc nations of the E. o i, c s £ ^ 0 wn sense of super.o- 

ideas and convictions and Anyhow, in the course of 

rity in regard to certain „. ld lliany kn „cks on the 

the last two or tlncc mi ■ ||u . y wt . rc debased and cxploit- 

'•f ***** ,hat thcy wcrc rathcr 
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superior in many ways, they were forced to admit in oner ways 
that they could be knocked about and exploited. To some extent 
this knocking about process brought a sense ofi rea ism. 
was a slight attempt to escape from that realism. Oh yes, it was 
sad. May be we are not so advanced in the material things, in the 
superficial things; nevertheless, we are superior in the essentia 

things, in the spiritual things, in moral values. 

I have no doubt that spiritual things and moral values are 

more important ultimately than other things, but the way one finds 
escape in the thought that one is spiritually superior simply because 
one happens to be in the material and physical sense interim, is 
surprising and does not follow. It is a mere way of escape from 
really finding out the causes of one’s deterioration. 

Nationalism, of course, is a curious phenomenon which afe * 
certain stage in a country's history gives life and growth and strength 
and unity and at the same time it has a tendency to limit one, 
because one thinks of one’s country as something rather out of pro¬ 
portion with the rest of the world. The perspective changes and 
one is continuously thinking of one’s own struggles and virtues and 
failings to the exclusion of other thoughts with the result that the 
very same thing, that is nationalism, which is the symbol of growth 
for a people becomes a symbol of stopping that growth of the mind. 

Sometimes again, nationalism when it becomes successful, goes 
on spreading in an aggressive way and it becomes internationally 

a danger. 

_ - • So whatever line of thought you follow you airive at the con¬ 
clusion that you must find a certain balance between these things. 

Otherwise something that was good turns into evil. 

Culture that is essentially good, looked at from a wrong point 
of view, becomes essentially not only static but aggressive and some¬ 
thing breeding conflict and hatred. How you are to find a balance, 
I do not know. 

And perhaps that is the problem of today apart from the poli¬ 
tical and economic problems of the age, because behind it there 
seems to be a tremendous conflict in the spirit of man today, some 

search for something which it cannot find. 

They go to economic theories and those economic theories have 
an undoubted importance because it is just folly to talk of culture 
or even talk of God, when human beings starve and die. The first 
thing that one has to do is to provide the normal essentials of life 
to human beings before you can talk about any thing else and 
there economics comes in, and human beings today are not in a 
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_ uu tLi<t suffering and starvation and. inequality 

when they see that the burden is not equally sha. ed. Othe 1 

while they only have to bear the burden econo mically 

So inevitably we have to deal with these prob cm r 

and in other ways, but I do think that **£?**%+ of 
people. It may be that some people think M .«jnscicmsly 

conflict in the spirit of man. How ,t will be n-luil. 

‘""o,. ,hi., *.. ».»» - * 

who understand each other moi e a , g ’ should 

and more. Nevertheless, you cannot say from 0*0* 

not try to understand each luy cannot be' done 

in the modern context of the world ^heie ore it 

• , fW wp must try to understand each other m tne ngnt y 

The right way is important. £** 

ai r„t ‘ I ^"r^doV that it is a fundamental 

oood. If the approach is bad, the 1 

o * 

toe) ' i rt iir fellow human beings or other countries 

So if we approac ’ a of surrendering anything that we 

* ‘he right way, not ,n any ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ genUls , but 

consider o£ essential n j hearts open and 

nevertheless in a friendly way, with our m __ ^ that lead 

prepared to accept whatever gooc understanding. 

" 0t s n, T Ln'Iom.e you' o yonr own labours'and to determine what 

is culture and what is wudom. V* F accunlulation „f 

in experience, till we 1 ■ exactly what we know, 

them that it becomes impossi ^ ^ sam< . time somehow or 

mher a oneTs W a feeling ft* all those put together do no. necessarily 
represent a growth ta^om ”f the people who did not 

hav/r,.: ss& 

wiser perhaps m the essentia s t an knowledge and 

shall be able in of the human species with true 

Scientific growth and between various forces, 

wisdom or not, I do not know. It is a race 
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I am reminded o£ a famous Greek poet, the saying of a very 
wise man: 

“What else is Wisdom? What oi man’s endeavour. 

Or God’s high grace, so lovely and so great? 

To stand from fear set free, to breathe and wait. 

To hold a hand uplifted over Hate, 

And shall not Loveliness be loved for ever?” * 



s 


* From the Prime Minister’s address inaugurating the ICCR. 











GOODWILL MESSAGES TO OUR JOURNAL 


From 

Or. Radhakrishnan, 

Vice-President of the Indian Union. 



OTn 


COUNCIL OF STATES SECRETARIAT. 

PARLIAMENT HOUSE. 

NEW DELHI. 

Dated the 8th May, 1952. 


Dear Dr. Sen, 

I thank you for your letter of the 3rd May. I am sorry 
it will not be possible for me to write an article. I under¬ 
stand the importance of spreading our ideas in the Sou h 
East Asian countries for we have a good deal m common. 
Any attempt to develop cultural solidarity in South East 

Asia will have fruitful political consequences. 

Yours sincerely, 



Em. A. c. Sen, 

Kditor, lndo-Asian Culture, 
Hyderabad House, 

New ' >elbi-1 • 



From 

His Excellency Mama Thray Sithu M Kyin, 

Ambassador for the Union of Burma in India. 



Embassy or the 
Union of Burma 
New Delhi 


Momentous events that occurred in Asia during the last 
decade have completely exploded the myth of the 
“unchanging East”. The entire political and economic 
structure in a greater part of Asia have been vastly changed 
with the weakening and withdrawal of metropolitan powers 
from the region. The countries in Asia are now in a new 
epoch of their existence. Never was there so much need 
than at present for the peoples of Asia to know one another 
better and to work closer together. The journal “Indo- 
Asian Culture” will undoubtedly meet this genuine need. 



(Maung Kyin) 

Ambassador Lor the Union of Burma 

in India. 








New Delhi, the 27th May, 1952. 

* * 








High 


Office of 

Commissioner 


the 

for Ceylon 


in India 



New Delhi, May 8, 



« 


The Indian Council for Cultural Relations, 

Hyderabad House, 

New Delhi* 

, .. rounc il tor Cultural Relations has undoubt- 

The Indian " £ M foster cullura l relations with 
edly been making good ? Us decision to start a 

the South East Asmn^' j, gre atly to be welcomed as 

quarterly Join na n the ob j e cls of the Counci. 

it will go a long way to f 

I wish the journal all success. 




(C COOM AR ASW AM Y) 
High Commissioner 

for Ceylon in India. 


From 


His Excellf.' sCY Dr. Soedarsono, 

Ambassador for the Republic of Indonesia in India. 

Embassy of the 
Republic of Indonesia 

IN IMOIA 

uhural Relations come usually long after political and economic 
contacts have been established. “Jndo-Asian Culture has come now 
almost immediately after the Independence of South East Asia. 

It is of course not a matter of establishing new contacts, but the 
revival of old cherished lies. It will be indeed “sweet silent thoughts” 
in this Quarterly, to summon “the best of what have been said and 
thought in the past.” 

There is indeed a strong desire among many to dig in this rich 
past and to give this a fresh review. We have seen many publica¬ 
tions already, and a new valuable one is soon coming out: “Sanskrit 
in Indonesia” by Professor Gonda, published by the International 
Academy of Indian Culture, Nagpur. 

“Indo-Asian Culture" therefore, as a quarterly means of contact, 
will receive a hearty welcome. New cultural movements, I am sure, 
will also receive the attention of those capable of judgment of the 
optima of human activities, and the Quarterly will then also serve 
as a lest to on; task: the emancipation of Asia. 

1 wish the Quarterly a good start and a busy life. 

New Delhi , 10th May, 1952. 



(Soedarsono) 



From 



Excellency Luang Phinit-Akson., 
Minister for Thailand in India. 



ROYAL. THAI EMBASSY 

NEW DELHI 


Maaage tot Indian Council f or Cultural Relations. 

I greatly appreciate the initiative of the Indian Council 

for Cultural Relations to publish a quarterly 
Indo-Asian Culture and hope that it will leat 
understanding and further strengthen the bonds of friend- 

ship and goodwill so happily existing between India and he 


V/* * * f v / 

South East Asian neighbours. 


(Luang Phinit-Akson) 
Thai Minister. 
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INDIA AND CEYLON 

By 

Dr. R. C. Ma umdar, m.a., ph.d., f.r.a.s.b. 


IS SO 


Ctvi.oN figures prominently in Indian politics to-day, particularly 
v.ith reference to the status and position of the Indians settled in 
that island. As a background of this somewhat intriguing problem, 
it max l>e of some interest to deal with the early relations between 
the two countries in a detached spirit, purely as a historical review. 

Geographically, Ceylon once formed a part of India, t lough 
the two are now separated by a narrow and shallow channel, twenty- 
one miles wide, seven of which are covered by a line of reefs and 
small islands popularly known as Adam s Bridge. But this barrier 
■■mthin that there was once a serious proposal to bridge the 
channel and carry the Railw r ay line right across from India to 
Ceylon. Indeed so close was the connection between the two, that 
even a foreign traveller like Hiuen Xsang (7th century A.D.) re¬ 
marked that Ceylon is the same as South India. As early as the 
fourth century B.C. Megasthenes observed, no doubt on the autho¬ 
rity of the Indians, that Ceylon was “separated from the mainland 

bv a river.” 

As the Indians are known to have boldly sailed across the Bay 
of Bcneal and colonised the whole of Tndo-China and Indonesia 

n 

during the early centuries of the Christian era, it would be sur¬ 
prising indeed if they had not gone over to the island of Ceylon 
even in much remoter times. As a matter oi fact all the evidence 
that we possess definitely indicates that it was so. Early traditions 
in both the countries refer to such an intercourse many centuries 
before the Christian era. They also agree in another respect. They 
both aver that the original inhabitants of Ceylon were rude savages, 
and the elements of civilisation w r ere first introduced among them 
by the people of India. It is not necessary to discuss in detail the 
various legends current in both the countries on this subject. They 
are found in the Ramayana. the Jataka stories and the Divyavadana 
in India and faint echoes of these are found in the narrative of 
Hiuen Tsang who must have learnt the story, in a distorted form, 
either from contemporary Indians or from Indian literature. In 
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Ceylon the story is narrated in detail in Mahavamsa and other 
chronicles. In spite o£ deferences in detail the essential elements 
in these stories are common to both countries. They all admit that 
Ceylon was first inhabited by primitive savage tribes called variously 
as Nagas, Yaltsas or Raksasas. Either adventurous merchants or 
princes from India first introduced elements of civilised life, and 
the settlement of Indians, both male and female, and gradual inter¬ 
marriage with primitive peoples gave rise to the Singhalese culture. 

i he Valahassa Jataka emphasises the part played by traders in 
the colonisation of Ceylon and tells the story ol five hundred mer¬ 
chants who were shipwrecked on the coast ot ('eylon. The Divyava - 
rlana gives a long account of Simhala, son of an Indian merchant, 
who went with other merchants to Ceylon for purposes of trade, 
subsequently led a military expedition from India, conquered the 
island, and became its ruler after defeating the llaksasas. The same 
story is narrated by Hiuen Tsang. Fa-hien also gives the credit of 
first colonisation to Indian merchants. 


The Ceylonese chronicles however, tell a different tale. Accor¬ 
ding to Mahavamsa the prince Vijaya of Bengal was banished by 
the order of his royal father, and came with 700 followers to Ceylon. 
There he killed the Yaksa chief and founded the city of Tamba- 
panni and many other settlements. He had already married a 
Yaksa wife and had children by her. But, before his formal conse¬ 
cration, messengers were sent to the Pandya king of Madura asking 
for the hand of his daughter. The king of Madura not only sent 
a princess for Vijaya, but also 100 other maidens for his followers, 
together with craftsmen and a thousand families of the eighteen 
guilds. Vijaya died after a reign of 88 years and as he had no son 
by his Pandya queen, he sent a messenger to his brother in Bengal 
asking him to come to Ceylon to rule after him. But the biother, 
being old, sent one of his sons who succeeded Vijaya. He on his 
part married a Sakya girl of North India and his thirty-two followeis 
married the thirty-two attendants who accompanied the queen. 

Such is the story preserved in Ceylonese chronicles about the 
origin of the royal dynasty in Ceylon. It is trite that legends like 
these cannot be regarded as historical facts, but they are based on 
a substratum of truth. Similar legends are prevalent in Burma, 
Indo-China, and Indonesia in respect of regions colonised by 
Indians. Taking all these into consideration it is impossible to 
doubt that popular tradition has in all these cast's faithfully preserved 
the memory of Indian colonists who introduced cultuic and civilisa¬ 
tion among these primitive people. 
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Although the Ceylonese chronicles ignore altogether the part 
played by merchants in the Indian colonisation of Ceylon and give 
the sole credit for the same to prince Vijaya, there are good grounds 
to think that the Jataka version has more faithfully preserved the 
tradition in this respect. We should remember that the main object 
ul the Ceylonese chronicles was to trace the history' of the royal line 
and hence they confined themselves to the story ol \ i jaya. The 
history oi other Indian colonies leaves no crmbt that tradeis paved 
die way for political conquest. It is to be remembered in particular 
that Ceylon was renowned for its gold and large pearls even in the 
days ot Megasthenes and its importance as a centre of trade is noted 

by \arious writers through successive ages. 

According to the Mahavamsa, prince Vijaya, the founder of 
the local line in Ceclon and the pioneer of Indian culture in that 
island hailed from Lala country. Some scholars take this to be 
Lata or Gujarat. But there can be hardly any doubt that it repre¬ 
sents Radha or Western Bengal, for it is expressly located 
on the way from Vahga to Magadha. The correctness of tlie 
account of Mahavamsa may be doubted but there can be no 

* J 


question that the country called Laja mentioned in it, stand ior 
Radha or Western Bengal. The doubt regarding this location 
arises from the statement in the Mahavamsa that Vijaya and his party 
first landed at the “haven called Supparaka” which has been 
identified with Sopara, in the Thana District, north of Bombay. 
To this have been added both ethnic and linguistic peculiarities of 
the modern Simhalese people in order to prove their origin from 
Western India. It is to be remembered however, that there is no 
need to assume only a single stream of migration from a particular 
locality in India, and the Jatakas and the Mahavamsa clearly indi- 
<;itc that peoples from different parts of India settled in that island. 
Prince Vijaya might have been preceded and must have been 
followed by others, and if, as noted above, trade played an important 
role in the Indian colonisation of Ceylon, we may well believe that 

/ j 

both the easte rn and the western sea-boards of India contributed to 
the growing number of Indian colonists, which must have been 


swelled further by the migration of peoples from the neighbouring 
region of South India, as clearly hinted at in the Mahavamsa. 

J * 

A more pertinent question seems to be the relation between 
the Indian settlers and the original inhabitants of the island. The 
Mahavamsa would have us believe that the offspring of Vijaya and 
liis \ aksa queen whom he deserted after his marriage with the 
Pandva princess, came to be known as the Pulindas who have been 
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taken to represent the modern Ycddas. Such an explanation of 
the origin of well-known primitive peoples like the Sabaias 
and the Pulindas must be regarded with suspicion and we may 
well believe that these two together with the Yaksas and the 
Nagas, correspond to tribes bearing the same names ami widely 
spread over India. The cannibalism of these primitive tribes, to 
which all the stories refer, betrays their savage character. At the 
same time these stories indicate some elements of civilisation too 
among them. Among other things they knew cultivation, spinning 
and weaving, had an organised government, and were familiar with 
the religious life of a hermit. It is interesting to remember in this 
connection, the high materialistic civilisation of the Raksasas of 
Lanka as depicted in the Ramayana. On the analogy of what we 
know about other localities, we may well believe that there were 
different strata in the population, of varying degrees of culture and 
civilisation, in Ceylon when Indians first landed there. As inter¬ 
marriage between them forms a common theme in almost all the 
stories, and this is known to be a characteristic feature of Indian 
colonisation in other regions, we have to admit it in this particular 
case also and exclude the possibility hinted at in the Malvavaipsa 
that the civilised people of Ceylon wcic all descended from Indian 
settlers without any intermixture with the aborigines of the place. 
In short we shall not be far wrong if we hold that the Aryanisation 
of Ceylon underwent the same process as on the mainland of India. 
Indeed for all practical purposes, evolution of civilisation in Ceylon 

may be regarded as a part of the same process in India. 

The first great landmark in the history of Ceylon after the 
Indian colonisation is the introduction of Buddhism during the 
reign of the great Asoka about the middle of the third century b.c. 
i.e , almost exactly two thousand and two hundred years ago. Although 
a detailed political history of this intervening period is given in the 
Mahavamsa, we possess no account of the evolution of culture during 
this period. But the scattered information that we possess, seems 
to indicate that here too Ceylon was passing through the same phases 
as B.ahmaim.il India. We find reference to the Brahmanas Jamas, 
Ajivikas and other regular orders of ascetics and hermits. ,ue iy 
side with the primitive beliefs, worship of the higher Hindu gods, 
Visnu and Siva, came to o« < upy a prominent place in the religion 

# i 

of the people. 

All this was changed by the introduction of Buddhism. 1 « 
story of the conversion ol Ceylon to Buddhism is a thrice toldttle 
and need not Ire repeated here, lint some ot ns spee.al features 
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should he re-emphasised. Buddhism was introduced in Ceylon and 
south India more or less about the same time but its subsequent 
histon in the two regions offers a striking contrast. In Ceylon the 
conursion was more thorough-going and proved to be more perma¬ 
nent than in South India or for the matter of that, in any other 
region of the mainland of India. Unlike South India, the Puranic 
religions like Saivism and Vaisnavism never again got any foothold 
in Ceylon, and Pali, the sacred literature of the canonical texts, never 
obtained such a permanent footing in South India as in Ceylon. 
Indeed it is difficult to account for the strong hold of Buddhism in 
Cevlon up to the present day if we remember its varying prospects 
in different parts of India in general and in the neighbouring region 
of South India in particular. 

Whatever may be the cause, the permanent hold of Buddhism 
in Ceylon has not only profoundly affected the history and culture 
of that island but has also considerably benefited our own country, 

India. 

It was perhaps a mere accident that the first Buddhist mission¬ 
aries who went from India to Ceylon, took with them the sacred 
ifxts written in Pali and not those in other dialects which were also 
current at the time. In consequence of this, the Pali version of the 
Buddhist canon was studied all over Ceylon, with the result that it 
has been completely preserved there though altogether lost in India. 
If we remember that Thailand and Burma, the only other countries 
where the Pali canon is to be found today, received it from Ceylon, 
we must ever remain grateful to that island for having saved from 
oblivion this priceless heritage of India’s past. This is all the more 
remarkable as for more than two hundred years the canon was 
transmitted by oral tradition till it was put to writing in the reign 
of Yattagamani (29-17 b.c.). Whether during this long interval and 
even later, any additions or alterations were made in the original 
Pali canon by the Buddhist monks of Ceylon, is a moot question. 
Some scholars hold the view that some minor Pali canonical texts 
like the Parivdrapdtha, Khuddakapdtha, Buddhavamsa , Cariyapitaka 
and Apaddna were the composition or compilation of Ceylonese 
monks. 

But whatever w*e may think of this view r , the Ceylonese monks 
enriched Buddhist literature by the addition of commentaries written 
in Simhalese. These commentaries formed the basis for all the Pali 
commentaries, sub-commentaries, glosses, the later Pali manuals 
and their various commentaries, sub-commentaries and glosses, 
which form the bulk of the vast non-canoical Pali literature of 
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servation which must be regarded as exira<>i dmarv m < <>\ ‘he 
fact that they have been exposed to the open air for fourteen 

hundred years. 

It must be due primarily to Buddhism that in i< id '>1 ;/ nm m 
insular spirit, an international outlook was developed among the 
people of this small island. This is abundantly proved by the cul¬ 
tural relation which Ceylon maintained with India and China, and 
the effective part it played in the regeneration of 
Buddhism in Burma and Thailand. T hough these 
countries at first obtained Buddhist teachings directly from India, 
they were dependent in later days upon Ceylon to a large extent 
for the pure form of HInayana religion and the Pali canon m which 
it was embedded, as both of these had by this time nearly disappeared 
from India. Today there is an indissoluble bond between Ceylon, 
Burma and Thailand as the only countries where the HInayana form 
of Buddhism and the Pali language are still active forces in the life 
of the people. 

We can trace the same wider international outlook even in 
earlier times. When King Dutthagamani (101-77 b.c.) laid the 
foundation-stone of the Great Thupa mentioned above, the ceremony 
was attended by Buddhist monks from well-known centres ol 
Buddhism in India such as SravastI, Vaisali, Rajagrha, Saranatha, 
KausambI, Ujjayinl, Gaya, Pataliputra and Kashmir. The list 
includes Alasanda, the citv of the Yonas, Pallabhogga (country) and 
Vanavasi (in Kanara). The most striking thing in the above list 
is the paucity of geographical names in South India which was tlie 
nearest to Ceylon. Indeed it appears that spiritually Ceylon was 
more closely connected with the distant North of India than with 
the neighbouring region of the South. 


This was not, however, the case in the political sphere. 1 Iere 
geography asserted itself and Ceylon became a target of attack of its 
Tamil neighbours. Not unolten it became a mere pawn in the 
game of South Indian olitics. The shallow channel ol twenty-*me 
iiiilt,', could not sa\e it hom its aggressive neighbours in India anti 
so far as recorded history goes, we iind invasions and counter-inva¬ 
sions going on till far down into the Middle Ages. The Cholas 
inflicted untold miseries on the unhappy island and sometimes even 
brought large parts of it under political occupation. But Ceylon also 
made successful attacks from time to time and sometimes even held 
the balance between the rival Tamil powers fighting for supre¬ 
macy. The tedious details of this long and protracted struggle need 
not be given here but it is necessary to emphasise the fact that at least 
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from the beginning of the Christian era Ceylon was, politically 
speaking, an integral part of South India for all practical purposes. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell at length upon the commercial 
and industrial relations between Ceylon and India. The pearls and 
gems of Ceylon always attracted Indian trader and ate refencd to 
in Kautilya’s Arthasastra. In the first century a.d. the Greek author 
of the Periphts mentions pearls, transparent stones, muslins and 
tortoise-shells as the products o Ceylon. A detailed account of 
Ceylon’s trade is furnished by Cosmas Indicopleustes i.6th untuiy a.d.). 
“It is frequented by a great press of merchants from far countiies , 
says he. “From all parts of India, Persia and Ethiopia come a multi¬ 
tude of ships to this island . . . and it sends ships likewise hither 

and thither in all directions.” 

Among the merchandise exported from Ceylon are mentioned 
silk-cloth, aloe-wood, cloves and sandalwood. “Am so this island 
Sielebida (ike, Simhaladvipa)”, continues the author, “placed in 
the midst of India, receives goods from all markets and ships to all, 


being itself a very great market.” 

So even this foreign writer of the sixth century a.d. regarded the 

island of Ceylon as ‘placed in the midst of India’, although he knew 
its geographical position quite accurately. The reason is not far to 
seek This can be best expressed in the words oi two writers, one 
Indian and Sc other a Sinhalese. The former writes: "The age- 
long connection between India and Ceylon is not only uiltural. It 
is geological, geographical, racial, political, commercial, industrial, 
palaeographic, linguistic, literary, religious, artistic, philanthropic, 
administrative, and educational as well. 1 ” The latter observes that 
“every great change in Inda—political, religious, social or economic 

_had its repercussions in this island, and every wave of Indian 

civilization up to the end of the fifteenth century made its way Jo 
his land and left its mark on the life and thought <>l u- •' 


1 Pnrim R M Ccvlon Lectures, P* 4. 

• 5“3ta f, C.-77,* Early History of Ceylon, p. b 
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THE HYDERABAD EXHIBITION IN NEW DELHI 


On the 10th April, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of India, 
presided over the inaugural ceremony of an Exhibition of Art Archaeo¬ 
logy and Handicrafts of the Hyderabad State, held m Hydera ia< 
House, New Delhi. The ceremony was attended, among many 
others, by Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister of India and several other 
Cabinet Ministers of the Union Government. Sri B. Ramakrishna 
Rao. Chief Minister of Hyderabad, delivered a brief introductory 
address. The Exhibition remained open for about two months and 

drew numerous visitors. 

In the elegant and luxurious setting of the spacious halls and 
corridors of Hyderabad House, this Exhibition was a unique one. 
Few Exhibitions, held in India, can stand comparison with this one 
in elegance of setting, refinement of background and quiet dignity 
of the atmosphere. The Hyderabad Court has always been noted 
for those aristocratic graces associated with Royalty and its liberal 
patronage of art and culture has also been always in conformity 
will? the best traditions of the Indian ideal of 1 ulci ship. Art is 
often born among the humble but homage to it has io be paid by tin 
high and mighty, in order that it may find its proper place in the life 

of the community. 

Hyderabad gave India some of her proudc'-t hssioiuul posses¬ 
sions viz, three versions of Asoka’s Minor Rock Edict at Mask!, 
Palkigundu and Gavlmath < the first of which, viz., at MaskI, be 
it noted, is the only one among the large numiua oi A~>oLu Insciip- 
tions found at different places of India, that mentions that great 
Emperor by his personal name of ‘Asoka); the inimitable beauty of 
the lines and the brilliant cotours, yet as fresh as new, ol the hosco 
paintings of the Ajanta caves ; the superb execution ol. the gigantic 
sculptural and architectural conception of the Elloia lock-cut 
temples. One had only to see the present exhibition to realise how 
abundantly Hyderabad has gone on adding to her treasures. 

Ranging from pre-historic archaeology to modernistic painting, 
the Exhibition covered a wide field represented by well-selected 
specimens of a great variety—stone implements and other remains 
of early man ; ancient and medieval coins, among the former being 
many of the "punch-marked” variety, so interesting to numismatists; 
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photos of archaeological remains oi temples, monuments, etc.; sculp¬ 
ture ; rep oduction in colour and original size of Ajanta cave 
paintings; Inscriptions; Manuscripts and calligraphy; historical 
letters and documents; painting; arms and weapons (including 

personal swords and daggers worn by Mughal emperors and 
empresses); handicrafts, etc. 

The rich variety o! the exhibits is due to the contributions made 
by the State Archaeological Department, the State Museum, the 
Salar Jung Art Collection, the Hyderabad Art Society, the State and 

other Libraries, the Central School of Arts and Crafts, the Records 
Office, the Osmania University, etc. 


The pre-historic remains indicate that Hyderabad territory was 

one of the oldest sites in the world inhabited by man. The richness 

of the archaeological finds shows that a high degree of civilization 

flourished here from very early to medieval times and that Buddhism 

had once a firm foothold here. The Exhibition further shows how 

richly promising careful excavation on scientific lines is at every old 
site in India. 


Di. Rajendra Prasad said in 1 1 is speech in inaugurating the 
Exhibition that he wished it were a permanent one in New Delhi. 
We very much hope that this wish of the President of India may be 
fulfilled. We beg, however, to add a further suggestion that the 
Exhibition should once go round the principal cities of India and 
also that, as an independent unit or as part of an all-India organisa¬ 
tion, it should once go round other parts of the world where Indian 
art is understood. 

The success of the Exhibition was also largely due to the 

courtesy and helpfulness of the staff on duty. I lie never-failing 

personal assistance of the aged Curator ol Hyderabad Museum, 

Sri Kliwaja Md. Ahmed, m.a., ll.b., who had been himself the 

digger of many of the treasures, given to all who made demands on 

him, deserves special mention. Sri L. N. Gupta, Education Secretary 

of Hyderabad State, also took a notew'orthy part in the organisation 
of the Exhibition. 

Among the large number of exhibits in the different sections, 

■we i ep oduce here only four specimens of sculpture and one of a 
coin, vh., 

No. 1. A Crystal Hoad of Buddha. It is broken at the neck and 
belonged probably to a full figure in seated or standing posture. 
The actual size of the head is about half-an-inch in length. Seen 
even under a lens, its details are blurred by reflection of light but 
when at last the right angle of view is obtained, the clear-cut eyes, 
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the fine nose, the protruding lips, the sharp chin and the prominent 
ear-lobes stand out in bold rebel inspite of their tiny dimensions. 
It was found in Mask! in Raichur District, the site of an Asoka Ins- 

cription. Date not later than the 3rd century a.d. 

No. 2. A Punch-marked Silver Coin. Actual size less than an 

inch in diameter. Figures of solar wheel, broad arrow and taurine, 

two elephants to right and caitya tree. Found in a treasure-trove 

at Karimnagar. Date probably some cent. b.c. 

No. 3. A Bronze image, probably of the goddess Oipa-Laksim, 

standing on the full-blown petals of a lotus. Actual height about 
U inches Found in Hamamkonda in Warangal District. Date c. 
9nd cent a.d The execution of the features and of the details of 
ornaments and dress is very sharp. The folds of the clothing around 
the thighs show clear traces of gold painting. The back view is not 
flat but in the round. The whole pose is remarkably Egyptian, 
noticeable also in the waist-lines and the curves of the hips, although 
conceived fully in the Indian spirit. It shows Egyptian influence, 
no doubt through direct contact. This image is one of the most 
delicate among the entire range oi the sculptural exhibits. 

No. 4 . A broken Bust made of whitish sandstone resembling 
inferior marble. Found in Panigiri. Piobable date c. 2nd cent. a.d. 
The pose is remarkably reminiscent of a Roman Bust, so als > is the 
execution of well-formed muscles on the jehest, back and upper 
arms. The head-gear also is rather unusual. The identification is 
unknown ; the Curator is of the opinion that it might have formed 
part of a group of figures in a scene of Buddhas temptation b\ 

Mara. Actual height about 4 inches. 

No. 5. A stone image of a female doorkeeper, dvara-palika, 

one of a pair that usually adorn the entrance of temples. Found in 
Warangal. Probable date c. 13th cent. a.d. Height about 2 ft. The 
pair were exhibited on both sides o? the frontage of a Hall in 
Hyderabad House, now the Library and Sheading Room of the 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations and formerly the Dining 
Room of the ladies of the Nizam's Court. This Hall, it may be 
incidentally mentioned, has on its interior walls, among other 
frescoes, the reproduction in original colours of two Ajanta wall- 
paintings. 


A. C. S. 


DVlPANTARA BHARATA OR INDIA OF THE ISLANDS 

Prof. Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee 
The Nine Island Kingdo7tis ( nava-bheda) of Bhdrata-varsa 


The geographical isolation of India is a myth sedulously pro¬ 
moted by some British historians. It was the age ot the Guptas 
that witnessed India’s cultural expansion not merely in the heart 
of Asia with Indian colonies and kingdoms distributed irom the 
frontiers of Gandhara and Kashmir northward i ; 

Central Asia and north-eastward to the Chinese I o itier, but aK<> 


beyond the seas in South-East Asia. 

The trans-Himalayan outposts included Sailadesa (Kashgar), 
Ghokhuka (Yarkhand), Kustana or Godana (Kh«>tan), Chadota 
(Niya), Chalmada (Shan-Shan), Bharuka (Uch-Turfan), Kuchi 
(Kuchar), Agnidesa (Karasahr and Turapanmi (Turfan). The 
Sanskrit name of the river Tarim was Sita. 

As in the North, so in the East the colonies and kingdoms had 

Sanskrit names: 

Ceylon—(Lanka, Simhala, Tamraparm or Amradvipa), 

Nagadvipa, Ratnadvipa divisions of Ceylon'), Ahu- 

dvlpa (isle of Kara); 

Burma—(Suvamabhuini, Maramma, Sriksetra), Raman na- 
de4a; 

^mfalaya Peninsula—(Malayadvipa, SalmalidvTpa), 
Kaka-dvlpa (Kokkonagara), Ganganagara (Perak) 
Kedah (Katahadvipa), Kama-Ianka or Karma-ranga 

(Ligor); 

- (Syama, DvaravatT , Sukhodaya (Sukhotl at); 

Can»bodia and Annam—(Kambuja and Cam pa); 

Sumatra—(Suvarnadvipa or ftrlvijaya) : Java—(\avadvipa), 
Madura— (Madhuri); Borneo— (VarunadvTpa), 


Ihe 


Siam 


Bali 


(BalidvTpa) and I'anyupayana (the Philippines). 
Mention is a! .■> made ol Karpm advipa identified with north¬ 
western Sumatra, cek*brated for camphor (Malay, 
kapur barns). 

The link between Greater Lidia beyond the mountains and 
Greater India beyond the seas is represented by Gandhara, which 
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till the beginning of the Muslim conquest was regarded as an 
integral part of Bharatavarsa and from one of whose towns, 

ItAhe Vamana Purana, the names of the nine divisions (nav - 
bheda) or territories across the seas (Samudrantanta) ^dueled in 
Bharata-varsa and designated as DvIpantara or IslandUXnd^ar^ 
given as follows: Indradvlpa (Burma), Kaserumat, 1 amrapai 
(Tamraparnl'ii Gabhastimat, Nagadvlpa (Nicobai), Kataia ( e ai), 
Simhala (Ceylon), Varuna (Borneo) and Kumara. It has not been 
possible for the historians to identify all the islands. ( vip , 
;u cording to Panini, means land surrounded by water on two sides, 

and hence includes a peninsula like Malaya.) 

Sankha-dvipa and Varaha-dvlpa noted in the Vayu Purana, are 

Sankhay and Barawa islands referred to by the Arabs. Anga-dvipa, 

mentioned in the Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas may be identified 

with Kambuja desa. 

i fsing who visited India from China in 675 A.C., after a 
sojourn of 6 months in Sumatra, for the study of Sanskrit grammar, 
mentioned more than ten colonies in this region where Indian 
customs and religious practices along with Sanskrit learning were 
prevalent, including Sri Bhoga (Sri Vijaya) in Sumatra, Kalinga 
(Purva Kalinga) in Java, Mahasin and Pembua in Borneo and the 

islands of Kun-lun, Bali and Bhojapara. 

In Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa (VI. 57 1 we have a reference to 

DvIpantara associated with the clove llower, n>i: i to i ea.->ttin 

islands_“The breeze scented with lavanga blossom and wafted 

across the seas assuages the fatigue of the amorous king of Kalinga , 
the kingdom which played a dominant role in the early colonisa¬ 
tion of DvIpantara. Purva Kalinga is the name of Java or a part of 
Java according to Chinese history, and thus the poets mention of 
DvIpantara in connection with the king of Kalinga is extremely 
apposite. Both Simhala and Tamraparna are probably derived 
from cinnamon (Tamalapatra), the natural product of Ceylon, 
from which the Indian and Greek traders called the island, simhala- 
dvlpa or Tambapannidvlpa. 


The Jndianisation of Simhala ( Ceylon) 

The poet also refers to the king of Anupa-Desa (the Narbada 
valley with its capital, Mahismatl) establishing his sacrificial posts 
in eighteen islands as token of his sovereignty (VI. 38.) Tamra¬ 
parna or the island of Ceylon was the first of the DvIpantara 
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Rharata to come under the ambit of Indian culture. 1 he ancient 
Ceylonese chronicles, the Dlpavamsa and the Mahavamsa mention 
the earliest Indian contact as due t<> tin- landing ol Prune Vijaya 
Siniha of Bengal, who alter a short struggle with the natives, fae- 
une king and named the island Simhala or Sihala. 1 his episode 
which took place in the nth century B. C. is represented in one of 
the frescoes ol Ajanta. 

One of the earliest inscriptions, the Ritigala inscription, written 
in Brahnu character is as old as about the 3rd century B. C. Here 
we have the names of Devanampiya Maharaja Gamani Tissa 
(Saddha Tissa) and his son Abhaya (Lanja Tissa). The Maha- 
bharata mentions that the Sinhalas attended the celebrated 
Rajasuva sacrifice performed by the Pandavas at Indraprastha. The 
ancient inhabitants of the island were the Nagas (whence the name 
Nagadvlpa), Yakkhas (whose women are mentioned in the Y alahassa 
Jataka as ship-wrecking mariners and devouring them) and 
Raksasas (mentioned in the Ramayana and much later bv Hiucn 
Tsang). Several of the Buddhist jatakas as well as the Milinda- 
panha mention sea-voyages to TamraparnI otj Ceyon. 

According to the Ceylonese chronicles, the first introduction of 
Buddhism into the island was due to the mission sent by Asoka and 
headed hv his son Mahindra. Later on Asoka’s daughter, the nun 
Sanghamitra, carried to the island from Bodh-Gaya a branch of the 
sacred Bodhi-tree, which was planted in the Mahavihara established 
in their honour and is still recognised as the Jaya-mahabodhi. The 
conversion of the king, Devanampiya Tissa, and the activities of 
Mahindra, Sumana and Sanghamitra led to the whole island going 
Buddhist. The Sinhalese kings built magnificent monasteries and 
stupas bigger than any in India, and Ceylon still treasures some of 
the most sacred relics of the Buddha and his early disciples. One 
of the greatest and most pious king-builders of Ceylon was Duttna- 
gamani or Dutugamunu who rescued the islands from the subjec¬ 
tion of the Chola conqueror, Elara. accomplished the task of poli¬ 
tical unification and constructed the famous Ruanwali Dagoba that 
enshrined the Buddhist relics. Mahayana Buddhism came to 
Ceylon in the early centuries of the Christian era as indicated bv 

the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions. 

Durine the reign of king Mahanaman (412-34 A.C.) the 

famous Buddhist monk. Buddhaghosa went from Bodh-Gaya to 
Cevlon, where he wrote some famous commentaries on the Pah 
Buddhist canon that are recognised as authoritative throughout the 
East. Buddhaghosa visited Burma in 450 A. C. bringing with him 
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a ropy of the Pali Tripitaka as the gift of Ceylon to this country. 
The famous Allahabad Prasasti of Samudragupta mentions i h a. i 
Ceylonese and several other insular peoples, referring to the mhabi¬ 
tants of the eastern islands (Dvipantara), propitiated him by the 
offer of homage and tribute or presents. Thus Ceylon along wit i 
the Indian archipelago came under the influence of the Gupta 

Empire. U-- * 

Tn the latter half of the sixth century a.c. Ceylon was con¬ 
quered by the Pallava king, Simhavisnu, and again by his grandson 
Narasimhavarman. After the decline of the Pallava Empire which 
included Ceylon, the island came under the suzerainty of the Cholas 
under Rajendra Chola I, along with the Nicobar islands ant! parts 
of Malaya and the Indian archipelago. The Sailendra Empire of 
Java had an arduous and protracted trial of strength with the 
Chola power, and one of the causes of it's decline was the failure 
of an expedition against the island of Ceylon in the 13th century. 

Ceylon has remained Buddhist for about 22 centuries; her rice 
agriculture and irrigation, arts and crafts, drama and music still 
bear the impress of Indian culture ant! way of living. The statues 
of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas at Anuradhapura’ and other ancient 
capitals and the frescoes at Sigiriya show the typical Indian style at 
its best, vying the creations at Mathura, Sarnaih and Ajanta 
in their formal values, poise and serenity. The Hindu temples of 
Pollannaruva (Pulastipura) bear the impress of the Chola style, 
while many bronze images of Hindu deities that have been found, 
show South Indian influences. 


Incentives of Colonisation 

The causes of the acceleration of Indianisation that embraced 
most of the kingdoms of the peninsula of Indo-China, except those 
inhabited by the Annamites and all the kingdoms of western Indo¬ 
nesia are manifold. T he major causes, according to George Coedes, 
are economic, viz., the demand for luxuries—spices, scented woods, 
perfumes, camphor, etc.—consequent on Alexander’s conquest of 
north-west India and the contact with the Western Mediterranean 
world; the demand for new sources of gold, following the closing 
of the caravan route across Bactria by which India had supplied 
itsel! with gold from Siberia; the development of the construction 
o! large Indian and Chinese junks, using a technique borrowed 
from the Persian Gulf, and the discovery of the periodic alterna¬ 
tion of the monsoons. ' 
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The Jatakas, the Brhatkatha and the Milindapahha alike 
testify that in the two centuries immediately preceding and l’ollow¬ 
ing i he birth of Christ, overseas trade and exploration captured the 
imagination of the Indian people. Stories and legends o: the 
period describe romantic adventures of “gold-seekers” in far-off 
lands across the seas, difficult “goat, mouse, bamboo and creeper 
paths” in thick jungles and also the perils of the voyage together 
with the labulous riches brought from distant shores. All this 
amply demonstrates that commerce stimulated the colonisation ol 
Dvlpantara Bharata. The voyage from India to Fou-Nan (Cam¬ 
bodia) and >ack in the 3rd century A. C. took three or lour years 
according to a Chinese source. Fa Hien (54 a.c.) took only a 
fortnight for the voyage from Tamralipti to Simhala in fine 
weather in winter, and about three months from Simhala to Java 
in tempestuous weather, breaking journey at an is and for the re¬ 
pair oi leakage in his ship. In the seventh century ! Tsing took 
only two months for the journey from SrT-Vijaya to Nagapatam. 
As the voyage in the eastern waters became less hazardous and took 
shorter time, the Indian merchants flocked to the markets of Malay 
and the Indian Archipelago in larger numbers. 

Gold is abundant in SrI-Vijaya’, notes i Tsing who also 
mentions the following important agricultural products as merchan¬ 
dise: betel-nuts ipin-lang, Sanskrit piling), nut-megs, cloves 
(lavanga) and Baros-camphor. The wealth, luxury and flourishing 
condition of arts, crafts and trade oi the Gupta Empire to which 
Fa Hien bears ample testimony, promoted both western and 
eastern commerce. In fact the extension of the Gupta Empire to 
fCujarat and the eastern sea-board from Kalinga to Kanchi with 
their famous sea-ports and markets, gave a great Blip to the lucra¬ 
tive fndo-Chinese trade in gold, silver, spices and areca nuts as wel! 
as to colonisation and settlement in Dvlpantara Bharata. 

To these economic causes must be added a political factor— 
the political unrest and confusion in Western India and Gujarat 
due to the discomfiture of the Sakas and the White Huns as the 
result of the conquests of the Gupta Emperors and of Yasodharman, 
the advance of the Sassanians and Turks from the north and the 
later conquests of Prabhakaravardhana and Harsha. Thus swarms 
of foreign and Indian refugees must have sought the ports of 
Gujarat and Western India for emigration beyond the seas from the 
fourth to the middle oi the eighth century. 

The Javanese chronicles have preserved the tradition that Java 
was first colonised by a Prince from Gujarat as early as 75 A. D. 
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Similarly Cambodian tradition and Chinese history indicate that 
the Hindu kingdom of Fou-Nan (comprising Cambodia, Cochin- 
China and Annam) was founded in the first or second century a.c. 
as the result of the migration of the Brahman Kaundinya or the 
Ksliatriya Aclityavamsa, king of Indraprastha, who married the 
daughter of the local Naga king, Soma, and established the royal 
Somavamsa in the land. P. C. Bagchi suggests that Fou-Nan is the 
Chinese equivalent of Brahma (-desa), by which the entire Indian 
colony was known. Only llurma or Biahma-desu ictains this name. 

It was in the first century after Christ that bo Sal;a ami 

Parthians or Pahlavas first made their far-reaching incursions into 
the Indus valley and Western India, carving out kingdoms on the 
mins of the Satavahana Empire. Political and social unsettlement 
that began in the Indus delta. Kathiawar and Western India and 
lasted for a whole millcnium since Christ, stimulated adventure and 
colonisation in the Far East that waxed and waned with political 
and economic conditions. In South India the recurrent conflicts 
between the Pallavas the Pandvas, the Clio I as and the Cheras, all 

9 J 7 

maritime powers, as well as the pressure from the Imperial 
Vakatakas and their succesors on the north, promoted the first 
Pallava settlements in Malaya, Cambodia, Sumatra arid Java between 
the first century B. C. and the second century A. C. 


Brahmanical and Buddhist Cults of 

O verseas Colonisation 

Some important cults and legends, Brahmanical and Buddhist, 
grew up in connection with Indian maritime enterprise. There is 
the Puianic legend of the sage Agastya drinking up the waters oil 
the ocean in order to protect the coastal peoples of South India 
against the attacks ol the Rakshasas, denizens of lands under the 
sea, who hariied the coastal villages by stealthily arriving in the 
night by ship. Pannikar suggests that this Puranic version taken 
with the worship of Agastya in all the colonies, indicates that the 
earliest Indian voyages to the islands were for the purpose of 
chasing pirates who had become a source of danger to coastal peoples. 
The Vayu-Purana mentions that Agastya paid visits to Varunadvlna, 
San hadvipa, Malayadvlpa and Yavadvlpa. In Java, Agastya is still 
worshipped as the teacher of the Saiva cult (Siva-gurti) and is 
popular under the Javanese name of Valaing. Now Valaing means 
t e Pole-star that directs ships in uncharted seas. Thus it is that 
Agastya, at once the founder of Saivism and the patron saint of 
5 
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seamen and colonists, is still worshipped throughout south-east 
Asia, such worship having established itsc-1i in the Indian archipelago 
before the 7th century a.c. In some Javanese images we find the 
Siva-guru or Bhattaraka-guru Agastya associated with another sage, 
viz., i rinavindu, son of Karasurama. 

YVe find the images of Agastya not only in Java but also in 
Cambodia. An inscription from Anghor Vat runs thus: “The 
Brahman Agastya, born in the land of the Aryans, devoted to the 
worst tip of Siva, having come l»y his psychic powers to the land o:l 
the Cambodians for the purpose of worshipping the Siva-linga 
known as Bhadresvara, and having worshipped the god for a long 
time, attained to beatitude.” Agastya accordingly is the mythical 
hero, harbinger and propagator of Aryan civilisation not only in 
South India but also in Indonesia. He was no doubt an at dent 
Saiva, the spiritual preceptor or ancestor of many ruling princes, the 
builder of shrines and the patron saint of navigators, merchants and 
colonists overseas, and he shines as the star Canopus in the Indian 
Ocean. The cult oi Agastya is the indissoluble cultural I nk 
between Bharata and Dvipantara-bharata. In his name even today 
the people of the islands take their oath: “So long as the Sun and 
the Moon last in our heavens, so long as the earth remains girt by 
the four seas, so long as the wind runs to the ten quarters, so long 
will reverence last to the name of Valaing (Agastya). Other 
Brahmanical cults that originated in connection with Indianisation 
overseas are those of Bhrgu Rsi and Hiranya-dama in Kambuja. 

Buddhism similarly threw out a popular cult of protection of 
seamen and colonists abroad. The patron Buddhist deity of seamen 
and overseas settlers w r as Tlpankara Bud 'ha (Buddha of the Isles). 
George Coedes points out that until the fifth century, most of the 
images found in South-East Asia were those of the Dlpankara Buddha 
of the Amaravati school of art, which have been found at 1 ong 
Tuk and Korat (Siam), Dong Duong (Annam), Palembang (Sumatra), 
Jamber (East Java) and Sampanga (Celebes). These images some¬ 
times constitute the earliest evidence of Hinduisation of the respective 
regions. The oldest Sanskrit inscription of South-East Asia—that 
of Vo Canh of Champa—in an early South Indian script of the 2nd 
or 3rd century a.c. is believed to be of Buddhist inspiiation, as were 
some at least or those of Wellesley province in Malacca. 

The distribution of the Dlpankara Buddha images of the Amara¬ 
vati type in South-East Asia during the early centuries of the mille- 
nium points to the fact that the first impetus to colonisation in the 
East came from the Satavahana Empire that dominated for about three 
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centuries (73 b.c. to 218 a.c.) the strategic territory in middle India 
extending from sea to sea. Its capital was Pratisthana (Paithana of 
Ptolemy) on the banks of the Godavari and its important sea¬ 
ports included Dhanakataka, Masulipatam and Konarka on the Bay 
of Bengal while Vaijayanti (near Goa) and Kalyana or Kalyani were 
prosperous commercial emporia in the west. 

The Satavahana Empire grew immensely rich out of trade and 
commerce, as evidenced by the excavation of the great Karli caves 
through the generosity of a single merchant prince of Vaijayanti and 
of another Buddhist cave monastery mentioned in a Nasik inscrip¬ 
tion as having been excavated at the expense of the merchant prince 
Ushavadata. Names of numerous merchants of Kalyan are also 
inscribed on the caves of Kanheri and Junnar. The stories of 
Gunadhya who lived in Pratisthana, are full oi ocean-going episodes 
and adventures while ships were inscribed on the coins of the 
empire. Merchants’ voyages are mentioned from Tamralipti to the 
islands of Katalia, Karpura, Suvarna and Simhala, while there is a 
story of the hero of the seas (Samudra-sura). 

Another guardian deity of the sea is Manimekhala who holds a 
blazing stone and is appointed by the gods to rescue ship-wrecked 
mariners. We come across her not only in the Mahajanaka and 
Sahkha Jatakas and the famous epic of the Tamil literature but also 
in the Cambodian and Siamese Ramayanas. This ocean deity belongs 
originally to the Tamil land but her fame and worship spread to 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam and Cambodia with the trade and colonisation 
enterprises of the Pallavas and the Cholas. Just as Agastya has his 
original home in Rameswaram in the extreme south of the 
Peninsula, so Manimekala’s home, according to certain traditions is 
Kanchi or Kaveripaddinam on the Coromandal Coast. 



R A J A G R H A 

By 

A. L. Chatterji, B.Sc 


[ In this series will be given the accounts of some famous places of Buddhist 
pilgrimage. The itinerary begins form Calcutta, the chief point of convergence of 
traffic from the east and the south. 302 miles northwest from Calcutta by the East 
Indian Railway is Eakhtiyarpur Junction where the visitor lias to change into a 
Light Railway line which ends at Rajgir (the modern name of Rajagrha, Raja- 
gaha in Pali), 33 miles southwards. 

18 miles from Eakhtiyarpur on this Light Railway is Bihar Shariff, once the 
capital of some of the Buddhist Kings of the Pala dynasty, who ruled over north 
India during the 8th—12th centuries A.D. It was called Uddandapura or 
{ "dantapura in those days. The place was also the scat of a Buddhist University, 
founded by some scholars from Nalanda, under the patronage of the Pala Kings. 


8 mile further on is Nalanda. The visitor is advised not to alight here now 
but continue his journey to Rajgir, as no conveyances, accommodation or food 
is available at Nalanda. After having made arrangements for hoard and 
Edging in Rajgir, the visitor can see Nalanda at his convenience. Trains run 
both ways every three hours between the two places from dawn to evening. 

Accommodation is available in Rajgir in the Government Dak Bunglow or 
Rest House, in the dharamsalas, the Burmese Buddhist Temple or in the lodgings 
of the Pandas (professional priest guides). 

The next article will be on Nalanda.] 


Four holy places arc named in the Buddhist Scriptures as the 
principal shrines which the pious should visit and worship at, viz*, 
the Lumbim Wood win-re Buddha was born, Bodh-Gaya where he 
obtained Enlightc ninent, the Deer Park in Sarnath-Bonarcs whcie 
he preached his First Sermon and Kiisinara (Kusinagaia) white he 
died. Rajgir js there lore not one of these lour clue! shinies. But 
vet modern historians look upon Rajgir as the chid ceutie of pti- 
mitive Buddhism. Buddha paid many visits to this place and 
spent many rains-ielx ats In re. It is recorded that once he spent a 

whole* yc*nr at a stre tch in Rajgir. 

IGijjjji was the* capital pi Buddha s royal fiicnd and patron 

Binihisai a, the King of Magadha. Mripuira. Mamlgalyayana. 

Maha Kasyapa and several other leading disciples of Buddha 
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from the Rajgir-Nalanda region. On the outskirts of Rajgir lay 
those famous spots, associated so closely with Buddha s life—the 
Vulture Peak (Grdhrakiita, Gijjhakuta), die most favourite abode 
of Buddha, and the Bamboo Grove— (Venuvana, Veluvana). 

Raigir has not been properly excavated yet but enough indi¬ 
cations are still left on the surface to make the identification pqs- 
sible of many of the spots so frequently referred to in Pali liteia- 
ture. In fact the place abounds in ruins of great antiquity on all 
s j t [ ts 0 f it. We shall refer only to a few of the most impouaiit 


sites. 

As one proceeds southward from the Railway Station, one sees 
on the right an extensive area surrounded with a great wall made of 
large stone blocks. This was probably the palace-fortress built by 
King Ajatasatru, son of Bimbisara, during his sixteen-years’ war 
with the Licchavis. The Burmese Temple faces one end of this 
area and is built on the remains ol a mud wall that enclosed the 
habitations of the common people who lived close to this palace- 


fortress. 

This stone-walled palace-fortress, according to some authoritie s, 
might have been built as a second capital probably by Ajatasatru 
after old Rajagrha had been destroyed by fire or > rted after the 
outbreak of an epidemic. Immediately outside the western wall 
(made of mud and not of stone-blocks) of this area, is a dead and 
narrow water-channel, along the hanks whereof theie aie mdi( a 
tions to show that the water-front was a cremation ground at some 
time, possibly the cremation ground in the Cool Woods or 
Sltavana o! Pali narratives. The neighbouring area extending 
almost up to the foot of the hills on the south, was probably the 
Cool Woods where Buddha often dwelt. The hill-slopes were pro¬ 
bably called Sappasondiya-pabbhara in those days. 

The elevated ground on the other side of the water channel 
was the site of the great relic-stupa built by Asoka with a vihara 
or monastery adjacent to it. Nearby stood a stone pillar, more 
than 50 ft. high, with an inscription of Asoka’s on it. 

Returning now to the road in front ol the Burmese Temple 
and continuing on it, the visitor will notice on his left rows of 
mins on both sides of the ancient high road, now recognisable from 
a low-lying line extending north-south. These ruins are of stupas, 
monasteries, caityas or cathedrals, temples etc. 

The large ruin with a high foundation of stone blocks in front 
(west) of the Japanese Temple was probably the Stupa built by 
Ajatasatru at the request of Maha-Kasyapa, for the safe preserva- 




PLAN OF RAJAGRIHA 
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1. RAILWAY STATION. 2. ASOKA STUPA. 3. BURMESE TEMPLE, 
4. YEN U VAN A AND KALANDAKA-NIYAPA. 5. TAPANESE TEMPLE, 
6. MAKHDl'M KUND. 7. SURYA-KUND. 8. TAPODARAMA. 9. SAPTA- 
PARNI STUPA? 10. SAPTAPARNI CAVES. 11. IARASANDHA-KI 
BAITHAK, 12. SATDHARA SPRINGS. 13. NORTH GATE. 14. SON- 
BHANDAR. 15. MANIYAR MATH. 16. PRISON. 17. EAST TOWN 
WALL GATE. 18. JIVAKA GROVE, 19. GRIDHRAKl'TA. 20. MADDA* 
KUCCHI. 
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tion of Buddha’s relics that the Magadhan king received as his 
share after the mahuparivin\lna . Owing to its great sanctity, the 
Stupa seems to have been repaired and built upon several times 
during the succeeding ages. Near it, says Hiuen Tsang, stood the 
rclic-Stupa of Ananda, the devoted cousin-attendant of Buddha. 

Inside the shrine now named after the Muslim Saint 
Makhdum Shah, south-east of the Japanese Temple and lying at 
>he foot of the hill, is a ca\e which was probably the habitation <-i 
BuddhaL dissenting cousin-disciple Devadatta. Ibis Dili, now 
tailed Vipula, was probably the Pandava hill of Pali, in some case 
of which Buddha lived on his very first visit to Rajagrha before 
going to Uruvela where he obtained Enlightenment. The Vipula 
hill is very sarrcd to the Jainas. where Mahavira is said to have 
preached his first sermon. 

The entire area west of the Japanese Temple, bounded on the 
north by the Inspection Bungalow and the Rest House, on the 

South b\ tin huts 'it th< ba/.u and on the west l>\ a water-channel, 

/ * 

is the site of the Bamboo-Grove which Bimbisara donated to 
Buddha and his Order. Its main entrance stood on the eastern 
side. It was surrounded l»v a wall and contained many structures 
inside, the principal one being the vihara which stood near the 
ba/ar huts—the venue of many of the discourses of Buddha. The 



deep tank in the centre of this area, which looks of rather recent 
origin owing to several re-excavations during the subsequent cen¬ 
turies. was the Kalandaka-nivapa, so familiar in all Buddhist 
accounts of Venus ana. The canal to the east of this tank was cut 

ji 

in comparatively recent times. It is found lined at places with 
o. no 'docks which formed the foundation o walls of ancient 


rL I? structures, U ^ | f T : 

r ’* 

To inc south west of Vetiuvana, across the water-channel stood 

_ * f 

the Tapodarima with its monastery. A little further west is a very 
J oli! and larpc tank. Almost in line with the eastern end of this 

v tank, a little wav up the slope of the Viabhara hill, is the Pippali 

Cave. The Archaeological Department is probably mistaken in 

identif\ing the cells in the stone tower called farmandhakt Baithak , 

• * 

** *1*^ Pippali Cave, as the latest authorities point out. This cave 
i : iiwas also dwelt in bv Buddha. 

Proceeding westward, the \ Li tor will soon see high up on the 
northern slope of the Yaibhara hill, the outline of the SaptaparnT 
ca\c' where Buddha often sojourned and which became famous as 
the venue of the First Council held shortly after the Great Demise, 
to collect the teachings of the Master. The ascent to these 


caves 
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was made in the olden days by a path along the northern slope of 
Vaibhara but whtch is not usable now. The ascent is made now-a- 


thc 


days along the eastern slope, the hot water springs and 
Jarosandhaki liaithak. Going about a mile westward alon- tfi 
southern foot of Vaibhara, one comes to the ruins of a huge founda¬ 
tion on a spur of the hill, where stood a great Stupa, probably built 
by Asoka. which came to be regarded in late, days as the Saptapami 

Stupa, seen and described by the Chinese Pilgrims of the 7th 
Century A. C. 

Returning to the eastern foot of Vaibhara. as the visitor climb, 
to the .Saptaparni caves, he will come across the ruins of several 
memorials raised, as Hiucn Tsang says, to mark the spots where 
uddha preached. The spacious yard in front of the Saptapami 
has now collapsed. It used to be shaded by trees in former times. 
There is an old Siva temple in the neighbourhood. 

The hot springs and the Tapoda stream, now called Sara- 
svati, were well-known to the Pali scripture and the Mahabharata 
Somewhere at the eastern foot of Vaibhara, the stream was dammed 
up and in the lake thus formed, Bimbisara used to bathe. 

1 he hills of Rajgir are dotted all over with many saiva ancl 
Jaina shrines. The hill-girt old city was well-known to the chro¬ 
niclers of the Ramayana ancl the Mahabharata since the days of 
ilu li gt iul.u \ king Jarasandha. it was surrounded with a mud- 
wall and perhaps from the time of Ajatasatru came to be protected 
by an additional massive and high stone wall built along the hill¬ 
top all around, with many subsidiary arms ancl wings, its total 
length being about 30 miles. 

W -ball now emer the hill-girt area by the North Gate of the 
stone wall (also called the Outer Fortification). Remains of the 
ancient roads and houses will be noticed all over the area. 

About a mile south from the North Gate is the Maniyar Math, 
the oldest and principal shrine of the ancient city, referred to in 
Buddhist. Jaina and Brahmanic literature. It seems to have been 
the seat of a serpent-worship cult originally, having been sub¬ 
sequent! v used in the succeeding centuries as a place of Saiva. 
Buddhist and Jaina worship as well. Half-a-mile west of it are 
some rock-cut Jaina caves, known as the Sonbhandar or ‘gold- 
treasury’ of Bimbisara. The foot-track to Jethiyan (Yastivana, Pali 
Latthivana), 6 miles off, goes south-west from here past the spot, 
about a mlc away, where, legend says, the wrestling contest between 
Bhlma and Jarasandha. described in the Mahabharata. took place 
Buddha halted in Jethiyan on his way from Gaya to Rajgir. 
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The area south of Maniyar Math is the oldest part of the town, 
known as Girivraja in ancient times. The hill on the south, now 
called Sonagiri, is probably the Isigili of Pali accounts. The 
ancient road, wide and flanked with large buildings, went from 
Maniyar Math to the South Gate along the eastern wall of the Math. 

But we shall keep to the mod< i n m 

Continuing on the modern road one comes to the ruins of a 

large structure on the right o the road anti b n, some way further 

on, to those of a second. The latter has yielded indications of 

having been a prison house. It was probubh heie that Ajatu atiu 

held Bimbisara in captivity. It is recorded that Bimbisara could 

see Buddha moving about on the hill-top of Vulture-Peak. The 

two places are indeed visible from each other. 

A short way from here is a cross-road; that bn the left leitii' 

to the Vulture Peak and that on the right leads to a gate in the 
wall, on the south whereof lay the palace area. T his gate is pro¬ 
bably the one through which Buddha entered the Palace area during 
his iirst visit to Rajgir when Bimbisara is said to have seen him 
from the Palace balcony as Buddha was going on his alms rounds 
through the streets. Near about this gate Hiuen lsang saw a 
Stupa to mark the spot where Sariputra had his first meeting with 
Buddhas disciple Asvaiit, from whom Sariputra first heard of the 
teachings of Buddha. T he Chinese Pilgrim also saw near about 
here the Stupa in commemoration of Buddha’s subduing by the 
power of his love, the drunken elephant set upon him by Devadatta. 
Into the deep canal east of here, Sngupta attempted to push down 
Buddha owing to sectarian jealousy. The road southward leads to 
the southern limit of the town, where the great stone wall is in 
best preservation now. On the way to the South Gate are seen 
two small Stupas and a walled-area enclosing the yet undeciphered 
“Shell-inscriptions” on the ground. 

We shall now take the road to the Vulture Peak. Out of the 
town-wall gate and over the canal, one comes upon the area 
covered formerly by the mango plantations of JIvaka, the royal 
physician, an ardent disciple of Buddha, who donated his estate 
to him. The road up the slope of the Vulture Peak was constructed 
by Bimbisara to facilitate his visits to Buddha. 1 here are the 
bases of two miniature Stupas on this road up the slope, to mark 
the stages of the king’s progress. 

The caves to the right as one approaches the top, are said to 
be those inhabited by Ananda and other chief disciples, while the 
cave, right on the top, its roof now come down, was sacred to 
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Buddha. The yard where he preached, Avhcre he walked up and 
down, the cliff wherefrom Devadatta rolled down a huge boulder 
to kill him, are all identifiable. All around are the ruins of the 
many caityas, viharas. etc.., built through the ages near the favourite 
abode of Buddha. Some way north, on the highest spot oi the 
spur stood a Stupa built by Asoka—glimpses of its remains can be 
had from the train after Silav, the station between Nalanda and 
Rajgir. 

Looking down on the plain in front (south) o! Vulture Peak 
from its top, is the site of Maddakucchi Park with the Sumagadha 
tank near by. The river-bed away on the south-east is of the 
SarpinI which flowed closer to the hills in Buddha’s time. 

The distance from the Railway Station to the top oi the 
Vulture Peak is about 6 miles. 




WHO FIRST COLONISED THE EAST ? 

By 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 

It was long believed that India, being shut in by mountains in 
the north and cut off by the wide ocean on the other sides, led a 
life of magnificent isolation, disturbed occasionally by the un¬ 
welcome intrusion of mleccha aliens. We are all familiar with 
Matthew Arnold’s lines: 

The East bowed low below the blast 
In patient, deep disdain; 

She let the legions thunder past. 

And plunged in thought again. 

That this view oi India’s past is radically wrong is being borne in 
on us by the progress oi historical studies since the beginning of 
the present century. One of tire most surprising results oi’ these 
studies has been the demonstration that in the political geography 
of the ancient world the name India covered a far more extensive 
area than in the recent centuries. Greek and Arab geographers 
are seen applying the term to the whole of South-Eastern Asia 
ihat lay beyond the Hindukush and to speak of India this side 
of the Ganges and India on the other side of the Ganges. In the 
second century a.c., the Alexandrian geographer, Ptolemy, mentions 
the names and locations of many places in Malaya, Java (Jabidou) 
and Indo-China right up to Cattigara (probably Hanoi in Tonkin), 
and many of the names recorded by him are o;i Sanskritic origin. 

Many interesting questions arise in regard to the eastern lands 
that became so Indianized as to be regarded for centuries as parts 
or extensions of India. Who inhabited these lands earlier, and 
what was the state of their civilization? When did the process of 
Indianization begin and what was its nature and extent? Is it 
possible to determine the original Indian home of the early colo¬ 
nists whose enterprise spread India’s culture over these lands? 

To gam a proper perspective on these questions, we shall do 
well to remind ourselves that in all its essentials the process of the 
Indianization of the eastern lands is but a natural continuation of 
the process of the Aryanization of India. The attempt of a few 
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authors to demonstrate that the Aryans were indigenous to India 
has not gained acceptance and the prevalent view among the 
majority of the leading scholars is that the Aryans entered India 
from the north-west, and that with their advent and settlement 
in India began the historic process of the growth of Indo-A yan 
civilization which, though with many vicissitudes, has held its own 
to this day, made striking contributions in the past to the ci\ ina¬ 
tion of the rest of Asia and of Europe, and bids lair to do so .i-.un 
with the new opportunities opening out before it. 

The evidence of language, anthropology and archaeology goes 
to show that pre-Aryan India was occupied by people belonging 
to three different types of cultures which are now usually desig¬ 
nated by the names Austric, Kirata and Dravidian. Details about 
the relative ages, the characteristics and mutual relations among 
these pre-Aryan peoples are far from being settled yet, but enough 
is known of the general course of events to warrant the conclusion 
that each of these cultures made its own contribution to the stoT 
of culture goods, material and spiritual, which have become so 
mixed up in the civilization of India as to be almost indistinguishable. 

This mixed indo-Aryan culture had taken a definite form and 
shape before it began to spread to the eastern pennon ir ami 
islands where it came into touch with other peoples with distinct 
cultures of their own—the Mon-Khmer and the Indonesian peoples. 
These latter are known to have settled sometime in the second 
millennium B.C. in the countries where the Indo-Aryans found 
them later. Their civilization was still in what is usually described 
as the neolithic or New Stone age, though the use of bronze and 
probably of iron was also not unknown. Large-sized bronze kettle¬ 
drums with very thin walls bearing elaborate decorations and a high 
degree of skill in oceanic navigation played a notable part in this 
culture which evidently had its own religious beliefs and practices 

together with a fairly elaborate mythology. 

There is little direct evidence on the beginning of India s con¬ 
tact with the east. We must pass over the evidence from boat- 
designs in the Indian ocean and from the pre-historic archaeology 
of India and the eastern lands including the Philippines on popula¬ 
tion and culture movements of the pre-historic period, for while 
there is unmistakable proof of the existence of such movements, 
there is as yet too little settled knowledge of their nature and 
results, and so far as we know at present these early movements 
may have furnished the foundation for the occurrences of historical 
times, but did not exert any direct influence on them. 
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interesting 


H e have onioned P, ^^^7' ^he" 

^srt w** - “ ? —ir r- we gc -" 

U^anony— Fergus a, «*• £ ?" t ^“"idia, the 

account of ^lu.e^to'b! known later. It mentions three 

Corotnaiulal Coast as it came , tl h * ot p to lemy) at 

M “ ST -V Kate,,. Poduca ^^^Mt^atma 
Matkarant, lountrly eaUed a.tpaUM.am) q£ , he tounlry 

s „ 1Fping tn as Damirica; and other very large 

v^hVade Ol single logs bound together, called Samgara (Cl 

'^dam a name SL cmrent in Malabar); but 
, h . cot -u.es to Chrvse and to the Ganges arc called Colandta an 
are s.iv'large.’ litis evidence is confirmed by other we 1-known 
Cac is. Lmempewry Tom. I poems speak ot Urge heavily ^^ 
ships sailing -fight into the harbour at the mouth *£«**«£ 
without slacking sail. The foundations ot a Roman tactoq T 
lite first century At. have been discovered recently at Ankumedu 
two miles south of Po.tdir berry, and the objects found here have a 
striking resemblance with others discovered at Oc-eo a marmme 
ritv of Siam connected by canal to a port once on the littoral 
the cast coast ol the Gulf of Siam.' The trading station at 
Arik.tmedu flourished between 25 B.C.. and 200 A.G., an c eo 

cninm.tnded a large sea trade towards the end ... th. | •" ;l 

liule later preponderantly in imports from India or brought over 
by Indians. - lt is also certain’, says Sir Roland B™|i 
, IMBRAS, XXIV, S. p. 156), 'that, like many other Indian establish¬ 
ments in Malaya and the .Archipelago, merchants from India 

settled at Oc-£o on a site occupied by aborigines. 

The only tradition which takes back the movement of coloniza¬ 
tion to an earlier time is that recorded in the Ceylonese Chronicle 
Mahavamsa that s.ma and Uttara led a Buddhist mission to 
Suvarr.abhumi after die Third J.uddhist Council held at Pataliputra 
in Vs oka’s reign. If this is correct, the movement would date back 
to the third century B.C.; but we cannot be sure of this as the 
tradition does not go back earlier than say the fifth century A.C., 
and further it remains wholly uncorroborated from any other 
soune. Likewise the late Javanese tradition oi the arrival of Adi 
Saka in Java at the beginning of the Saka era (A.C. 78) should 
not be relied on too much, as it may after ail be just an attempt 
to account for the use of that era in old Javanese inscriptions; but 
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even if the tradition is accepted as wholly correct, there is no 

C t> r .»■!1 ological difficulty involved, as we know from other sources 

that the movement of colonization was well established in the first 
century A.C. 

To determine the original Indian home of the earliest colonists 
we have to depend on probabilities and on indirect indications 
from the script of the earliest inscription from the East and the 
style of art found in the earliest sculptures and monuments of the 
colonies. As regards probabilities, the fact that the expansion was 
a continuation of the aryanization of South India strongly sug¬ 
gests that this part of the country was the source of the colonists 
m the first instance. The legends of the Agastya cycle also sup¬ 
port this view, for the.sage is said to have subdued the Vindhyas 
and drunk up the waters of the ocean; his abode ( bhavana) is 
Juecessively located further and further south in India, until it 
reaches the Podiya Hill (Bettigo of Ptolemy) and then crosses the 
ocean to Java where Agastya worship played a much larger part in 
ancient religion than even in South India. The evidence of early 
Greek writings .Lndly cited above, re-inforced by that of Buddhist 
Pali books, shows the large share of the ports in the eastern coast 

/ ^ ct(an :mt ^ South India in the movement. Louis de la Vallec 
Poussin summed up his impressions on the subject thus: ‘All the 

eastern ports of India up to Tamralipti contributed to this Indian 
expansion, but the South had the largest share/ 

■^^pale ography of the early inscriptions from the colonies 
furnishes useful and precise indications; this has however formed 
the subject of a delate in which I have taken part and hence I 
think it best to reproduce the summary of the debate by an eminent 
French scholar who stands in the front rank of Far Eastern Archaeo¬ 
logists, Coedes. He says: A wave of Bengali influence is attested 
at the end of the eighth century and the beginning of the ninth 
by the short-lived employment of a pre-Nagari script. Unfortu¬ 
nately the different types of Indian writing show the fewest 
differences in their most ancient forms. R. C. Majumdar has 
sought to show that the script of the oldest Sanskrit inscription 
from Indo-China (the Vo-Canh rock inscription which dales from 
the third century a.c.) is derived from the writing employed by 
the Kushanas in the central regions of Northern India. But this 
revolutionary opinion has been opposed with good arguments by 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, defender of the classic thesis, according to 
which “the alphabets of Farther India are of South Indian origin 
with a predominance of the influence of the Pallavas.” In fact as 
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Coedes has indicated, there is no evidence of any but a Smith 
Indian source for the scripts employed in the East till the last 

quarter of the eighth century A.C. 

And the evidence of art forms is equally clear that the earliest 

emigrants were from eastern Deccan and the south. I he most 
important factor here is the discovery oi Buddha images in the dis¬ 
tinctive Amaravati style in different places. T here is first oi all 
the more than life size stone Buddha of Bukit Seguntang near 
Palembang, the ancient Sri Vijaya. This statue stands now in the 
Palembang museum, measuring together with its pedestal about 12 
feet in height. Bachhofer thinks that the style of the image, with 
the samghati reaching up to the neck and covering both shoulders, 
takes the image to a high antiquity, say second century A.C. when 
the Amaravati artists had not yet begun to bare the right shoulder 
and gather up tine Item of tire garment on the extended left fore¬ 
arm. He thinks indeed that the image must have been made in 
Amaravati and says: “The export of Buddhist sculpture from 
Vehgl overseas to the East must have started as early as the second 
century A.C., for the small bronze Buddha of Pong Tiik and the 
enormous stone Buddha of Seguntang belong to a phase in the 
development of South Indian sculpture which ended about Ad). 
150.” Another bronze Buddha image from Celebes has been the 
subject of a detailed study by F. D. K. Bosch who has shown that it 
must have been imported directly into Celebes from the Amaravati 
region some time during or after the blossoming of Amaravati art 
and before the rise of Sri Vijaya, i.e., between the second and 
seventh century A.C. Another bronze Buddha in the same style 
and over $i/ 2 feet in height was found at Dong-Duong in ancient 
Campa in a region of Central Assam which itself bears the name 

Amaravati. Yet another bronze from South Djember in Java de¬ 
serves also to be noted. 


It is thus evident that the earliest colonists who went to the 
eastern lands proceeded from the east coast of India. Ptolemy 
mentions a point somewhere near the Krishna-Godavari deltas as 
the point of departure (apheterion) for sailings to the east; the 
prevalence of the name Talaing in Burma and of Klings (Kalingas) 
for Indians in Malaya may also be noticed as some further evidence 
bearing on the original Indian home of the early colonists. 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 

darJeelinc . 

By 

Mira Sen, M.A. 


The Himalayas or ‘The Snow-Abode’ figure prominently m 
Indian mythology, literature and religion. This mountain is sup¬ 
posed to be the home of the gods. One of its great peaks. Mount 
Kailasa is said to be the abode of the Great-god Siva. La'e 
Manasa close by, the poets delight in describing as covered with 
golden lotuses, in the water whereof heavenly damsels besport 
themselves. The beautiful ancl romantic city of Alaka where the 
gods reign in all their glory and unaging splendour, is described as 
ensconced on the slopes of the towering height of Kailasa ‘like a 

sweetheart nestling in her lover's bosom.’ 

Its valleys are described as peopled by human spirits who have 

attained the Perfected state. The solitude of the caves of this ‘god- 
souled’ mountain has been eagerly sought since time immemorial 
by earnest recluses, intent on the practice of Yoga. The mountains 
always call the thoughtful-‘The Himalayas are always a source of 
spiritual strength to me”, as Pandit Nehru recently said while on 
a visit to Darjeeling. The great poet Kalidasa of c. t e 
century a.d. has devoted his matchless talent to the portraiture of 
the Himalayan grandeurs in two of his most famous wor s, 

Kumarasam bhava and the Meghaduta. . . 

During the summer months of May and June, an a 
rains again during Septe.nber-Oc.ober, the "Hill-Stations” of the 
Himalayas as well as those of Kashmir in the nort -west an 
the Nilgiris in the extreme south of India are vis.ted by many who 
are able to afford the time and money for it. Foreign ' lsltors a s ° 
to India never fail to visit some of these Stations, all of which are 
provided with excellent hotels, for their fame has spread far and 

\V1 d 0 

April to August is also the annual pilgrimage season to the 
givammple on the great heigh, of Kedarnath and Badrina* m 
the Central Himalayas, submerged in deep snow during the rest of 
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the year. Thousands participate in this pilgrimage. Many 
journey further to Lake Manasa which they circumambulate. 

Of all these Hill Stations, the easternmost is famous Darjeeling. 
It is reached very easily from Calcutta to Bagdogra by air in about 
2 hours and then by car or another 3 hours. The journey by rail 
and bus requires about 26 hours. 

The trip by car or narrow gauge Mountain Railway irom the 
loot ol the mountains to Darjeeling, is greatly enjoyable as one 
ascends winding his way at first through the Terai or sub-Himalayan 
forests and then across narrow valleys and lastly around ridges 
covered with luxuriant vegetation and washed by gushing and 
roaring waterfalls. About mid-way is situated Kurseong with, its 
picturesque houses and bazar, and the view afforded of the long- 
stretched plains o eastern India below. Higher up is Ghoom, en¬ 
veloped in masses of thin moving clouds, Irom where one has to 
descend a little way to 1 »arieeling. The elevation of Darjeeling is 
60* 1 1-7000 ft. from the sea-level. It is a centre of trade with Tibet, 
Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim. The merchandise from these regions 
are found in heaps in the big bazar. 

Buddhism flourished in Darjeeling in the form of Tibetan 
Lamaism. Buddhist monasteries are found on the neighbouring hills 
and the countryside is dotted with beflagged shrines. The flags 
are thickly printed over with sacred formulae by means of wooden 
blocks. Lamas in gorgeous dress with the revolving prayer-wheel 
in hand are frequently met with on the roads. 

Good long roads stretch out from Darjeeling in many directions 

and aie mostly motorable. Conveyances of several other types are 

plentiful—ponies, donkeys and rickshaws. High grade Darjeeling 

Tea is famed the woild over lor its aroma. Tea gardens are found 

at all altitudes. Foot and pony tracks lead to many places in the 

inteiior. Nowhere else perhaps except in Kashmir are flowers seen 

Jn S!i(Jl bin:dance in spring as in Darjeeling during February- 

March. In largeness of size as much as in the variety of their 

colours, the flowers of Darjeeling, many of them growing on fairly 

|p^ge-stzed. trees, cover die entire landscape, as if with a series of 
multi-coloured sheets. 

Three views from Darjeeling are world-famed. The first is 
the glorious view of the staggering height (about 29,000 ft.) and 
stupendous massiveness of Mt. Kanchfnjunga, clad in perennial 
snow. It reveals itself when its cloak of mist lifts, sometimes for 
a few minutes, sometimes for hours together. Viewed from the 
vantage point of Observatory Hill on a sunny day, it seems to 
7 , ‘ 
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stand within a stone’s throw. There is hardly anything on earth 
to match this view of immovable and serene grandeur. In moon¬ 
light it is a dreamland. 

fggglhe other two views arc of a rather elusive and uncertain 
nature (except in winter when the sky is clear of clouds and the 
higher peaks are free from mist) because of very short duration or 
no visibility at all unless one has exceptional luck. For both of 
these two views, one has to climb to a higher ridge some miles 
away, called the Tiger Hill where there is a good Dak Bungalow 
(Rest House), not far from the observation tower. Of these two, 
the first is the view of Mt. Everest, the highest of Himalayan peaks, 
far away on the northwest. Some visitors have seen this peak for 
hours in winter. It is better done in the early part of the foie- 

noon to avoid too much toplight. 

The last of these great scenes is n i lassie Sunrise from 

Tiaer Hill.” The show lasts but a few minutes only, but every 
passing second is a quick succession of ethereal splendour. As the 
dawn begins to break faintly on the eastern horizon, all the snow¬ 
capped peaks within the entire range of vision around wake up, 
as it were, out of the deep gloom one after another in the order 
of their heights, as the faint streaks of dawn strike their crests. As 
the atmospheric conditions vary at different points, the rapid suc¬ 
cession of glints varies in tint too. The hues on the eastern horizon 
also change in quick succession at the same time and all the peaks 
again on their part, undergo a rapid and simultaneous succession 
of colours, each in its own way, until the sun, a crimson ball, s ows 
itself all of a sudden in full form out of fathomless depths, i 
pens have described the magic wand; talented brush has attempted 
to hold a few of the flitting colourful moments. But it has all to be 

seen with one’s own eyes. 


WHAT ARE 


1 he UP AN ISADS ? 


Mahamahopadhvaya 


\ IDHUSHEKHAk v S \'i> I 


The Vedic literature k usuady di^ed iinto ^divisiona, 

■t., Kamta-Kanda and Juana an as a trec and to 

ustom to regard a literary work m ts > ^ aftcr , he 

name the various sections or “ lhat gro w on or entwine 

various limb. d. «« ah - ™ means the trunk of a 

themselves round tut tiet. uit 


trCC " I he . .teen prim ipal divisions of the ^tapadna Brah-,,a 

each called a Kaiida ami ^"cantos or chief divi- 

l'i unhlets' (Kandika or kandipa). The Ayodhya- 

-.. * “tncsjd. 

stzirjrjss.. —. - ““”t “* “ 

1 U Each folio of the manuscript of any written work wa ^ caHed^ 
•leaf.’ Thi» might have had its origin in tie of a 

used for writing, or it may be that it was ue basic sections o£ 

;i,e Taittinx:i UpauRad are each called a valli or creeper eg 

Siksa-valll. Brahman a nda-ValK, and so on. Each chapter of 

Katha Upanisad is divided into two vallts. 

lint no two separate volumes really exist corresponding to the 

two traditional divisions, karma and jftana kSndas, of the Vedc 
literature. Any nx, or par, thereof of the Ved.c hterau,rc_ that 
contains matter concerning karma or jnana, is regar e 

under karma or jnana-kanda respectively. 

Man has no quest higher than how to attain tie supieme g 

and it is the solution oi this problem that he has all along 

attempted, is attempting and wall continue to attempt in future as welt 

It is in the Vedas that we come across for the first time, t 

thoughts on this problem in India. In it we find that the sages 

think that that supreme good is attained by the performance of 

sacrificial rites. They performed the soma-sacrifice and thought 

they had attained immortality. Thus they occupied themselves 
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with the performance o£ various other sacrificial rites but in com sc 


of time a change was perceptible in their outlook. 

It was the desire lor the fulfilment ol some wish that prompted 
their sacrificial performances. But some of them found that this 
only led to the progressive increase of their desires and not to the 
diminution thereof and consequently it neither put an end to 
worldly sorrow and suffering nor did it bring peace of mind. Some lelt 
that the fruits of the performance of Karma prescribed in the 
Vedas, are just as unending as the fruits of agricultural work. 
Some felt that just as one could not cross to the other side ol the 
sea in a raft, so could not one cross beyond the sorrows ol the 
world by the performance oi Karma. These thoughts led to the 
conclusion that man’s ultimate goal is not attained by the per¬ 
formance ol work enjoined in the Vedas. Further, many came to 
dislike the slaughter of animal life involved in Vedic sacrifices. 
Many cou cl not accept it as free from blame. 

With such doubts in their mind, many began to seek the 
supreme good of man in other directions. They felt this could be 
attained only through knowledge, jnana, and not through work, 
karma. !t is the utterances of these ‘knowledge-followers that are 
collected in the so-called jnana-kanda. The Upanisads are com¬ 
prised under this jnana-kanda. 

The Vedas may be divided into two parts in yet another way, 
viz., Mantra and Brahmana. That part in which are collected only 
the Hymns used in sacrificial rites, is the mantra. Another name 
for it is the Samhita, e.g., Rgveda-Samhita or Rk-Samhita, Yajur- 
veda-Sanihita or Yajuh-Samhita etc. The other part which con¬ 
tains the details of sacrificial rites and various interpretations of 
the Hymns, is called the Brahmana. In one respect this may be 
regarded as the oldest interpretation or account of the Veda. The 
word Brahman here means the Veda, being closely associated with 
which, it is called Brahmana. 

The lirahmanas contain discussions on both ‘work’ and 

* 

‘knowledge.’ Those sections of the Brahmanas which contain 
symbolic or spiritual discussions on both ‘work’ and ‘knowledge,’ 
are called Aranyakas, for these were read in the aranya (woods, 
forest) because owing to their abstruse character, they were not 
imparted everywhere to everybody indiscriminately and because great 
seclusion was needed for their comprehension. Many of the Upa¬ 
nisads are included among the Aranyakas. Only one Upanisad is 
included in Mantras or Samhita, viz., the Isopanisad which forms 
the last fortieth) chapter of die White Yapirveda. 
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other name o£ the Upanisads. They are so 
Vedanta is another name u . (r.e.. the 


Vedanta is anotner ^ last K a n da (i.e., 

called because they are co “ ipU !f^ ^ nd T fi ana) o£ the Vedas. Or 
lauer, ** constitute the 

as some explain, they are cal ed ’ objective o£ the Vedas, 

last or final conclusions or tie ■ Upanisads are called 

The question would natura explained the etymology and 

by the name Upanisa • , Those who approach (upa-) 

meaning o£ the teim rie y , nd practise it with convic- 

Brahmavidya or the Supreme now & / jjsad) o£ that avidya or 

“ <■"■>• rstiiZ - *• 

ignorance which is the ^ k Upa nisad. 

reason why the name owever accept the interpretation. In 

Modern scholars do no h a cirde (pari) is called 

a samsadi and so likewise where pup.ls, 

sat down (mV«d) In course of time 

(i.e., study-groups with ne , studied or discussed in these 

the subject (Brahma-vidya) TTnanisad. Thereafter, 

groups, also came to acquire the name P - e to be 

'the books in which this vidya was written down, also 

known as Upanisads. T T™»ni«ad is ‘Mystery’ or ‘Secret 

Another meaning of the woid 1 •. teachings 

U or trine’. It was looked upon as a mystery because its teach 

or contents were not revealed or imparted to an ^° dy 

_ t anv nlace or every place without discrimination. That 1 

the two words Upanisad and Mystery came to be synonymons. How 

great a mystery the Upanisads were supposed to be, can b g 

from this that they were not taught to anyone except the eldest 

or the most favourite pupil even for the gift of 

Formerly the Upanisads were contained in their respec 

source-books. For the facility of study and teaching, they a 

published separately now-a-days. ^ 

All the four Vedas have Upanisads appended to them. So 

of them are included in the Brahmana or Aranyaka portions of the 

respective Vedas, e.g., the Aitareya Upanisad is appended to t e 

Aitareya Aranyaka, the Taittiriya Upanisad to the Taittinya Aranya a, 

the Kena Upanisad to the Jaiminiya Brahmaiia, etc. It is a so e 

that some Upanisads though not directly linked in this manner with 

any Vedas, are yet linked with the latter through some kind or other 

of traditional relationship, e.g., the Mundaka and the Prasna p 

nisads with the Atharva-veda. Verse 2. 2. 1 of Mundaka is taken from 
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Atharva-veda 10. 7-8. The “Questions” in PraSna were solved by the 
Rsi Pippalada, the founder of the Pippalada branch of the Atharva- 
veda, Thus it is that the affiliation of these two Upanisads with the 
Atharva-veda may be explained. So also in other similar cases. But 
there are some such Upanisads again, which bear no relationship 
whatsoever with any Veda, i.e., with the M antra or Brahman a m an 
other part thereof. 

The ancient Upanisads acquired such importance that ma r 
later authors designated their compositions, written in inr-rrui of 
the Upanisads, as “Upanisads”. Thus sprang up many sectarian 
Upanisads in the hands of the Saktas, Vaisnavas, etc., as also on 
such themes as Yoga, Sannyasa, etc. 1 lie Adyar Library of Madras 
has brought out many good editions of many of these latter classes 

of Upanisads. 

There are again texts which have no bearing whatsoever on the 
Upanisads or Vedanta and yet have come to be called Uoanisad, e.g., 
the Vajra-sucika-Upanisad which has not the faintest connection 
with the Upanisads proper and yet goes by the name of an Upanisad. 
Its subject-matter is refutation oi the caste system. There is a second 
text too of this name, the thesis of which also is refutation ol the 
caste-system. It is said to have been written by Asvaghosa and there 

is a Chinese translation ol it as well. 

The Upanisads went on increasing in this manner up to an 
incredible number, perhaps not less than two hundred. One of this 
latter class is called Allopanisad (from Allah), written in the 1/ih 
century at the instance of 1 >arah Siko, son oi the Emperor Shah Jaltan, 
obviously in laudation of Islam. Exactly of the same t\ pe is the 
Yejurveda (from Yesu=Jesus), written by a Christian Padre under 
the nom-de-plume ol Tattvabodha Svami. 

Of the Upanisads, some are old and some of later origin. From 
an examination of language, style and subject-matter, it is not 

difficult to ascertain which is old and which is new. Similarly some 

/ 

of them are long, some short, some in verse, some in prose ancl sonic 
in prose and verse mixed. 


The Principal f upanisads 

We shall now name some of the notable Upanisads together 
with a brief description of each. 

1. I$a—So named because its first word is Isa, ‘by the Lord’. 

It is ti»e last (fortieth) chapter of the Vajasaneyi- 
Sainhita of the White Yajur-veda, on account of which 
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It is very shoi * 


? 


3. 


4. 


it is also known as Sarahitopamsad. 
and is, but lor two verses in prose whom -, 

Kena—So named because its rs w , aimin - ’ Brahmana 

ol ryma-t U P is C ve° ry short and composed in 

m K '“" 

So^cahed^ ted _ the Atharva . veda and •» composed 


It refers 


5. 


in it* L, . .. , 

in mixed prose and verse. 

Mundaka— Why it is so called^is d ^at one 

9 10^ io Sirovrata, tie tieau vuw t . . 

who properly carries out this vow is to be the recipient 

of the knowledge of Brahman taught in i . 

hans be supposed that it came to be so called beca 

its P connection with the Head (Siras, munda, mundaka) 

Vow? a rite in which one has to hold fire on one s head. 

It is composed in mixed prose and verse. 

fi Mandukya-According to Madhvacarya it is so called 

because it was revealed by the sage Mandu a. 

7 Taittiriya—It is so called because it is included in that 

part of the Taittiriya Brahmana of the Black Yajurveda, 
which is known as Taittiriya Aranyaka. It is in prose. 
Aitareya—So called because of its inclusion in the Aitareya 
Brahmana of the Rgveda. It is in prose. 

Chandogya—So called because it is included in the rs 
section taken as an Aranyaka, of the Brahmana 

Mahabrahmana ?) of the Chandogya or 
Samaveda. It is fairly long and composed in prose with 

a few verses here and there. 

Brhadaranvaka—One part of the well-known Satapatha 
' Brahmana included in the White Yajurveda, is regarded 
as an Aranyaka, the last section of which is th is 
Upanisad. It is quite a long one and is so named 
because it is really an Aranyaka. It is in prose with an 
inter-mixture of verses. 


8 


9 



10 


11. Kausltaki 


_One of the Brahmanas of the Rgveda is called 

Kausitaki Brahmana, included in which is the Kausi- 

* * . w * 


12 


«■*■* ** ^ w-- 

taki Aranyaka, of which this Upanisad is a part. 
Svetasvatara—So called because it is related to the Svetasva- 


crhnnl of the Black Yaiurveda 


T 4- l’ o 1 x; 


— % f Of 
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13. Maitrayant—It is also called Maitri-l "panisad, but a 

second text also exists of the latter name. It is so called 
because of its inclusion in the Maitrayani branch of the 
Black Yajurveda. ! t is in prose but verses occasionally 
occur. 

The term “Ten l panisads” is well-known, by which are meant 
the first ten texts of the thirteen mentioned above. 

From our mention of the above texts only to the exclusion of 

/ 

the other Upanisads. it is not to be inferred that the rest are all 
useless trash and contain nothing of value or interest. To think 
so would be a mistake. Very short or very late though they may 
be, some of them contain very deep and noble thoughts. In them 
are also found the evolution and development Oi some old thought, 
some excellent interpretation or analysis, or some new ideas. We get 
to know something also from them regarding modes o:f worship and 
spiritual effort. Therefore the enquiring reader should not dismiss 
them altogether. 

The chief and central theme of the Upanisads is the chiei and 
central thought of man and that is concerning his own self. If he 
exists himself, other things may exist for him, otherwise it is 
immaterial to him whether other things exist or do not exist. There¬ 
fore to him the chief and the first thing is to continue to exist and 
that in a desirable manner. For man, the thought is unbearable that 
he may exist now at this time but may not a little later. He wants 
to continue, somehow or other, to exist. I 'eath comes to him, his 
body is destroyed, but does he also die and is destroyed thereby? 
Does death put a complete end to him, or is something left over? II 
so, what is that ? Where is that? Where did he come from ? 
Where will he go? How did all that we see around us come into 
existence ? Who made all this ? Who maintains them all properly ? 
Who destroys them in course of time? Who is he himself? Is he 
the body alone ? Sorrow comes to him, so does joy, wherefrom ? 
Who gives ? How ? Why ? There is no end to his sorrow's and 
sufferings, but how to escape from them ? Is eternal wealth, eternal 
joy, eternal peace attainable? If so, what are the means to it? 

"These and many other similar questions from regions unknown 
occur to him and he tries to find an answer to them by pondering 
over them to the best of his intelligence and his powers. He cannot 
but do so. What and how the ancient sages of India thought on all 
these matters, is found mainly in the Upanisads. 

It is in the Upanisads that various theories, ideas and conceptions 
of the atman, soul, knowledge about and the ‘Science of the Self' 
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hi'c betn dbt^etl Another name for the knowledge of the Self 



e.ti.ji and that b\ means ot which the iinpen>hablc or eternal subs¬ 
tance. Hr ihnun, known i> para \idyit. >o the l panisads tell us. 

1 hit is profound and \et vers pleasant. 1 here is nothing it can lu- 
otu]ia*ui with. In it lie the roots of all the religions of India. 

How ter different their creeds mas appear on the surface, in whatever 
Un^uage it umknt. Prakrit or other provincial speech their 
scriptures mi\ he written, die basic principle of all Esdian religions 
has 'been ado: it d trom the l pani .ah. Mans if the central ideas 
the direrent schools of Indian Philosophy too have developed from 
he I paf.i-adv 1 hat is why the l pani-ads are a priceless treasure 
ot li-.t.i i, ii j. the whole world Whceser, irrespective of country or 
race, would try to prac tise it in their lives, would obtain joy of mind 
and. peace through it. 1 1 \ , . .< , 








I fr «n the Rmj? by B. P. Ray, *~a. By kind permission ot 
’utMiti tag Defortment.' . p-'.. 










THE WESTERN VIEW OF INDIAN CULT URE 

By 

Prof. Dr. B. L. Atreya, m.a., d.litt. 

Thanks o the discoveries and inventions os' modern science, the 
world is fast becoming one. No part of the world is now too far 
away from another and no community living on earth is unconnected 
with or uninfluenced by another. In every aspect of our life we are 
affected by every movement originating in every part of the world. 
After the last great war every problem connected with human life 
has taken an international turn. Health, food, clothes, housing, 
defence, recreation and education of any country or community are 
no longer isolated problems. They have to be tackled with in reference 
to those of others. Greater and greater contact of people of various 
countries, races and communities and more and more knowledge of 
eac h other’s culture gradually tend to evolve a common world culture 
in which in course of time the best elements of the various cultures 
of the world may be incorporated and synthesised. It is time 
now that this process should be accelerated and consciously 
planned. 


Lure of Indian Culture 

My recent tour round the world, particularly in Europe and 
America, and the enormous correspondence I am having Irom Euro¬ 
pean and American young men and women have brought home to 
me how desperately and keenly the West is now interested m the 
religion, philosophy and culture of India. During a short sojourn 
I was asked to speak on Indian outlook on life’s problems no less 
than two hundred times and the audience everywhere evinced keen 
interest in the lectures, talks and discussions. Quite a large number 
of university students of Europe and America have expressed their 
keen desire to come to Banares to study Indian culture. It is indeed 
surprising and gratifying to know with what reverence and high 

hopes they look upon Indian culture. 

A student from Pasadena College, California, writes, "What 

most people today, at least in the United States, consider an educa- 
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lion, I do not. I believe so strongly in the Indian ideals pi esented 

in the Bhagavadgita, Upanishads and other Vedanta Scriptures. I 
want a usable, practical, spiritual knowledge, not a degree.” A 
student from the University of Chicago writes, ‘‘Our realization that 
at least a general outline of Hindu psychological theory, as presented 

in your lecture.is more adequate to deal with our proposed study 

than anything to be found in orthodox American psychology.” A 
student from Vienna writes, “Owing to many events and occurrences 
in the last two years of my life, my interest has more and more tended 
toward the line I now desire to take, viz., Indology. I have become 
a Hindu convert and I am trying to sever the bonds that tie me to 
European culture and civilization, having realised and experienced 
that these can in no way fit to my mental make-up and disposition. 
Not that I antagonise the western way of living, but I do not believe 
that the latter is essential as a condition for acquiring such knowledge 


as seems solelv valuable to me.” A student from Walla Walla, 

/ 

Washington writes, “My readings in the field of classics oi Indian 
Literature have convinced me that the meagre and rather immature 
culture and the philosophies of my country would be immeasurably 
benefited by an intimate contact with the Oriental thought and 
culture.” A gentleman from Prague, Czechoslovakia writes, “As a 
matter ol fact I am vitally interested in the whole of Indian spiritual 
life, in its search of truth, in its ways to attain wisdom and illumi¬ 
nation. For many years I count myself a humble pupil in this 
special path. 1 have no doubt that sooner or later my contact with 
India will become a vibrant reality with deep effects on my spiritual 


life.” “My interest in Indian Culture, specially in Indian Philo¬ 
sophy, has grown too deep to allow any relaxing and it is still my 
ardent desire to get in personal touch with the spiritual realities 

which blossomed upon India s soil.I shall be extremely happy 

if my aspirations in this field can find their fulfilment.” An M. A. 
of Oxford University writes, “It is Indian Philosophy in particular 

that I wish to study.It is my innermost and greatest wish, though 

Scottish by birth, to settle in India to give whatever I have to help 
your country to build itself up after its own fashion—-now that it is 
free from Western yoke. This may sound strange from a Western 
person, but it is nevertheless sincere. I have made a fairly consider¬ 
able study of Hindu Religion, and I find it in every wav more 
satisfactory than my own.” A student from New York writes “My 
purpose in coming to India is two-fold. I would like to get a eood 
grounding in Indian Philosophy and Religion and also to develop 
spiritual discipline with which I have eventually to arrive at the 
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••intuitive” knowledge o£ God.” some 

writes, “I have wanted to trave in ^ happy ; n ihis country 

methods. If they employ some o ^ combination. If 

Spirit, I should think it would be J P ; rtallt .» A highly 

the West is truly declining, this is a j h i£ j co uld 

qualified German Professor writes * ^dian Philo- 

with Prof. Hertel, Leipzig, m 1921 d helpful in such 

SODhv .It is the deepest desire of my Ute 

a way in a country which I ' c an be multiplied to any 

Such extracts from my 1 ^ has now begun to take 

number. They indicate the inteie ^ b un to realise the value 

in Indian culture. The western y lement to t h at of his own, 

of a culture which may e a and comprehensive enough to 

perhaps because the latter is no ^ idering t he growing interest 

satisfy all the aspirations of^man. caserness of India 

of the American yout i , s fcm and scientific knowledge a 


of the American youth in Indian cu scientific knowledge, a 

to acquire the American techmc^s semi . pr0 phetic manner, 

friend in Hollywood aptly lemaiked ^ india and lndia * 

“In course of time Ameuca ° * rea ction to this statement was, 

soon going to become America^ y^ ^ world becoming 

“The real good of the w time.” I am in S ood company 

America and India both at t e ^ and matU re minds of t e 

in thinking like this. e ™°“ eed q£ gra £ t ing the best elements o 

Indian culture on the mighty tree o£ ^ Th 

Northcrope aptly ends h«r ^ ^ ^ toUow ing suggestion and 
Meeting of the East and he ible to achieve a society for man- 

wish, "It should eventually be pos^ q£ Uving oE ,he mo 

kind generally in which t 8 guided Western nations 

ful, and the abiding *■ humble s, people in the Or.enL 

characterise the sages and n a y l fecls tha t there is a gre 

A well-known English thu * mc thod of acquiring knowlc g 

need of supplementing the Hc writes in a letter 

with the Indian way of ac, ^^ ab<mt it) that it is to the ea ly 

always we should turn for enlightenment, 

teachings of lm»‘i 
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scientific methods of the West have narrowed our outlook far too much 
by causing us to concentrate far too exclusively on the external world 
of senses. I am hoping ior the time when Eastern anti Western 
thought interpenetrates one another.’’ 

1 his desire of incorporating the best elements oi Indian culture 
in the evolving world-culture is based not only on the natural fasci¬ 
nation of the western mind and heart for the distant and unknown. 
Unfamiliarity and distance do often lend charm to objects. But it 
is also based on the sound judgment oi those few western scholars, 
thinkers and critics who have dived deep into the wisdom of India 
and have unreservedly expressed their appreciation of Indian culture. 
Max Mallei was one of the earliest European scholars, w'ho made 
himsell acquainted with a few works of Indian religious and philo¬ 
sophical thought. In his well-known work, India : What Can It 
Teach Us?, he writes, “if I were asked under what sky the human 
mind has most fully developed some of its choicest gifts, has most 
deeply pondered on the greatest problems of life, and has found 
solutions of some ol iliem which well deserve the attention even of 
those who hav e studied Plato and Kant, I should point to India. 

And if I were to ask myself from what literature we here in Europe_ 

we who have been nurtured almost exclusively on the thoughts of 

the Greeks and the Romans, and of one Semitic race, the Jewish_ 

may draw that corrective which is most wanted in order to make our 
inner life more perfect, more comprehensive, more universal, in fact 
more truly human, a life, not for this life only, but a transfigured 
and eternal life, again I should point to India.” Sir John Woodroffe 
an English Judge of the Calcutta High Court, who made himself 
acquainted with Indian philosophy, writes in one of his books “An 
examination of the Indian Vedantic Doctrine shows thmitls, in 
important aspects, in conformity with the most advanced scientific 

r : hou t oi the west and ^ *««»r* 

he ctence which will go to Vedanta and not the reverse" (The 

Brumon vh r't P ° Wer “ P ' 6 >' Wording Paul 

cism «Wi °h m becomc . falrl >’ wel1 acquainted with Indian mysti- 

m 11 h0 f an anClen ‘ herita ge of spiritual thought from its 
vi dth- Whdo 5 “ n P aral ‘ e,ed tor profundity and unmatched for 

who has widclv^ravened ^thfl T ‘h\ ACC ° rding ‘° Cann °" 

wmeiy travelled in the East and has come in touch with 

many mystics and occultists, “India and Tibet ran 

about Psvchologv and workings of th. i au h US m ° re 

\dler nr a „ ,^ wor * in P of the mind any Freud, Tung, 

Influences n ° f ^ ° ther movement ” (The Invisible 

* P ' ^ 1S no wonder , therefore, that the peace-loving 
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and truth-seeking people of the West have become deeply interested 
in Indian culture. 

It is in fact now time that what is best anywhnc in the woiId in 
the field of knowledge and wisdom should be brought within the 
reach of every man and woman living on the e.nth, by those means 
of quick propagation which modern science has placed in our hands. 
Every human being has a claim to all that is best in any culture of 
the world and particularly in Indian culture which has never 
claimed itself to belong to any particular race, country or colour. 


THE BACKGROUND OF BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 

By 

Prof. Dr. B. B. Bhattacharya, m.a., d.phil. 


By Buddhist Philosophy we shall understand in the following 

lines the philosophical background of the ethical teachings of Buddha 

himself as far it is ascertainable from his own words as preserved 

in the oldest parts of the Pali Canon. We do not assume however, 

that all that the authors or compilers of the Tripitaka put into the 

mouth of the Master or represent as having been said by him, were 

actually the utterances, in substance or in form, of Buddha himself. 

But there are nevertheless a arge number of sayings of Buddha 

<haf bear the unmistakable imprint of genuineness, not tampered 

with in respect of substance or form, although with regard to the 

import, implications and interpretation thereof, there may be 

differences among ancients and moderns as individuals or as schools 
of thought. 


Some critics in the recent past seem to have held that Buddha 
was not much of a philosopher but more, or at least not so much a 
philosopher as, a moral teacher. This would be hardly borne out by 
all that we know of him to-day. That he called himself no saviour 
of mankind but a guide to others on the road to salvation, is 
perfectly true. He regarded himself as a teacher above all things, 
not only of moral conduct but also of the reasons in support and 
justification of it. The latter function required philosophical 
treatment and w’e find that so far as he went into it, he was a 
thoroughgoing rationalist, logician and dialectician. There was 
a definite limit to his logic and rationalism of course, not with re¬ 
gard to himself or to his system but with regard to others. 

This limit was in respect of the most important and essential 
thing m the entire doctrine, viz., the very end and goal of it the 
conception of nirvana. We shall assume for our present purposes, 

h °“ t g0,ng im ° the ar ^ imen ts in support of it—and the contrary 

'ih?, nul bUt lmle . SU PP°« “day among leading authorities- 
• • . ' * was not of a negative but of 

anSH' aS "- dhar ! nak . a ■ state and that it did not connote total 
hilatton or extinction amounting to no existence whatsoever 
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like the complete going out_°£ the Existence of an in- 

emphaticaUy, repeatc an « o{ an individual “self'' is 

dividual soul oi Uu u thp denial of any kind 

well-known. But that does the „ co uld he have held 

of Existence or any kind of Self, 1 before death 

that nirvana could be normal y attaine^ ^ happiness Q f the highest 
or that this state of pre-death nirvana nihff W a f, re _ 

order accompanied with the consciousness of the cessatio 

^NirWma and Dharma were terms synonym^ 

to indicate the c haracter ises our conscious life. All 

our mind and constant c 15 ^ succeeding link being pro¬ 
phenomena are lin uninterrupted phase of transitory evo- 

duced by its predecessor in an umn P one who le, 

lution and the dharmadh atu by Buddha. On 

viz., the s P ur “ u Buddha is said to have become dharma- 

dhatu-svabhavatmaka. Dharma con ^ ^ Conditioned by the 

the world and the gradation g . Wheel of the Law is the 

principle of dharma. Dhamma-cakka ^or the Whee L ^ Brahman . 

same as Brahmacakra ; the way o h Dhai mayana or the 

the Noble Eightfold Path is aho«* ^ pM ^ Dharma 

Brali mayana. Homage and ii. 138; Ahgut.ara- 

nikSya. ii. 20). In the somewhat later text Tagore 

is personified as the god of ngh is a state of “im- 

maintains that Buddha's c^cep i° comlant consciousness of un- 

"ed M loTls what' 0 Buddha understood by Brahma-viMra or 

rr;«ca,ion, - 

Dharma are rationally exp ain beyond the scope of reason 

Character of Dharma or mm, “Cusncss. But yet it can 

or logic or the normal p. a ^ disciplined moral and 

be directly experienced by w intui tional mystic reality. 

mental iile. 'as a kind *‘^"enTth on Ihe nature of the 



nor ex- 


mental life, as a kind o sup> - on the nature of the 

Buddha disliked dwelling a ' ^ it The reason for it was 

absolute and discouraged R d( , scribcd n „r . . 

'"‘r;/ , di 1 Bh»p«- 

j-*"* mentaland 
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moral life. Speculation on it was idle and fruitless and amounted 
io nothing but a castle in the air whereas the way to know and 
obtain it was practice of morality. Buddha’s whole emphasis was 
on this latter aspect of it, obtaining nirvana through ethical con¬ 
duct. The existence of some ultimate reality or the absolute, he did 

- * 

not deny but he under-emphasised it because the other aspect of it, 
moral practice, was what he wanted to emphasise more particularly. 
This might have better served his immediate objective of leading 
men on the path of nirvana but it resulted in making his system in¬ 
complete in respect of an essential detail, as some critics of recent 
times have rightly pointed out. 

Be that as it may, what we note in connection with Buddha’s 

* * 

unwillingness to be drawn into any discussion on the nature of 

the absolute is that he did not deny its existence but held it 

/ 

to be indescribable, beyond knowledge and reason, comprehen¬ 
sible onl\ by direct and personal realisation through a perfectly 
dixiplined moral and mental life and that without this earnest 
ethical and mental effort it was wholly useless to speculate on it. 
it h as to be remembered that this attitude of Buddha was neces¬ 
sitated by the atmosphere prevailing around him, viz., speculation 
on the ultimate reality to the detriment of ethical conduct. That 
he lived in a highly speculative age is apparent from his own 
accounts of his contemporary teachers and their thoughts as also 
m the trend of the enquiries made of him by his numerous 
nterrogators. The Upanisads and the teachings of the Jainas, 
Ajivikas, Brahmanical theisis. the primitive Samkhya etc., all reveal 
is u,t < :it zeal for speculation on the ultimate reality in that acre. 

! hat the ethical conduct too of the age much needed reforming, 
L also apparent from the high emphasis placed on it not only by 
Buddha but also b\ the Upanisadic and the Taina teachings con¬ 


temporaneous with him. 




Modern critics have discerned the great affinity that exists be¬ 
tween the Upanisadic conception of Brahman (in 'its nirguna, and 
fciot thcistic mode) and Buddha's Dharma or Nirvana. The resem- 
p.mces between the two are indeed very striking and hardly re- 
ire further re-statement, for a number of very able thinkers have 
Wreadv dwelt at some length thereon. Many of them have also 
u the view that Buddha was probably influenced by the thoughts 
town as having originated in the Upanisads and that he effected 
me improvements in these thoughts and also divested them of 
c of theii crudities so that they found a refined re-statement as it 
•ere, in his hands. This point of view needs perhaps a little re- 
9 
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examination today in the light of the present state of our know¬ 
ledge regarding the background ol lmhan i ulture in tie age o 

Buddha, 



II YVdi< Bialmianism came ii'io lmlia voiiuwhere in 

v ,„ m l mill,mum B.C. and .1 a <ultOK amt civilization '***** * >'"•'« 

... than tli .i **l the nomatfu A*va„ semi-ba, banana toonted 

in I in I ia fol .11 Kan two millcnia befotrt *1" 

hordes, as iiiiiv sums in- a historical i *" «*•«“*** beyonddoubt 

limn mi- caiuin.ill sav lhal all tl... anckM lute » hou S h ? 

knew is iuntamed in the Vedic Ihciaimc. The ..»•« 

d.mht s,„„, eh mi ms nlilii than the time when the A. sans entere 

ami settled down in lmlia hut the major part of them, in_° 

we now have it. is ..I Indian origin. it was ton.e.v., ami tom- 
I,used alter the Aryan, had entered India. A- '* Vedtc though hk 
and even religion must have been influenced .nnsnlv.al.lv by > 
atmosphere that ahead, prev ailed in India. It ts true enoughjtat 

much of what prevailed among the invade,-, conquerors or an- 
mams, whatever name we call the lndo-A,va„s In. m liienied , 
older condtions existing in India. The culture and <tv.ltsat.on that 
grew up in India in the subsequent centuries was a compost p 
duct of A, van and nun-Arvan . lenient, hut we are often apt to org 
tint the major contributor to this composite product »■*’ 

comparatively cruder Aryan element hut the 

non-Aryan element. It has long been known that tin San 

anmianc and the culture complex of India contain a It;"'*' '* ■ 

non-Aryan elements, vaguely » • d the view that 

names. Modern ph g sl)C ech itself in the form r 

let alone later Sanskrit. ,*c' * | lav i„g undergone considerable 

now have it, shows Helmets w th nonZvrvan Indian languages. 

modiheauon through - contact^ ^ yjw lh t 

Dr. -Sunitl Kumai Cl J , - t grew up through 

no less than three-fourths ol Indian c. Disu , r bi ig though 

the ages and as we find it to-day is -AD ■ more and 

“^r s ^;o r : h rv^ r ^::^c:n: c f»c,i,,ea .**. - 

every aspect of Indian Cultuie. nn nended to the Vedic 

We find the Upanisadit embedded m^o^p ^ morcover 
literature as a veryjaW^J“ ■ ic rc | ation with the samfictal 

the Upamsads do not bear . h (he 

cult of Vedic polytheistic J' ? rf ’ , statcd b y the com- 

tained in the Upantsads did not \ ‘ „„ the Brahmins, be the? 

pifers themselves of these tests, or.g.nate among 
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those engaged in the daksina-earning sacrifical hocus-pocus or those 
of a more thoughtful mind engaged in theosophic interpretation 
of Vedic rites as found in the Brahmanas; enquiring Brahmins an 
represented in the Upanisads as sojourning in quest of this secret 
and profound knowledge to the courts of Ksatriya Princes who are 
supposed to have been the first discoverers of the Brahman-atman 
entities and of the identity of the two. Further, the attitude oi 
the Upanisadic mystics is certainly not much in sympathy with the 
Vedic cult ; it has little reverence for and confidence in the \ i 
religious outlook. Then again, a strong ascetic spirit width is un¬ 
known to and incompatible with the Vedic conception c l life heic 
on earth and alter death, characterises and finds laudation in 


Upanisadic thought. Last but not least, the deep strain of pessimism 
that characterises Upanisadic thought in common with Buddhism, 
l ainism and the Samkhya, can hard I v be said to be a direct 

J ' ' 

product of Vedic Brahmanism, intent as the latter was on procuring 
the good things of life on earth. 

o o 

I he wide scope o the association of ideas makes possible, with 
a little stretch ol the imagination and without needing much philo¬ 
sophical casuistry, the connecting of any two thoughts or things. 
But ii an accurate historical sense is made to monitor the associa¬ 
tions hitherto imagined among the ideas and institutions of ancieni 

o o 

India, we shall very probably have to reject partially if not out¬ 
right many of the hypotheses regarding the Vedic origin of much 
of Indian religions, philosophies, culture and civilisation. 


On the grounds indicated above, we may infer that Upanisadic 
speculations originated wholly outside the pate of Vedic Brahmanism 
and had their source in the religio-philosophical thought-currents 
already prevalent in India since pre-Aryan days. That a rich 
culture which had been flourishing in India for at least two milleria 
before the advent of the Vedic Aryans, should produce philosophical 
thinking and religious ideas of well-defined types, is no difficult 
guess to make, for it is but normal to expect this evolution. That 
the impact with Xedu tension, crude but nevertheless very nower- 
i u 1 because practised by the conquerors, would affect the older 
religion to some extent is not disputed, but in India, as it happened 
several times clsewhcie too in world history, the conquered who 
were culturally more advanced gave more to the conquerors than 
they took. In the pattern then evolved through the inter-mixture 
of the two, the pre-Vedic elements constituted the texture while 
the Vedic did probably no more than imprint the stamp. It would 
perhaps be historically more correct, therefore, to regard Upanisadic 
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as much as Jaiiia and Buddhist thoughts as having their roots mote in 
non-Vedic than in Vedic ideas. We also find that the basic ideas 
of the Samkhya and Yoga permeate Jaina, Buddhist as well as the 
Upanisadic outlook and it is probable that primitive Samkhya 
constituted the philosophical background par excellence of pie- 
Vedic Indian thought and Yoga constituted an esseuti i i n 
the cultivation of matters concerning the spirit. Both Samkhya 
and Yoga had developed probably already in pre-Aryan India. 
The process oi development went on of course dining Buddhas 
time and through the subsequent centuries but the chief impe tus in 
their development was provided by loi ces other than \ edic Brah¬ 
manism. Buddha was no doubt familiar with the various trends 
of thought current in his time, but it is curious that he refers 
nowhere to Brahman as a Vedic conception although he refers ol ten 

enough to the Brahmanic god Brahma. 

\11 this suggests that we may perhaps have to revise our ideas 
regarding the date ol the Upanisads. Could it be that it was not 
Buddha who was indebted to he Upanisads but that he and the 
Upanisads were alike the products of the spirit of the age? We 
may even hazard the suggestion i hat the Upanisads were indebted 
to him. Although the truth he dicovered was declared by him to 
be an ancient truth, yet at the same lime he claimed his discovery 
to be something original on his part. How could he ha\c done 
so if his conception of the absolute and of the eternal truth had 
been known to others already, be it howevei much as a Secret 
doctrine”? The religio-philosophical atmosphere of the age no doubt 
went into the making of Buddha but the contribution of the Vedic 
Brahmins to this creative atmosphere was not p^'bap^ much. One 
may be permitted to suspect that the non-Brahmanical thought- 
movements which culminated in Buddha, were adopted and in¬ 
corporated in the Upanisadic appendices of the Vedas not before 01 
during but after the age ol Buddha. In other words, the oiigin of 
the Upanisads was not at all Vedic. If this origin was in any sense 
Rrahmanical, it was not Vedic Brahmanism. We must not forget 
the priestly classes and philosophical thinkers with their religious 
practices and ideas who existed in India from befoie the coming of 
the Vedic Aryans and who bad irmly entrenched themselves in the 
lib of India. By Buddha’s time they had probably been absorbed 
in part in Vedic society and came to be also called Brahmins 
It was their influence which probably produced the symbolic inter¬ 
pretations of the Brfdimana part of Vedic literature. How ic pair¬ 
ing to the forest in old age and carrying on religious practices in 
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can be deduced from Vedic religion, one fails lo under- 
iujkL It is nnuh more likely drat the casie-d.v.s.on o souc y 
cm vocational lines and mainly on hereditary basts as rvc 11 * 
division ol one's life into loin asi.nnas oi stages we ]> V 
nsliiutions witfc a long history in India, into winch the Aryans 
filled themselves in course 0 1 time. The so-called Aranyaka parts 
ot Vedic literature, the "Forest-books , were the thoughts o 
redusts and mendicants that grew op quite independently ol et it 
religion, It is not improbable that the Aranyaka Books, into w v 
came to be inserted the Upanisads, were a later interpolation in 
the Vedk Collection. The label of “Secret Doctrine” given to the 
Uf*ni$ads might have been due to a “face-saving” motive on the 
pan of the custodians of Vedic religion, just as if one desired 
to adopt a stranger a-> his son, he would give out that the lattei 
had i ii begotten by him in holy and lawful wedlock but had 

ban born and brought up in secrecy elsewhere. 

From our knowledge of the teachings of the Jainas as pro¬ 
pounded be Mahavira who had started his preaching career some¬ 
time before Buddha, we find that the doctrine of an infinite number 
,,f individual souls had been considerably developed in Jama 
thought. The J;iina conception of individual souls has a great 
deal in common with that of Samkhya. Yoga ideas too belong to 
tbr same family. Buddha’s vehemence was unbounded in assail 

s 

in<r the individual entity of souls as much 
thereof. If Buddha was indebted to the Upanisads, it is not easily 

uiidci'laudable win he refused to accept the UpanLadic identity of 
ih atman and Brahman. From all his criticism of the believers in an 
individual soul, it appears that the idea of the permanence of in- 
di\ idual entity was abhorrent to him, specially because such indivi¬ 
dual quintessence was conceived as almost a “substance”, be the 
stuff ever so fine of which it was made, residing somewhere 


as the permanence 


stuff ever so fine of which it was made, residing somewhere (as 
Yoga would have it) or everywhere (as the Jaina would have it) in 
ihe both. Fvcii the Katha Upanisad. inspite of all its sublime 
thoughts, pictured the soul as having a size, however small. The 
Katha stands chronologically midway between the older and the 
lati i Upanisads and very probable it is much \ounger than Buddha. 
1 he transition from the Katha idea of the soul to the refined con¬ 
ception of the Bhae tvadglia is remarkable and Katha is one of the 
mam parents of the Gita. It is not improbable that this refine- 
n it was the effec t of Buddhist denial of a permanent individual soul. 


PALI 


BHIKKHUNAM BHIKKHUNINAN CA ABHINHAM SAVANO 
PADHARANATTHAYA RANNA ASOKENA BHABRU- 
SILALIPIYAM ANUSAS1TA BHAGAVA 1 O BUDDHASSA 

EKA dhammikatha 

ARIYAVASA 


]. Dasa ariyavasa. Idhavuso bhikkhu pancanga-vippahlno hoti 
chhatthariea-samannagato ekarakkho caturapasseno panunnapa«x*a- 
sacco samavasatthesano anavilasankappo passaddhakayasankharo 
suvimuttacitto suvimuttapanrio. 

2 Kathancavuso bhikkhu paiicangavippahino hoti Idhavuso 
bhikkhuno kamacchando pahlno hoti. Vyapado pahmo hoti. 
Thinamiddham pahlnam hoti. Uddhaccakukkucana pa unam 10 «. 
Vicikiccha pahlna hoti. Evam kho avuso bhikkhu pancangavippa tino 

° 3 Kathancavuso bhikkhu chhatthaiigasamannagato hoti? 

Idhavuso bhikkhu cakkhuna rupam disva sera sumano hot. na 
dummano. Upckkhako ca viharati sato sampajano. Sotcna sat . 
suit a pc ghancna gandham ghayilva pe j.vhaya rasam sa>.ua pe 
kavcna pholtabbam pusitva pe manasa dhantmam v.nnaya ncva 
sumano hoti na dummano. Upckkhako ca viharati sato sampajano. 
Evam kho avuso bhikkhu thhalthahgasan.annagato hot.. 

1 Kathancavuso bhikkhu ekarakkho hoti ? Idhavuso b ukkhu 
satarakkhcna cclasa samannagato hoti. Evan, kho avuso bh.kk 

ekarakkl.ohotr^v^o bhikkhu catlir apasseno hoti? 

bliikkhu saiikhayckam patiscvati. Saftkhayc am at itasc .. ' 

yckam vinodcti. Sahkhayekan. j.a, ivajjt ti. Eva,,, kho avuso bh.kkhu 

cai.imj>asseno^ho_u.^^ panunnapaccekatacco hoti ? Idhavuso 

bhikkhuno yani tani |,.,tl.„sa,„a,,abral.n,anana„. puth„ 1 >a,,ckas.,cc5m 

b Ini nunnani hon.i j.anunnani cattf.ni van,am muktan, 

pahiniini patinitsatthani- Evam kho avuso bhikkhu pan.mnaj.acccka- 

sacco l '"^ i|u|fu . vus(i bhikk|)U sainavasatlhcsano^ hoti ? Idhavuso 
bhikkhuno kamcsana pahlna hoti. Hhavcsana pah.na hot,. B.al 
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cariyesana patippassaddha. Evam kho avuso bhikkhu samavasatthe- 
sano hoti. 


8. Kathancavuso bhikkhu anav 



ppo hoti ? Idhavuso 

bhikkhuno kamasankappo pahino hoti. Vyapadasaiikappo pahino 
hoti. Vihimsasankappo pahino hoti. Evam kho avuso bhikkhu 

anavilasankappo hoti. 

9. Katliahf avuso bhikkhu passaddhakayasankhaio hoti? 

Idhavuso bhikkhu sukhassa ca pahana dukkhassa ca ] ihana pubbeva 


somanassadomanassanam atthahgama adukkham asukham upekhasati- 
jiarisuddhim catutthajjhanam upasampajja viharati. Evam kho avuso 
bhikkhu passaddhakayasankharo hoti. 

10. Kathancavuso bhikkhu suvimuttacitto hoti? Idhavuso 
ijhikkhuno ragacittam vimuttam hoti. Dosacittam vimuttam hoti. 

Mohacittam vimuttam hoti. Evam kho avuso bhikkhu suvimuttacitto 

* • * 


hoti. 


II. Kathancavuso bhikkhu suvimuttapahho hoti? idhavuso 
bhikkhu riigo me pahino ucchinnamiilo talavatthukato anabliav'am 
gato aya|um anuppadadhammo ti pajanati. Doso me pahino ucchin- 
namiilo talavatthukato anabhavam gato ayatim anuppadadhammo 
ti pajanati. Moho me pahino uchinnamulo talavatthukato 
anabhavam gato ayatim anuppadadhammo ti pajanati. Evam kho 
avuso bhikkhu suvimuttapanno hoti. 


PALI 


jambudIpe gatas.wvacx:h.\ha.dasake pakatibh 

KAT1PAYA BUDDHaGAM A- PARtYESANA-VlSESA 



A 


Prof. Dr. P. V. Bap at, m.a., ph.d. 






Buddhasasauassa ca Buddhagamassa ca mulajthannm Jamb«dip> 
llama. Asoka-maharajena pcsitchi dhammadutehi Buddha- 
sasanam nanavisayesii vitthatan ca^ patitthitan 
Mahindatiheram Sarighamittattherin ca 



So maharaja 


am pesos i 



* pi ca 


Suvanna- 




Butldlu 


i 







Buddha-sasanam ^tha patitthipemm Maramma 

mini pesesi tadatthay eva. Sibalaciipaio pi 

Siam-adi rattham gantva tattha Boddha-sasanam 

Acchaiiyam h’c-tam, abbhutam h ctam yam P im 

sa-anassa ca Buddhagamassa ca mula M hanam^ 1 ha _ s „ f „- 10 

ycbluivycna Buddhanuy.iyt sc Su^ato Buddlio 

ca into. Ettha bahutara jana na jananti . J . - % 

niima, kim tassa sasanam, ke tassa ^>***^6■ _ - nam parakkamena 

Evan, saute pi katipayanam papd'ta-ma hM y ^ I" m 

vayamena keci Sakkatabhasaya i 11 ,l ' adhuna ‘Gilgit’ ill 

muddapetv* 1* ■ • ^esarp Sakkatabhasaya lifchitanairi 

n amen a pakaublnitc kesam^_ n4tidQre k ale tipaladdham 

Bnddhagama-ganthanaop. *. P • ■ Tam thanam pathamavn 

ckasmim thnpc nikhatasu kattln y I . . Tasmim thane 

ormalakehi dittham kaltnakainaicui , ... ne ]a\o 

tint eka u!.,,ap. ;a laddh 8 . y»-~« S ' ' 5 

a in sum. »"“■ T »' 

Imesu pan,,esu ancUJ g t j, 0 pali-Tipitaka-vacakanam 

Buddbagama-gantbcsu ' M J , J vinilv;<vasm - (Vinayavatthu) .«• 

ativa atthakaro hitakaro ca, yadula . .. . 4 ,^r■n.ittfH 

- * IT* _ ^ . .a « f ri 


ativa atthakaro In taka' ,y \ ~ n i 0 eadha-Khandhaka'-samano 

Avam ganllio Pal'vam .A ima s,uim ganthe 

Pfdiya ' Kha, ; <lh " k; V S r b ,' iivaulu,. (2) Uposatbavaulm. (*) Pavaiana- 
niyojito. Ettha ( 1 ) ^ 3.1 ., mnrl vatthu ( 6 ) Sanghabhcdavatthu. 

vaUbu. (I) \assaxau , t } hu ( m Kalhinavattlui. (10) Ko 

(7) Bbcsajiavattbu, («) Cn * . ^ > Pam l U -Lohitakav atthu. 

sambakavattbu, ( U) 7'hivVsakavaltb«" (15) Uposathatthapana- 

j.’^h'tf'klun'dhaka labblianti. Pa, iyosaka-samsodhaWnam P— 
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- • • vi feava-vikkave ratanam hatthesu 

l m 'inpl;'immitUll \«. * 

vi annesan, va M ca hatthe gatani. Imesam ganthanam 

iinupaladdhabhSgata eko 
atta „o hatthagatakato ti W 

kintu atlva dhanam yacati. Imma karancna Kaupaya * _ 

aparipunna cva, Palibhasaya Vinayakhandhakato thane thane bhinna. 
Vinaya-Paliya aditthani anekavatthum ettha upalabbhanti. \ y 
PSliya sankhittena upaladdhani vatthuni ettha ativa papancitani. 
Ubhinnam ganthanam upasamharanam katva vacanam ativa pitini 
ianayati. Anekesu thanesu Palibhasato bhasanantaram katva 
Sakkatabhasaya likhitam ti patibhati amhakam. Thane thane 
nmlattham ajanitva pamadena Sakkatabhasaya panvattitan ti 
amhakam adhippayo. Palivam agata— ‘abhikkanto’ ti saddassa thane 
‘abhikanto’ ti ayojetva ‘abhikranto’ ti pamadayojana kata (Vol. Ill, 
part 3, ) 143. line 4). ‘Cittlkaroti’ ti saddassa parivattane ‘citrikarotl’ ti 

pamadanupatita Va yojana dissati (Vol. Ill, part 1, p. 8). Paliganthato 
ayam gantho ativa navataro ti patibhati. Maranakalasamaye ekena 
pabbajitena attano sapateyyam pannalekham katva Jetavane pesitan ti 
ekasmira thane dissate (Vol. Ill, part 2, p. 140). Annasmim thane 
Buddhavacanassa lekhanakiccatthaya ekena bhikkhuna maranakale 
ohina amisa-santaka paribbayadhanam laddhan ti ]ii vacema. 

Ayam gantho Mula-sabbatthavadinam Nekayikanam 
gantho ti vinicchitam panditehi. Sakkatabhasaya ajjahayane Buddha- 
dhammassa itihasavijanane ca ayam gantho ativa hilakaro ti patbitabbo 
. Palibhasa-kovidelii. Bhesaiiavatthussa antabhage ‘Sthavira- 



veva 


gatha’ pi khandita dissanti. 

Imesu vatthusu Sanghabhedavatthumhi Suttapitakapaliya anto- 
gadhe Dighanikaye agatam Samannaphalasuttam pi dissati ti 

vimhavakarakam. Tam suttam imasmim vatthumhi khanditameva. 

/ * ■ ■ * , * 

fassa aniio bhago uparinidditthassa rajapurisassa hatthagatcsu 
panncsn iabbhati ti mannama. fena hi katipayavassapubbe kanici 
khanditapnnani ettha Punnapattana-nagare ‘Bhandarakara-Pracya- 
vidya-samsodhana-mandirassa’ Atthavahassa santike vacetva vinicchan- 
anattham pcsitani ahesum. Tani amhehi vacetva vinicchitam ‘etani 
l^annani Sakkatabhasaya likhita-Samannaphalasuttssa yeva'ti. 
Imasmim \ isaye amhehi eko lekho pakasito yeva saddhim chayacittehi 
(j)hotographs). 1 Imassa suttassa Bhota (Tibetan)-bhasayam ekam, 
Cinabhasayam pi tini parivattita-sankharanani upalabbhanti. Etam 

sandhaya pi amhehi anno lekho pakasito 2 yeva. Natukama datthuin 


/ Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
iii-iv, pp. 240-253. 

* Indian Culture, vol. XV, Nos. 1-4 
Commemoration Volume, pp. 107-114, 

10 


Research Institute, vol. XXX, parts 
(July 1948-June 1949), B. M. .Barua 
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-i fi Avam Sakkatabhasaya likhito gantho Khristayugassa 
arahanti. y . ccatnlca kale lambudipe pavattamancsu 

sattama-attliama-samvaccharasataka-kaic jan i 

akkharesu likhito ti patibha nrhtthaDubbani abbhutani 

Ti-catu-vassa-pubbe anna,,, ;P^ v f ^^punnam P«j- 

amhakam ditthipathe agatam. ' \*., r a mIn a-Siam-Kambojadb 

bhasaya likhkagantha yebhuyyena SAala-Ma, 

rattbanany akkliaresu yeva^bkb,taru^cis^^^^ Nepala-rajthaiy, gakhi 

Sr^n t b«aye 

pakaslyissati saddhim chayacueb, u. 



\SOKA ON FOREIGN C 



By 

✓ 

Prof. B. N. D-VS, m.A 


■ Br* « 
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N- 


v 

j 11 dl 


1 *i 



remicring in. B*f* of A»ka' S Rock Edict XIII. It records 

effect erf war, on conquest by violent means and *>n the superioi 
Dkarma or the Moral Law—a term we may translate even 



Edict is foond inscribed on rocks in Kal>i in North India, Shahbazgarln 
a in the North-W r.thr. Giniar in West India and Yerragudi in 

la yhe Inscriptions are damaged in all the places and the text here 


<i 


fn trri n njfnft.iriS( m ui the different versions.] 




[Caliny tO wel t conquered l)\ the Beloved of the 
K ing Pn\adariin* f when he had been amiointed eight years. 




o wen 


14 ill 



hundred 

thousand 



>oi ted lrom there (as prisoners), 

< *u• and ; those who were killed, 
and quite as many 4 died (from other 



dharma and 


when the Kaliugas had been just conquered, the 
- had an iihim i . stirring fog dh&Trm /. a craving 


sJaughtt i . (! ith or transportation (as prisoners) of people 
place in the CQfVjtu *t of tjbo uiicoiKjiiered. are considered to 
> painful and of grate concern by the Beloved of the gods. 



a tion 


mg tin 


lor instruction in dltarma. 

lie Beloved of the 




felt 


or the people of the territory corresponding roughly hi the 
on tne east of the Indian Peninsula, 
adopted by Asoka and several other king of Tndia. 

r T f .; r r: '** V ! 1 f nie ,,f . A ° ka * meanin S either ‘one who 
**** °?^T ho * ooks Pleasantly (on others)’. 

- T*^ translated as 4 and many times that number 
lm - hue>t:onable, a> sliown by Barua. 
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IS 



no 

the 


where 

monks, do 





• ■ t u: c ronsi lurccl to be by the Beloved 

And, still ™ ks and other communities, viz., the 
o£ the gods that Brahmin , _ ^ wh om these are practised, 

householders who live the respectfulness towards parents. 

viz., respectfulness towards , conduct and steadfast 

respectfulness towards teacheis, a P nmDan ions, relatives, servants 
loyalty towards [nends, acquaintances , ’ laughter or the 

and slaves to them 

going forth (as captives) of.those h t . red by thc Beloved 

All men suffer from this and it 

of the gods as (a matter) of grave co ”^“j 
these communities, viz., the Bralmnns 

not exist. where the people arc not 

And in no land is there any place where tnc 1 i 

attached to one or other of l ( 8 thousa ndth part of 

Therefore (even) a him**** • * oHcd when 

to be <* mltter) o£ 

8 raV Th 0 e Bdoved ofthTgo^ tMntatteV ‘ h ° SC wh ° ““ 

he that can be and reasons also with the forest- 

The Beloved of the gods pteacis 

dwellers who live in his dominions ^ the Beloved of the gods in 
And they also are told o£ the o [ccl shamed and he not 

• r Lie. rpmnrsc. so tnau L11 ^; 
suite ot Jus remunt, 

destroyed. wishes (to practise) 

The Beloved of the gods 1 *„ bei 

restraint, friendliness and o£ lhc R „ds as 

This is tin conques ( nhnrma ; , 

the beat (compo st), rn Co «1 ^ y^ ^ B elovcd ot the gods 

here (in his own dominion.. . ^ Amiy „ga« by name (rules) 

six hundred yo farms w |r|| (King) Antiyoga, fr« lc ) tbc ’ 

and (when) >" the west ' Anukina* hv name. Maka y 

four kings, Tufrmaya by name. 

. i • i i i/l'i vf | )V IT ftlTlEt 

Alikvasuuat a u ; 
name 3 i,u >vli ^ * 



- 

(,r< at. 
6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


Greeks, 0* ^ 


f \ levnVl<ic 1 ^ ' 

• • . mil d bv the successors of A 

dominions iiilco. -y 15 > sSI \ 1 



The 

. m Tin-os of Syria (261-—24b • ^ ]>, (' ') 

SP ir.mv 11 1 ’hi aflcb'bfS of > 

Aniii’onai as / 1n ‘ n jso B.C.) 

Manas of 1 .''V 1 '':',.., ' 1 >72-255 ll.o 

Alexander ot Ivpmis 
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llli asoka on foreign conquests 

And likewise in the south among the Colas and the Fzndya * 1 , 
l ' P ^ncUikewisehi (his own) dominions, and among the Yonus and 

KambojasA 1 among .he Nibhato 

ihe Bhojas and the Fitinikas, among the Andhras am ■^■ j 

everywhere (people) follow the teachings on dharma ol 

^where the envoys of the Beloved of the gods do not go. 
they tie., the inhabitants of those regions) loo, having heard o tbe 
practice of dharma, prescriptions and teachings on *"»» “! 11,1 

„ , , 11 < rnntinilC tO) uO SO. 


practice ot dharma, presuipuuna auu 

Beloved of the gods, practise dharma and will (continue to) do so. 

u rion ic iU * f***mre of the conquest won cverywhcu 




means of this. 

But (of) minor (importance) is that satis!u< lion. 
It is matters concerning the next world that the 


Beloved of 



gods considers to be of great effect. 

This Edict on dharma is inscribed for this purpose that my sons 

and grandsons that there arc, may not consider new conquests worth 


conquering, 

(And that) even in conquest with weapons, they may prefer 

forgiveness and light punishment. 

(And that) they may consider that only as (true conquest, which 

is conquest by dharma, 

(For) it concerns this world and the next world. 

Let this he their sole joy—the Joy of dharma, 

(For) that joy concerns this world as well as the next world. 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 


Tribes of South India. 

Cevlon. 

These and the following are peoples of North-West, West and 


South India. 




the literary activities of THE 



By 


Dr. a. c. Sen, m.a., ll.b., ph.d. 



• , I b is come down to us in three main 

[ HE thought ol ancient n ‘ j aina . The first ttvo arc 

(reams, **., Brahn.amcal, Bud^ except among a limited 

[airly well-known but the la scopc , the literature ol the 

tircle oE scholars, although in ex importance or interest 

| ainas, both religious and secular i not ol ks 1 mind o£ 

limn the literature o£ the Buddhist in revealing 

ancient India. iiwature are the canonical texts, about 

The oldest part of this jara JainaSi divi ded into several 

forty-six in number, o _ This division has, however, 

p oups called the Angas, Upangas ^ critical scholar5hi p has 

been made on an artificial ba. , lan „ ua ge of these texts is a 

shown, and is often overlapptng- Th gu g „ hal£ M&gad hi •• a 

kind o£ Prakrit known as Ariha *“f h a, the cent re of the activities 
modified form of the dialect g ^ and a contemporary of 

of Mahavira. the chief «P°" e ^ haj howev er, a history much 

Buddha, and of his Ordci. J half centuries older. Its 

older than MaMWra at hxist tv o . ^ in somewhat vague 

cores which are as oh, as 

Mahldm-r^tid':!;;, h. in .y,e and P—. rtm 

With the Pali literature ol ^ ^ the outcome ol the 

literature, however, is held under the presidents up 

labour, of the Council .,1 ^, allou t the 6th. century AT. 
the eminent scholar 1,1 vardh.^so sct down in writing 

It was at this time tlial . uec „( later origin as well, came 

to be incorporated in the Can [caUir es which seem to have 

r rnl tV|p (/anon snows *- . t iip aiib lffl u€tit 

In its extant tor . literature during 

found then way into tnis 

lenturies. , rc) atc mainly to two principal 

IV conteuu of .he ^ tenets and prescriptions on 

i r. c nit philosophical an 

liiemcs, vi7~, i * 
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„u,u«ic life or Hie discipline- The nKUldnspl part of .he 

mmiks centres chiefly round the conceptions of the individua 
w l Sv* and |1 k ultimate constituent of physical matter, pu go a. 
u L union of the* .wo .ha. is regarded in jainism as .he cause 

„( all worldly bondage and .he liberation of the jn™ hem *“ P"J“ " 
bondage is regarded as moksa, the final goal. The rules of monas 
life arc dealt is uh at great length and in great details. A very rigorous 
ik discipline involving fasts and penances is regarded m Jainism as 
one of the prim ipal means whereby the jtoa sheds its pudgala -bondage 
and as such, a detailed observance of a hard ascetic life is a matter 

.,i su|ireme|fenj>ortanee in this system. 

Included in philosophical dogmatics are the elaborate treatment 

of themes on ethics, | pchology, cosmology, cosmography, geography, 
astronomy, biology etc. AH those matters arc dealt with in a stereo¬ 
typed and ‘ 1-framc” manner and consist of long lists based on a 
system of d died, uh.ii artificial, cl a s s i fic ation. It is these long and 
innumerable 1ts that make the bulk of the Jaina Sacicd texts sonie- 
t drearv t unenlivened as they are by a human interest. The 
rod dialiJjiit N <>t Mahavlia liSivc lx t it diwsted ol all human 
tomb, !i\ ing cn\ironment and liteiarv diction and only the philo¬ 
sophical gist thereof has been presented in a series of rather mono- 
Hhis set formulae. It is these features that make the Jaina sacred 

^ ^ i 

texts such dull rending when compared with the Buddhist texts. 

1 < ann has opined that if Mahavira’s Sermons and dialogues lirul 

not been compressed in this artificial and mechanical manner by the 

iters of the KTipttu . but were presented in the form in which 

Tf delivered bv the Master, his sermons and utterances would 

tot 1 vc been inferior in any manner as regards literary style and 

interests, to the sermons and dialogues of Buddha as preserved 
e Pali canon. ' . t 








Notwithstanding their dreary nature, these sacred texts are not 
without matters of interest other than religious or philosophical. 
Important details regarding the social and cultural background of 
contemporary life are scattered all over the literature. 

1 : A few of the canonical texts in their extant form are wholly 

ifferent in contents from what they are supposed to be according to 
older 'Table* of Contents of Sacred Texts" preserved in several 
the canonical texts. Schubring. and following him others, have 
n that the texts of this type are to be regarded as “substituted 
U. that is to sa\ that the original texts bearing those names were 
1 an texts composed in later times were passed off under the old 
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The Dmambaras reject in toto the authenticity of the Svetamhaia 

canon and regard all the text as spurious. The Digambaras maintain 

that the old sacred texts are entirely lost. They have, however, then 

own authoritative texts which are of course of later ongm. 

Many of the svetamhaia canonical texts have commentaries, the 

oldest of them being ascribed to Bhadiabai ^ , j-, 

who wrote in Prakrit. The major bulk of the conmic.i a. . - 

tine was composed in Sanskrit between the 8tll. and 11 . 

l ies a.c. 


Philosophy and Logic. 

A large number of works were written by a long line of gifted 
authors of both the sects, on the philosophical principles o 
Jainism, in which a system of Logic known as Syadvada, propounded 

l them, found ?;***££* J" 1 ^“ Ku'iX 
knnda and Umasvamin (or Umasvati according to the Svetambaras), 

both of whom probably lived ^ ^^^^“ildhasena 
Divakara (7th. century) S-nantahhadra (12ll , tcnt .). 

(8tl. cent.,. Nem.candra ( Oili. ce, .) M the seventeenth 

This activity continued mfc commentari « on the work of 

century. Many of ^ as stand ard works themselves 

.predecessors but came lo wg ^ 

owing to their high merits. , and ritualistic core- 

Many works exist also on .el.g,.< «s '5 not con r ine d to 

monies. 'Lite literary activities of J- • meri t were 

ethii s. philosophy or rehg.onjdone. aslronomy , etc. 

produced by them on grammar, lexicograpny, 

Puranic Literature. 

n is found already in the Svetamhaia Canon 

theiC own vesions of the well-known P^anic 'ales m ^ 

r . ^ r tlw b*(Tpndarv fiiiuits lit lu in i 

.harailers of many n tin. o R _ ma Yndhisthira. Draupa.ii 

the orthodox, stub as Y‘ ‘ • mtlu r ridiculous and con- 

etc., Wire so portrayed as to make coll rse of time 

>i i nttitude* went on develop S v»irli 

i^r tt* O-U htythfc!.: figU .e, 
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as 



About the 1st. century a.c. was produced the wmk of *** 
kind, the epic Paumacariya (Pauma=Padma, a Jaina name oi Rama) 
of Vimalasuri. With this work as the basis, Ravi$enl Composed in 
the 7th. century his Sanskrit Padmapurana. The tale was Continued 
in the Uttarapurana ol Gunabhadia in the 9th. century. I In <th- 
bratecl Hemacandra of the 12th. century wrote 1 i is; i>i i-s.dukupiuUfflr 
caritra, the 7th. canto of which is popularly known as the Jaina 
Ramayana. In the 16th. century Devavijayagani wrote his 
caritra in prose. 

Similarly, the Mahabharatan tales also were retold by 
in their own manner. The Harivamsa-purana ol Jinascin 
8th. century gave the lead in this matter. A second Jinasena 
9th. centurv wrote the Trisasti-laksana-mahapm fma (<onunonlv 

J t • * * 1 * 

known as Mahapurana), of which the first part is called the Adipuran 
and the second part, composed by Gunabhadra, the Tttarpurana. 

In the 10th. century Puspadanta wrote the Tri$a§ti-Mahapuru>u 
ganalarikara in the Apabhramsa dialect. This work too is a Mali 
purana consisting of two parts, adi and uttara. 

. . was written in the 15th. century by Mala- 

dliarl Devaprabhasuri. A second Harivamsa was compost d in the 
15th. century by Sakalaklrti and his pupil ]madasa. \et aiiother 
work was produced in the 16th. century, the Pindavapui ana of 
Subhacandra, commonly known as the Taina-Mahabharat 


J 

< 

of tilt 


Popular Tales. 

For purposes of moral edification and also as exhortation to 
ethical conduct, a considerable literature was produced in the mb 
of tales depicting the lives of the “Sixty-throe Salaka-pwuMt" 1* 

and ° f , thC Faith ~ thC Tirthahkara* 

cis. These aie styled as caritras or caritas by the fivetimbai is 

an as puranas by the Digambaras. The earliest of this ,|-, ss ,,f 

rr r s?i - lak T i r niahapurAii:i (>f 2LS 

.. C ~ b \ A Cp,C belon " in S t0 class of literature is 

he Satrunjaya-mahatmya of Dhanesvara of c. 12th century 

A ™m he ‘“ritras* of the Svetambaras. t h e ‘chief work is thr 

As an appendix to the voluminous w^S ^ V l J^”**** 1 
Pansista-parvan, also known as the Sthaviravd' Ct . a,Uh ° r ' v,oU l, “- 
°f a large collection of ancient tales. . * , ” C * nU * 3 storeh <>use 

A large number of several other kinds of ™ i ,• 

produced with the same didactic I'*™”"' 

U exhortat on to inonii 
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i » . i i ., !, vcrv ]gme in number, the literary merits 

conduct. Although very urge Several kavyas 

ot these • wiih die same end in view. 

. ' 1 „r ,,mr]i kimwn as Dhxrmalutliis, poems m *h« ornate 

style called Cimpas. biography , wer( uliu ,„. n* 

*«**» »••*< o, ", rt sio, 7 „ '“.K;»;,ivcdw... ck. And*** 

..I u.» «T the .Utuh.nl ***» w* 1> ; oUm< „. 

“ "•‘ H,U ' r “TI t in thc lnuhn 1.1 architect, ..«| 

exuberance ot artist . Buddhists the same z( al e*pn ssed 

riutl^thT^us hTutc prolific production ot chit, urn d— 

ol literary composition. 
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charming. Long distances over hills are covered with corrugated 
iron roofing from the foot to the top, so that pilgrims can go up . 

down at all times. * r Ainivie 

The Butmans were financed by the Nattu kuiiu c is > 

State and crores of rupees were loaned out by them to the 

The rebellion against Indians in the past was due o 


economic "dependence and despair. For agricttlutru! pnrposes and 
specially Cor harvesting paddy, labour from Madras and Orissa nsed 
to go to Burma before the Japanese attack. . , 

hand! of indians an! the Burmans became poor. That was another 

cause for irritation and revolt. , c 

The rich treasures of Ava, Amarapura an ° iei 1 these 
yet unknown. A correct idea cannot be given of the richness of 

*The gold-clad temple at Mandalay is historic. Buima is uch i 

of India and Burmese" 

cases inter-married. They now form a different s 

known as Zerbadi. 


P'" css 17 million inhabitants. Mongolian in appea.anct 

but darker in complexion than the Clin who i e ot the 

described as perhaps the most attractive p P natural 

former British empire. They are open and f, anL T e, 
good breeding and courtesy of manner and they ea 1> ad f ^ 

selves to those with whom they come I (han to 

tics with China, B expansion overseas that brought 

China, for it was the &ez lenients Q f civilisation to Burma, 

writing, customary law and o Arakan and Tenesserim 

The ruins at Promt. dominant though 

*5 scs V—- “* chan,s and 

Kh 'T!all important persons 

belonging to the royal family n , ontbs _ an d then 

for some time— sometimes Sometimes they 

burnt. Ordinarily the An bury it. But very often 

the dead bodies are ht.ned £ £* J they put the 

Fnglislt-edueated urn coftm. • ^ 

dead bodies in a coran, uiuc 
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MV IMPRESSIONS oi i'.i K 

I , . Runnans takes place on the scvciuli 

The jraddha ceremony ol the Im.ma. 

day alter death. d Tabei . The poongys go out 

The poongy * beggmg ) ^ £oq4 Tbcy simply stand 

V«T «* r| y » the "“ c householder who keeps some food ready 
in front ot a house and ^ M lhe sigh t of the poongy. At 

tor the poongys comes do not use any footwear, 

the time of begging food t P & fcoin Gujara t and the 

The Muslims of Buinu g Muslims. 

Punjab. Today they are known a given according 

to the age of the penon. For examp^ • »£ * age , hc is ca „ed 

Ko fhanri Mong and ^ whe „ a child, she 

Baa,ni Mong. Ara " n * I?" 1 , elder i y sh e is called Dha Khinsu. 

‘ — SS LT^ ~ in this that the n da r 

she waves her hands and turns 

iTMandllafthereTa Bazar which is known as Oriya Ze The 
word'te means a bazar. This shows that the Grip, on* -habited 

'■‘ ,aCC -n ori^ Mng current even today, 

reigning an Unya King—*’ . < -i., ntr , 

® * r r> ?c Ticca 7 p Orissa. Pagan is Siiksctia 

The old name of Pegu is Ussa, t.e., unssa. s 

()i Pari - 

In Burma there is a class ot people who arc known as Pouna. 

They arc astrologers and they write on palm leaf. Some of these 

pounas hare gone there from Manipur. They speak Mampun. 

Some ot them write Bengali. The chief priest of these pounas lives 


in Banaras. . . , 

The Runnans have three important festivals. The first is Mithu 

Poyc. Mithu means fire. This is their Dewali festival. But they 

observe the Dewali on the full-moon day. The second is Edu Poye. 

This is their holi festival. This is their New Year. They use on 

this occasion ordinary water and not coloured water as we do in 

India. They put scents in the water. With this water and some 

presents of fruits etc., they approach then cldets and bow to them. 

The third is the Na Poye. This ceremony is performed in the 

month of (unc-Tuly. On this occasion people from al! parts of 

Burma gather at Mandalay. They bring with them their own 

wooden image of Buddha and worship it. Except pork, all other 

animal food is offered to the deity. The Car festival is also observed 
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t blares The Hindus and h-muas. specially lake 
in many lmpoitant ; 

« I i 4« rn ft 


great interest in the car festival 
& 



, r r , L m . t'lUp tlieii own tea 

n-chewers. They take men 


.. , • r Viisakh Their alphabet is the same as 

Their year begins from vaisukn. i 

the Sanskrit alphabet. 

The Burmam arc did not take milk 

without milk or m , lhc marriage ceremony, they 
but nowadays they me! • g n i ndian religious mes 

tise plantains and cocoanu ^ lake foo d only once a day. 

The poongys do not many. T • hc bows to him in 

They use Pali. When a Burman nice 1 &> 

the Indian fashion. 


GLIMPSES OF INDIA’S PAST 

By 

Haridas Mitra, m.a. 


Across the vast realm of India rolled in ihe past wave after 
wave of mighty invasions by alien races. But India contjuritd 
her adversaries and absorbed and assimilated their cultures. Other 
races and religions were given a ready asylum and shelter on 
Indian soil. 

A few historical examples to cite : 

The Indo—Greek envov Heliodoros calls himself a Bhaeavata 

4 O 

in his Garuda- Pillar Inscription of Besnagar. 

Kaniska, the Kusana Emperor, embraced Buddhism. During 
his reign anti under his patronage a Buddhist Council was convened 
in North-West India. 

The H una King Mihirakula was perhaps a cruel persecutor of 
Buddhism but a devout worshipper of Siva as his patron Deitv. 

The Syiian t.Kristian Church of Malabar in the extreme south 
ol India, may be traced back to the third century after Christ. The 
Jews oi Cochin were recipients of land-gifts from a local king, as is 
known from ancient copper-plate grants still extant. 

The Jarathushtrians (Zoroastrians) found ready asylum and kind 
treatment when they fled from their Persian home and arrived in 
Western India early in the eighth century. Their sacred Fire Temple, 
Atash Bahrain (Vrttraghna ) was first established in Kathiawad at 
San,an and the Parsi community made India their Motherland. 

Even in the days of political subjugation, India’s Lamp of Culture 
eontmued to shine with undiminished brilliance and spread its light 

g. * San anCS ‘ Sma11 sparks from it fle^v afar and kindled new 
the Mother^ Flam w — ° ften ***** with the s I )lc ndour of 

Vs.a to Further India and Insul-inde. g 

EaslOT LTMd *Ar “ tivi,ie> by Indiam in the Far 

Sanskrit the Malayan Peninsula (one of them of the 4th 1 

Borneo If™ r tT ' ' MaSter Navi * atOT ’ ftom Bengal), in East 
BO, neo (four of them written i„ South Indian Proto-P .H va scrfpT) 
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in West java (three o£ them in the I'allava and one in the Yak;,. aka 

script), anil in Campi in Further lnd»- , ,, 

The evidence o£ Ancient Indian literature. »>. m.h.iol 

numismatics, ins.. iptionv etc., as well as Greco-Roman sour P° 
alike to conn., dial, political anil cultural “ 

Graeco-Roman, Persian, Chine* ami other do,an. •■' >' 

Babylon (Base,.,) on the West W UmU** -«d « «"'*« * ** 

Borneo, on the East. 

Formidable in number, the monuments ant re , • 

dated with Indian Culture extend over wide _ stretches _ot the ear t. 
To the West in Asia Minor at Boghaz-koi (the village will 
to,,' literally in Turkish), were discovered cuneiform 
some of which are records of treaties between two kmgs. bo^cerumly 
Inilo-Europeans, one a Hittite and the other a Mhamu both W 
invoke the Veclic gods Indra, Mitra-Va,una and the tw.n gods <allc 

the Nasatvas. The records go back to 1400 b.c. 

Another very old Mesopotamian race, the Kasst.cs who eon- 

t , . * t i iftth rout b.c. arc known to have been 

quered !>ahvlofiia m the lotn ce 

worshippers of Surya, the Vedic Sun-god. ^notrated to 

To the East and the South-East, Indian influence pencil ated to 

the Philippines, Sumatra, java, Borneo, Bali and other .slands o 

the East Indian Archipelago and Further India. , 

, d.c'inmilndrdm.e’te^^dtnT Imlones.an'colonists, who 

f,nally’merged with the people of the soil, 

r „isi' u. o«... 

—‘are **£!' £352 

abandoned and forgotten exle „ded with the 

cxnamion of MahWana Buddhism across the Himalayan motmmm 

3 to Central Asia. Tibet and China. Great «nta' ° 
up in those distant lands from the beg.nn.ng of the Chnst.an 

onwards. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AL-BIrOnI COMMEMORATION VOLUME. Published by 
the Iran Society, 159-B, Dharamtala Street, Calcutta, 1951. Size 
10 X 6^ inches, pp. xxxvii -|- Ut3. Price Rs. 40. 

1 his is a symposium by eminent orientalists io t oinnu ninniie 
the millenary (Hejira years) ol the birth of the great scholar Sheikh 
Abu Raihan Al-BIruni (973-1048 A.c.,), philosopher, historian, 

mathematician, astronomer and geographer. 

Eminent scholars of India, Iran, Europe and U.S.A. have contri¬ 
buted able articles dealing with Al-I>iruni’s work in various field > 
of scientific studies and with his many-sided genius. i he nook is 
well printed and its solid get-up is in harmony with the spirit of its 
hero. The Frontispiece is a facsimile of a page of an Ms. in Al- 
Bh tines own handwriting, clear, straight, systematic and mature as 
his mind. 

This savant was known as ‘Master Aliboron’ in mediaeval 
Europe, his full name being Abu’l-Raihan Muhammad I bn Ahmad 
Al-BIrunT (more correctly ‘Beruni’). He was born of Iranian stock 
in the country of Khiva in Turkistan, now included in Soviet Russian 

J 7 

territory. Khiva was then called Khwarizam, wherefrom the savant 
was sometimes referred to by Arabic scholars simply as ‘al-Klrwarizmi’. 
Beruni is a Persian word meaning ‘of or belonging to the outside 
(biiun)’, in this case the outside or outskirts of the city of Khiva. To 
his contemporary compatriots, he was known as Abu Raihan. He 
died at the age of 75 at Ghazna. 

The growing fame oi the young scholar was recognised by the 
ruler of Khiva by attaching him to his court. When Sultan Mahmud 
ol Ghazna conquered Khiva, he carried away our s< holar, then 44 
years of age, among other leading men as hostages to Ghazna. The 
scholar’s fame won him the patronage of Sultan Mahmud. While a 
‘captive’ in Afghanistan, the proximity of India which 'Mahmud 
Shah s campaigns had just opened to Islam, exercised a strong 
influence on our scholar s imagination. He longed to visit the 
mysterious continent and penetrate its secrets. He crossed therefore 
into India where he stayed for about ten years teaching the Greek 
sciences and acquainting himself with Indian lore. He mastered 
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Sanski it; lie read Sanskrit books and quoted and translated from 
them with the help of a number of Indian pundits or Shastris whose 
sei\ ices he engaged with die financial aid provided by his ro\a! 

;i ‘ >li t M His studies on Indian lore arc incorporated in 
the work Tahrlr (or Tahqhj) ma h'l-Hijid min nuujnla niaqbula fi'l- 

mardhula, more usually referred to as Tdvihh'al-Hind or 
Indica, edited and translated into English by the German scholar 
Edward Sachau (London, 1887 ; new edition, 1910). rom which the 
name of Al-Blrunl is known to every student of Indian history. T his 
of course, is not his only work; in fact, it is but a small fraction of 
his total bibliograj hie output on various subjects, which, it is said, 
neared 115 in number and ii gathered into a bundle, would exceed 
3 camel’s load! The savant wrote in Arabic (it was not his mother- 

tongue) because it was the current medium of the learned world 
around him. 

For a Muslim living in the days ol Sultan Mahmud, almost under 
his roof, to study Sanskrit and things Hindu was no mean achieve¬ 
ment; it demanded an exceptional determination and perseverance 
and not a little audacity. “I found it very hard”, sa\s our author, 
to work my way into the subject, although I have a great liking 
for it, in which respect I stand quite alone in my time, and although 
I do not spare either trouble or money in collecting Sanskrit books 
from places where I supposed they were likely to he found, and in 
procuring for myself even from remote places, Hindu scholars who 
understand them anti are able to teach me.” 

Our author was one ol the most versatile and erudite scholars 
ol the Middle Ages, nay, as a very distinguished Indian contributor 
says, he was the greatest scholar in the whole world in that age, fottj 
the vision of Indian and Chinese scholars did not extend beyond 
their own respective countries and they knew hardly anything of the 
■ ■feat cultures of the' West, Greek, Roman and Islamic; in western 
Europe during this dark age, a little Christian knowledge through 
Laijn and of a few classical Latin writers was all that was available 
to the scholarly world; and, the Byzantine scholars of eastern Europe 

knowledge ol the culture of the Satacens. But Al-Bniinl 
quoted with equal facility from Plato and Aristotle as from a large 
number of Sanskrit works on various subjec ts. A man of unique 
bic adth of v ision, he was the most erudite, the most cosmopolitan or 
international scholar in the whole world during the eleventh century 

and one of the most outstanding of all times. 

A strong urge for the correct knowledge of facts; great intellec¬ 
tual qualities , a strong sense of truth-finding by criticism, comparison 


had no 
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and rational tests; and, above all, a universality ol outlook- 
characterise our author’s attitude towards everything. Many of his 
observations and remarks would do credit even to a mind equipped 
with all the most up-to-date critical apparatus of twentieth century 
knowledge. The Prophet of Islam is reported in the Traditions as 
having said, “Seek ye knowledge even to China”. A devout Muslim 
though our author was, “he believed ’, says a Western conti ibutor, 
“that the Koran was in all essentials in perfect harmony with obier 
relisjious codes in so far as tliev all shared more or less in the unique 

o * 


Truth”. 

Is it not very surprising that our author’s measurement of the 
earth’s radius is short ol the modern calculations by less man 12 miles 
and that of the circumference of the globe by about 70 miles only ? 

Inspite of his penetrating criticism of other views or evidence 
or hearsay, he had true modesty. He acknowledged it with full 
candour whenever his own information was insufficint or his own 
understanding inadequate. Some of his quotations from Sanskrit 
works have intrigued scholars inasmuch as they do not tally with 
the extant texts. It has now been shown that these quotations are 
from versions of the texts formerly unknown but that have now come 

J 

to light. One quotation by him from the Bhagavadgita seems to 
have been taken not from the text itself but from some commentarial 
paraphrase. 


We cannot resist the temptation ol presenting the reader with 
some of his casual remarks, e.g., says he, “We ask God to pardon us 
for every statement of ours which is not true”; 

Concerning some rather tall stories about charms lor snake bites, 

he concludes, “I for my part do not know what to say about these 
things, as I do not believe them”; 


all tiieir beautiiul 


Referring to Mani and Manichaeism he has, 
books were intended for deliberate deception”; 

Regarding Buddhist views he says, “I have never found a 
Buddhist book and never known a Buddhist from whom I might 
have learnt their theories ... All I relate of them I can only 
relate on the authority of Aleranshari though according to my mind 
his report has no claim to scientific exactness nor is it the report 
of a man who has scientific knowledge on the subject”; 

Regaidnig the Indian astronomer and mathematician Brahma¬ 
gupta’s remarks on Mount Meru he says, “I for mv part have no 
means of arranging this erroneous sentence in a reasonable shape”; 
again on Brahmagupta’s work he remarks, “There seems to be some 
confusion in this chapter perhaps by the fault of the translator”- he 
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is scrupulously lair to his sources and careful that his readers may 
not misunderstand them, e.g.. In case, however, one word or other 
in our translation should be used in a meaning different from that 

o 

which it generally has in our sciences, we ask the reader to consider 
only the original meaning of the word (not the technical one , for 
tlxis is meant.” 

Concerning the belie! in the revolution of the earth round the 
sun, he recalls Lhat the subject has been deeply studied by both 
ancient and modern astronomers and with the tenacity characteristic 
of a man of science who believes he has found something solid, he 
says, “We, too, have composed a book on the subject, called the Key 
of Astronomy , in which we think we have surpassed our predecessors, 
ill not in the words, at all events in the matter. 

On alchemy, pursuit whereof he found common in India among 
the powerful, he has very refreshing observations to make, this 
precious science of Rasayana were banished to the utmost limits of 
the world, where it is unattainable to anybody, it would be the best”. 

science”, motivated simply by 


1 1 




Again, Alchemy is a 
“excessive eagerness for acquiring fortune and for avoiding misfor¬ 
tune”, but nevertheless “No nation is entirely free from it and many 

intelligent people are entirey given to alchemy.” 

Al-Riruni is, as an Indian contributor points out, the fostj 




scientific Indologist inasmuch as he brought to bear a HHH 
critical, rational and comparative method on the study of Indian 
lore. No foreign writer on India adopted this attitude and not many 
had the necessary equipment to be a scientific critic. 
the Greek envoy of the 3rd century b.c., described things just as he 
found, sometimes just as he heard of them without any pretence to 
deep analysis. The Chinese Pilgrims of the 5th-7th centuries a.c., 
some of them endowed with an exceptionally high degree of scholarly 
talent., saw and judged everything with wonder and adiniialion in 
the holy land of Buddha and believed in everything reported to 

them. Habar, the Mughal conqueror of the Kith century, saw only 
tile surface of men and tilings, and that again with the prejudiced 

mind natural to a conqueror. Indian writers often quote 

se Pilgrims with approbation because of the many 




the 

good tilings they said about the country 

nations are not 



•teas 




uni is s 





quoted because his 

.m impartial mind however, Al-Bfruni’s 
entitled to gieat < onsidei ation because of 
(onmieiits oi iginated. Nothing is more hat 
than an attitude of self-< omplacency and di 


t r 


i 



To 


ulvtT.se (omments should be 








a scientific mind 
egard of contrary views. 
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U a am.akt 10 regard Al-Biruni as umympa.luuc .o India, 

lor the ev .,1 u.nv.rse was the truth a, rxeuiplilied tit tlu- addtt.011 
ol Sansktit legends on Sultan Mahmuds Indian coinage. None mt 
\| Biiui.i i oiild have persuaded the Sultan to take this very unusua 
and rather tcwhdioMry Mep. without parallel in Islamic history. 
lh«e Sanskrit legends on the coins served no utilitarian purpose 
peil.mal expedientV. Ii was solely the love of Sanskrit and 
Iih! n thought that prompted oui scholar to induce his Hindu- 
hater Sultan to take this step. It is interesting to note that Al-Biruni 
translated the kaltma m the Mamie treed Huh is no god except 
Allah, and Muhammad is His prophet as aiyaktdm ekani, 
Muhammada aintara. 1 his rendering is not quite consistent with 
mu iomeptions hut a wived to hiing home the essence ol the 
watm to the Hindu mind. l.yaktha-nume has again been used 
f«it Aidhk hismi-lldh. 1 his shows how 



I 4 


deeplv Al-Biruni had 
.J ihe philosophical mind of India. But he belongs not only 

to Indian histoic. not only to the histot\ <>l ilu eleventh ceiltuty; he 
i« kNMj I to world histor) lot all limes. It is interesting to l ft all that 
id .*11 who came to be a world figure, was given by the citizens 
a klma. tl.t n.at ' ol the ou sidtt . 'the provincial in the sense oi 
the suburban! or 'the ^rustic*. 




I he quality of printing in India has made considerable progress 
in recent years hut this publication is not without mis-prinls occa- 
jllv, all llie nU't‘ regrettable Ih cause of its otherwise commend- 
!ic Ott up. Hut onrarthi i* tlu Publishers are to lie congratulated 

let i.iitcjcM; cut i a. tiltin' , 'O iHetul aiul timelv. 

M 


I\IWl-lR Y\l< V. the Quarterly Organ of the Iran Society, 
t alcutta Published under the p.tiionage of ihe Iiuliau Council for 
( iftltaril Ri Litioiis. New l>< Ihi, April 1951. 


tic Iron tiie Annual Report. the proceedings of the annual 
general met ting, the Pi evidential athhess. etc., this number of this 
journal contains tlm< articles in English and lour in Persian together 
with the synopses in English theieob I he contributois are an 
Indian, tour Iranian and two Eurojjcan scholars. 

India and Iran had vcr\ i lose rac ial and cultural contacts in the 
thuj!'! pao. \ *.1 tide of the most ancient and sacred literature of 
Icdia, In Rigveda. is not complete without a study of the A vesta, 
the sacred scripture of the ancient Iranians, and vice r>ersa. The 
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aims and objects of ilie Iran Society, which this |ournal seeks to 
further, deserve the sympathy and encouragement of all thoughtful 
persons of both the count) it s. The revival and irstoration of old 
bonds between the two countries will be or the benefit of both and 
will contribute to the maintenance ol peace in the * )rient, so necessary 
for the cultural progress of the whole world. 


SIGNIFICANCE AND IMPORTANCE OF JATAKAS. By 
Gokuldas De, m.a.. Lecturer in the Departments of Pali and 
Modern Indian Languages, Calcutta University. Published by 

CJ O J 4 

Calcutta Jjjniversity, 1951. Size 6^x9^ inches, pp. xx-J-184. Price 
Rs. 7. With a Foreword by Dr. Suniti K. t ihatterji. 

This is a collection of essays published at very different times 
in different Journals, with the exception of the last chapter which 
is new. There has consequently been some overlapping and repeti¬ 
tion. It would have been much better to recast and re-present the 
whole matter in a unified form, for which a good opportunity was 
offered by an entirely new re-publication. Misprints too are fre¬ 
quently in evidence ; the terms supra and infra and references to 
page nos. in the foot-notes have heen repeatedly misapplied. Printing 
errors are far too common in India. We refer to it in this, the first 
number of this Journal, only to draw attention to the matter. In 
our subsequent reviews we shall make no further reference to it, 
except in very glaring instances, as otherwise the same thing will have 
to be said in connection with nearly every Indian publication. 
However bad the matter may he, a University publication at least 
was expected to be free from it to a large extent. 

In these essays the author makes out a strong case for viewing 
the structure of the Jataka stories in a light very different from that 
now prevailing. Of the entire bodv of Pali literature, the best known 
are the Jatakas, a collection of nearly five hundred and fifty fables. 
The view that has held the ground hitherto regarding the structure 
of these tales is that each of them is made up of these component 
parts, viz., (/) an introductory episode, ( ii) the story of the past being 
the Jataka proper in prose, (Hi) the verse giving the moral in archaic 
language and many times appealing redundant for presenting the 
same facts of the story, (iv) an explanation of the verse or verses, 
and (?<) identification of the actors of the past story with the present 
ones among whom Buddha must lie the hero. 
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The author is not in agreement with the inevitable conclusion to 
which this analysis kails, tthat the Jatakas were conceived as 
stories of the burner births as Bodhisattas of the Buddha. In 
Prof. De s view the Jatakas aie largely folk literature in which beast 
fables and fragments ol historical tradition as well as tales of wisdom 
have been gathered together with a religious and moral purpose, and 
the \eiMS at the end form the real texts to hang the narratives from. 
He thinks that (*) originally the Jatakas were nothing but select verses 
bearing upon some past episodes adopted Irom ancient akkhanas 
pertaining to pre-Buddhistic times, (ti) they were used during 
Buddha's time as popular folklore and ballads illustrating the doctrine 
of Karma, (iii) towards the beginning of the 5th Century a.c. they 
were amplified as birth-stories of Bodhisattas and others, to which 
some moral verses were added, and (/?>) b\ the end of the 5th Century 
a.< . they took shape exclusively as Bodhisatla birth-stories. 

In proof of his thesis, the author points out that the earlier the 
Work, the lesser becomes the scope and influence of the Bodhisatta 
idea until in the earliest stage it completely disappears. He rein¬ 
forces his argument by showing that the Bharhut Stupa sculpture- 
versions of the Jatakas know nothing of the Bodhisatta motif and he 
'hows that the prose version of the Jataka Atthakatha is not the 
version of the old textual stories but marks a considerable divergence 

o 

from them in most cases as a criticism does from its subject matter, 
owing to exigencies of circumstances occasioned specially by the 
creation of a new phase ol the religion itself known as Bodhisattaism 
or RiuUlhalogy. He tells us further that the verses exhibit throu^h- 

iC ay. o 

out a trend of thought which is remarkably consistent and pre- 
Buddhistic while the prose of the Jataka Atthakatha contains on the 
other hand much that is still later, proving thereby that an attempt 
was made by the Atthakatha writers ‘to put new wine in old bottles’ 
m th< ir eagerness to read into the Jataka verses an expression of 
thought' and beliefs which were current only in their own times. 

Prof. IK s analysis and conclusions have much to commend them¬ 
selves and we are in substantial agreement with him. 

The prose portions of the Jatakas have been largely drawn upon 
many writers for material on political, socio-economic and cultural 
n torv of ancient India. Some have made the mistake of imagining 
that the prose information relates to Buddha’s time or to a few 
entur.es immediately after him. Prof. De confines himself to the 
veises only and draws from them a picture of conditions, social 
political and religious prevalent in pre-Buddhistic times as also of 
conditions during the early days of Buddhism. 
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The author holds that the Bodhtsatta conception mus 
been taken by the Theravadins from the MahiySn.su about the 

beginning ot the Ch,lst an 1 * . flowed by the Pali com- 

earliest commentators of C.eylon, * ' Bodhisaitaism 

mentators of the 5th century A C T at ^ttu. 

Asoka in the 3rd century b.c. ,s testified to by the^ ^ 

Sinrp their arrival there had been going on an oial tiaci 

shape of a commentary on he J^s ^ only ^ verses 

Suttanipata, and although the Jataka oraduallv centred 

without their Bodhisatta, the ^“S^vamsa and the 

round him after the composition of h • became 

Cariyapitaka. The furtherance of the Bodhisatt^^ 

necessary for the elucidation of t tse » ’ ose to keep 

with then veiy n g But the Bodhisatta idea was not 

pace with the ideals of * q[ the M m n da and all the 

applied to the Jata as even ^ 1 ^ birt h-stories of Buddha prior 

Jatakas were not as yet c n % au thor of the present Jataka 

to the 5th Century a.c extant V TataUa commentary and composed 

collection made use of J d com mentary as 

his meat work in Pali giving both the text 

thought proper by him m the S ' .* hi booU) v h., that 

Prof. De has put forward another theory ^ ^ m 

the original intention <& *«ry similar to Bhagavatisra 

inculcate among laymen a orm Bhaktivada or the cult of devo- 

tion and the attainment of hea \ and that this was very 

ground of the common beliefs o£ the . , develo cl later. This 

different from the P^op^ U careful consideration by all 

view of the author deserves to be gnen 

students of Indian religious history. 

the fundamentals p^cTo/s. 

.. i.i :.u~a Uxf the Author, 1950. i s- 


study. Published by the Author, 1950. 


TATTVAJIJ N ASA 
52) pi>- 177, Price Rs. 2. 


Published in the Bengali year 1358 (1951- 


i roks ire by Dr. Satischandra Chattel jee, M ' A " ? o 

Calcutta University; both sue 4-8* 
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inches and to be had ol pas Gupta &: Co., 51 5, College Street, 
' Calcutta. 

The first book is a lucid and faithful presentation of the funda¬ 
mental tenets of Hinduism within a brief compass. J he authors 
approach is not so much historical as philosophical, consistent with 
the sub-title of his work, and he views his subject in its fully developed, 
entire and completed form. Dr. Chatterjee’s scholarship, clear grasp 
of essentials and restrained mode of presentation are evident in every 
chapter of the book. Those who are not familiar with Hinduism 
will find in these pages a reliable summary of the leading traits'of 
this complex religio-philosophical structure. Those who know 
Hinduism will find in them a dependable sketch of its basic features. 

T he second book is in Bengali and is a collection oi twelve 

articles published in different Journals at different times. The topics 

are all religio-philosophical and are dealt with from the point of view 

of modern philosophy, as developed particularly in the West, although 

the subject-matter is often Indian. The method adopted by the 

author is a highly commendable one, viz., a comparison of the Indian 

and the Western philosophical standpoints. His objective will be 

sympathised with by all who desire the progress of human thought 

through a sympathetic understanding of and rapprochement among 

different points of view. We fully endorse the author’s view that 

friendliness and unity among the nations and peoples of the world 

would be better fostered and their cultural intercourse made more 

fruitful through the understanding of each other’s minds, thoughts 
and view-points. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We tender our grateful thanks for the touching Messages of 
goodwill sent at the birth of this Journal by the President and the 
Vice-President of the Union of India and by Then Excellencies the 
Diplomatic Representatives in India of Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia 
anil Thailand, our immediate neighbours on the East and South 
East with whom India's cultural relations began many centuries ago. 

We look forward also to the early re-establishment of Indtas 
ancient ties with China where an Indian cultural Mission recently 
went led by a gifted lady who has the unique distinction of having 
been'her country's Envoy' to two of the greatest lands of the western 

woi I Russia and the U.S.A. . , 

We are grateful to the President of the ICCR for his kin ness 

in writing a Foreword to this, our first number and we aie 'eiy iappy 

m. m -«■ ■ ■! Vi _ ■ Ilk . I. 'vL V 1 W X 1 ■ 


also to publish an article by the Prime Minister. 


It is a matter of great pleasure to us that the new 

is headed by an author of such fame as Pandit Nehru 

Minister of Education such a celebrated llicoiogiati as M an * J a 
and its Vice-Picsiilcnt a philosopher of such note as Dt. Ka 

^''The new Union Parliament as well as the Legislatures of ma»T 

of the constituent Stans count among >hen members xhc 

... for their services to the muse of sc,en«»4 

Governor of a leading State has been an education s 11 1 s 
that Of another is a literate,,, of Hole, greatly devoted to the 

historic til use arch. _ tint her O ntral 

Jl is also indicative of Indias progressive spin • S|a(c , 

Minister of Health, many of her legislators l» I , (hc portraits 
Ministers ate lathes. We have given on an «rb«P^“ £ Mc , 

of SO. lady members of the In, no ■>< ' photographs 

political parlies, communities and Slates, w.ios 1 

W(TC most readily available. 
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In connection with women’s role in public life, we desire to 
draw the attention of our readers to a recent statement made on the 
subject in the light of Islamic teachings, by Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad. Much misconception exists among Muslims and non-Muslims 
alike on the matter. No less a person than tin. Mmii ) 1 - j jt 
who is regarded as Egypt’s highest authority on Islamic religious 
law, is reported to have declared that the Mulim Code did not 

recognise women's claim for voting rights. 

Contradicting this view with “astonishment,” Maulana Azad who 
is recognised all over the Islamic world as a leading Muslim divine 
and Qoranic scholar, says in his statement that there is nothing 
in Islam which justified the exclusion of women from political or 
public life. i he general tendency of Islam,” he says, “is to 
have no distinction between men and women in all these 


matters.” 


Maulana Azad's statement goes on then to quote authentic 

historical incidents when within two decades of the Prophet’s death, 

his followers become divided into two hostile groups at war with each 

other, one of them being led by the Prophet’s widow Hazrata Ayesha. 

In spite of many other kinds of vehement criticism by her opponents, 

no objection was ever raised, we are informed, against this political 

and military leadership of a woman, which was accepted as a matter 

of course, and the later history as well of Islam supplies many 

instances when women took a leading part in politics and public 

affairs, some of them having exercised even the prerogatives of 
sovereignty. 


Ri rding the Mufti of Egypt’s view that the ideal of a Muslim 
woman ,s to be a good woman and a good wife, Maulana Azad says 

r , * truc - but not the "hole ^uth. To be a good wife and 

anther is certainly one of the crreatpcf *itrihn»o>. r 

M / *7 ol me greatest attributes of a woman, but 

of her oven ^ predude a woma " having a career 

of her own. If this were not so, the world would not have seen the 

ong list of distinguished Muslim women who have made great con 
in pubh" S MdS ° f kn ° Wled * e " played important r 6 .es' 


Social conservatism often invokes . . 

self-justification. The views of an „ ! P Ural prescription ir 

eserse therefore to be cm ul v TT ‘ he0l ° 8ia " < i Uoted above 
evidence. & P a 8 amst the background of historica! 
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observed in India some of 


During the current quarter year were 
the age-old celebrations of religious and othei chaiactcis. 


Early in April was 
the great Jaina Teacher of the six 


observed the birth anniversary of Mahavira 

century B.C. 



as 

sev 




-April saw the 

the anniversary 


enteenth century), the 


Bengali and the Tamil New Year’s Davs, 
of the birth of the Khalsa (end of the 
religio-militarism of the Sikhs of the 



The l ull moon 


of the month of Vaisakha fell on May 9, the 1 hnce 


Holy Day of Buddhism 


On June 24 fell the 

(corrupted in 
the chief centre is the east 
hundreds of thousands of 



of 


festival, the Rathayatia 

■M of which 


great Car 

English into ‘Juggernaut) 

town of Puri in Orissa where 

the 

1 i • I*' 


& 

COHS 



Hindu pilgrims assemble during 


occasion * 


, a .tip ill nl-Fitr when Muslims clasp 
On June 25 was observed the devout 

each other in fraternal em lace Alma are distributed 

unison at the conclusion of the kast of Ramzan, 
to the poor and sweets to friends on this occasion. 


The BuddhiM anniversary was c^iby^to** 

„„„,k ^ X ***** ,igh ‘;;l 

occasion. Dr. S. R humanism had civilised a large p 

India, Asia and the world; sUtanl () f world thought and was a 

ol Asia, it had ente.ee ^ , o ove r the world- 

part of the inheritance of cult. I 1 ^ ^ special feature of 

D. Radhak. ishnan went on V , did not g° 

J -i . i«. ,u itiu (lh.su. was tnai .my 

Indian religions, ]»a.tuu a > s< r i, >t in <• or any particular sage 

tain,; it .. » ."" "! 5£h. asked hit *** 

.1 was a mana <>( l' , ’ i s,mal “P;,, , hi „, bat to a.n pt 'Item 

.."inielle, tual «,ns<ience. Tins had, 

they satisfied tnen ;• Jg»i||j 
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Radhakrishnan, a spe< ial appeal for the modern mind which w 
scientific and critical. 


on May 1 was observed in many places by his foil !,,i 

birth anniversary of the ninth century philosopher Shankatacharya, 
tlic celebrated exponent of Absolute Monism of the Advaita school 
of Indian philosophy, also known as Vedanta. 

* * * 

On Max 22 were held many meetings in honour of Raja Ran 
Mohan Roy (1772-1833), the founder of the Brahma Samaj, who 
nought to unify the essential principles of all great religions of die 
not Id and whose Catholicism and progressive mind have earned for 
him the name of Father of modern India. 

< >n May 27, the Sikhs commemorated the martyrdom of their 
fifth Guru Arjun (early seventeenth century). 


Among events of a cultural character may be mentioned the birth 

anniversary on April 21 of Dr. Muhammad Iqbal (d. 1938), the 

l rdn poet of Lahore (now in Pakistan) and that on May 8 of 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 

o 


Poets and literateurs of all communities gathered together to 

]»a\ tiibute to the genius of Iqbal. The gatherings were addressed 

among others, by high ranking officials of the Central and State 

Governments and were participated in by Diplomatic Representatives 
o Pakistan and other Muslim lands. 

Homage to Dr. Tagore was paid in many gatherings where his 

2, " ere , his *»»» staged and dancesperformed in style 

Ins “tute « Santiniketan. On this occasion 

Sy ?,? issued a appeal for funds for the 

into a uni e Visvabhaiati founded by Tagore, now constituted 
>nto a university by an Act of Parliament. 


Early m April an All-India Musical Conference was held in 
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New Delhi, in which many eminent vocalists and instrumentalists 

gave performances of their high skill. 

A few days before this public Conference, a special ceremony was 
held in Rashtrapati Bhavan (the oliicial residence of the President 
of India), at which Dr. Rajendra Prasad presented to each o! these 
four masters, Alauddin Khan, K. S. Iyer, M. H. Khan and A. R. 
Ayanger in recognition of their high abilities, a scroll of honour, a 

costly shawl and a cheque for Rs. 500 in cash. 

Th is ceremony was symbolic of the old 1 n > i m \ i u i 1 u n > i 
poets, literateurs and artists receiving recognition and patronage at 
the courts of Royalty, both Hindu and Mudim. 


* 


* 


* 


A unique function, perhaps the first of its kind in the world, was 
held on April 26 when about five hundred Primary School teachers 
were entertained in Rashtrapati Bhavan in New Delhi. The highest 
educational authorities of the land received the guests and welcoming 
them Maulana Azad referred to the uniqueness of the occasion when 

n 1 1_. ritin 


the doors of Rashtrapati 


havail, so far opened only to princes and 
high officers of the State, were now thrown open to the poorest man 
in the country, and “not only the doors but their hearts also are now 
open to all the people in the country and this is one of the first fruits 

of freedom”. r i 

The Minister of Education dwelt also on the importance ot die 

teacher’s role in moulding the characters of citizens of the futuie 

Di. Rajendra Prasad in his address recalled the ancient Indian l ea 

of the relationship of love and respect that should subsist between 

the leather anti the taught. 



* 


A 

A newspaper auount states that as a result of informal negotia¬ 
tions between the Prime Ministers of India and Burma, scvckv 
I ndian, Burmese and Ceylonese scholars will collaborate in a scheme 
whilh will be joined in by Buddhist scholars from other parts of the 
world as well. f« »1" publication in ““ 

Burmese scripts, of the iripitaka, m * , t n 

ll„ ...tnttrie* ami sub-commentati™ on d» original " ‘ ' 

Ih paUialic.l ill It. vanagari for the first time. Wc wish tins an 
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undertaking all success and hope that the work would be carried on 
along strictly scientific and critical lines with due regard to the fiuits 
of modern scholarship and research. 


★ * * 

The convocation of a Grand International Council of Buddhists 
in Rangoon in 1954 is announced. The last gathering oli the kind 
in the Buddhist world was also held in Burma in 1865, nearly seven¬ 
teen centuries alter a Convention held in Ceylon. 

We fervently hope the Indian Government will convene some 
dav, a Pan-Buddhist Congress, for which representatives from all 
Buddhbt lands will assemble on Indian soil where the first four 
fiistolic Councils met between the fifth century b.c. and the second 
century \.c. No place would be symbolically more appropriate as 
the \emie oi such a gathering than Rajagriha, on which we publish 
an article in this number, where the First Council assembled shortly 
alter the demise of Buddha. 

i is intetesting to note in this connection the report that the 
Mss. used during the last Buddhist Council held in Burma, kept in 
(oncealment for nearly a century by monks, have recently come to 
light. It is desirable that an authentic and full account of these 
Mss. is published for the information of Pali scholars abroad. 


It is stated that the Thai Government intends building a 
luddhat Vatican, i.e., a religious capital for world Buddhism around 
<he Temple of the Sacred Footprints in Saraburi Province. The 
i eport awakens many imageries in enthusiastic minds regarding the 
tape tus p an should ultimately take. But one awaits more details. 


of Wi “ ’T" With pleasure that the construction 

oi a large new vihara on the Sinrhi win ^ , 

i* f , / oancm Hill is nearing cornoletion 

Csokr aTthe (l T T l'* tn' **** StUpa °‘ Sanchi ' fi rst erected by 

and N f og g a.laXt“ef\t he n °"’ OZT’ ^ ° C Sa " pUlta 
relics in the new vihara. ' 1 P ' 0posed to lnstal the se sacred 
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Important additions o£ Aery great significance to Indian archaeo¬ 
logy are likely to be made by more intensive exploration of some 
ancient mounds that have recently been discovered along the dry 
beds of the now extinct rivers Sarasvati and Drishadvati, extolled m 
Vedic verses as streams of great sanctity, and other adjacent sites in 

Rajasthan in western India. T ,§ 

Some or these sites, experts surmise, may represent phases oi 

pre-Arvan Indian civilisation dating back to the third m. lenmm B.c. 

and thus contemporaneous with the so-called Indus Valley Ctvtl.sa- 

tion usually associated with Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. Some of 

these sites again arc ol later dates ranging variously horn P ,e - hlsto 

to definite historic eras coming down to the beginning 

Christian era and even later. 

\ stretch ol land nearly 700 miles long extending from 
Baluchistan to Bib'S* thus saw the evolutton of a nughty cnM^- 

Scant is that the finds ol pottery, terra cotta, beads. > •; 

in these sites show that it was not one single cmhsat 
way here bu, several streams of culture ol different typernmn^rf 

m„ that what has hitherto been called the Indus Valley or H tappa 

civilisation needs te-naining, for one single cu U '* e ” J d 
flourish in the Indus Valley, and Harappa nans 
one single region only hut threw out branches ,n 

This hypothesis receive, support from the hu.hu 'I™' 

the village of Ag.u In Ud*. 

and . f,nds r ;‘ ,M, “ e, s Lw tlrit ihis region was inhabited from the 

(opper <oms ibat go to show tnar uns S w* nrosperous 

fourth century b.c. down to the sevent i <cn ui> " ' fi ls are 

population with a high degree ot c .v.l.sat,on. S m.lar 
«^ted also front Dhoolkot and Ahad in Rajasthan. 


Vi 


More than a thousand miles *£**»< «■ ' of it, 

ancient pa,.. That huge towns apparent 

a version of tile Rock Edicts i ave been discovered 

A II poll now St iles that remains o a sea .he;uh around the 

lying hurled und, rneath the sands of ■ iM OrtW. 

fa, no... Temple of Konarak. Horn many legends 
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it would appear that this place was once a 
doubt played an important part in India’s mai 


busy port which no 
itime intercourse with 


lands east ami southwards. 


* * * * 

\ Press message from New York reports that an Indian . h >i 
there claims to have collected a mass of archaeological, myth logical 
anil literary evidence which in his view, woidd si tow dial Indian cul¬ 
tural influence travelled via Indo-China and Indonesia to America, 
particular!) to Mexico, Guatemala, Peru, Bolivia and Honduras from 
the first century to the twelfth century. Peruvian poetry and 
Mexican history and mythology, says the author, are replete with 
echoes of the great Indian epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
and in Central America there are traces of Buddhist influence as 
shown by many ‘duplicates’ found there of scenes from the Borobuclur 
temple and temples of Thailand. 

This is a held of research in which not very much has yet 

been done. The autho pleads for a mission of Indian historians 

l je deputed for carrying out local investigations. If that is 
done, we would suggest that the Indonesian and the Thai govern¬ 
ments too should depute their own scholars to collaborate in this 

mission, for it is likely that if the author’s claims are found not 

to be groundless, it would turn out that the shares of South-East 

Asian countries were not less important than India’s in this cultural 
expansion. 


Mhile a lot is known today of India’s part in the evolution of 
.South-East Asian countries, not much has been done to assess properly 
the latter s contributions to India, which may prove to have been 
consider able. A step in this direction has been taken by the Inspector 

“ ° "ho Cairns that the iJn and T Z 

entered India'Lm thT inh K abitam of India a " d ‘hat the latter 

from ^ SUPP ° Sed * S ° me t0 " h - ™ 

Sanskrit'^itera'ture ami tt of 

more in the north-western regions of Ind B develt >Pment thereof 

later Hterature, fables and folklor and ha lunoi'ed pr ° minent, y in 

’ na nas su Pphed many imageries 
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to the Indian mind and many metaphors to the Indian languages. 
It may perhaps in a sense therefore, be called a ‘culture animal. An 
just as the Aryan immigrants from the north diovc eailier Innan 
cultures and languages underground and imposed thereon tic 
imprint of Aryan superiority, so too has the tigei horn tie cast 
flourished better on Indian soil than in its earlier habitat and domi¬ 
nates the Indian jungle now where the lion, says the Forests expert, 

is nearly extinct today. 


* 


From wild fauna, to * 




it 







in Sanskrit, Arabic and 1 ersian 
famous for its brilliant 
as well as for its rich yield of 
for the first time. 


material is a far cry no doubt but 

be welcome news that rare Mss. 

a 





in the archives of 

s to Indian literature in the past 

Mss., arc going to be microfilmed 


i a ,i 1P n rs t Ambassador of post-war 
We welcome in our midst the mst j \m r f 

C. ( nuany to India. ^.RW^Meyer. ^ regime . In his very 

who u.o a iclugcc. _ lk anno unced that German umver- 

fi.s' pttbltf s () , |ilogv. This announcement 

silies w< ic reviving then . , riilture lor nothing 

has served the cause o[ . ,, s ' G f generations of German 

aspect; better than the devoted laboms m „ 


S( 



a i s. 



, ili-.r the West Ueiigal government are building 

It is announced that .yn icelii... about the natural 

. t i i/if• hi\ hostel near i)«u jee m, r>* 

beauties ol'wl.uh place a 1 not^only W ‘“ iri - n 

hM,,r thC ,: V' ,Li ‘i./uui'^lscrt.rMoL visilin,. India casually «>. during 

students studying m but aiso u> u ^ ; 

vac atioi 


. it hritri known to our eastern nei^, 
N „ Indian literary work is better k.ow 
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than the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. A critical edition of the 

J * 

latter l as been appearing in parts for many years now under the 
auspices ol the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. It 

is now announced that the University of Baroda will undertake a 

/ 

scheme on similar lines for bringing out a critical edition ol the 
Ramayana. 

Widely known to the outside world in ancient times was 
Ayurveda, the Indian system of medicine and keenly interested is 
modern thought in Yoga, the Indian system of psycho-physical disci¬ 
pline. It is reported that some private organisations are interesting 
the troches in reviving both these sytsem, in bringing them nearer 
to the general public and in subjecting them to the tests of and 
bringing them in line with modern scientific knowledge. 

Q q 


* * * 

I hat knowledge ol general science deeds to be brought nearer 

to the general public, has recently been stressed by the eminent 

st lentist Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, the new Secretary to the Ministry of 
Education. 

In Dr. Bhatnagar’s view the greatest problem before scientists 
tod;i\ is how to popularise science and make it available to the 
masses. One is Avell aware today of the wrong use made of much 
scientilic knowledge by politicians, war-mongerers and greedy capi¬ 
talists for destroying and exploiting their fellow-beings instead of 
seiMi.g them. Dr. Bliatnagar’s plea that scientists should develop a 
kind ol trade unionism among themselves to see how they can help 
each other and be on the guard against exploitation, ought therefore, 
to act as a reminder to all intellectuals of their responsibilities 
towards their fellow-beings as a matter of social ethics. 


How science can and should be harnessed to serve the everyday 
needs of the common man has been demonstrated by the invention 
of the sun-cooker at the National Physical Laboratory of India 
ich has caused a world-wide stir and would soon be put on the 
ina.ket m a small and portable size. It is claimed that this cooker 

. • 7 C ° ok a meal ’ P rc pare both lunch and dinner within the 

am i-uiiL. _r- t t ^ at fulI y automatically without needing 

|Wy periopical re-adjustments. 6 

This invention had an interesting start. A Bengali chemist, 
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Manmdra Kumar Ghosh was serving a period of imprisonment in 
,, as a Congress worker, m the hands of the British authorities in 
. same jail where the It,tore first President of tlte Indian Republic 
vas one of his fellow-prisoners. On learning during a discussion 
Mat food could be cooked by solar energy. Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
ai ranged facilities with the prison authorities for the chemist’s 
carrying on experiments on his theory whereupon the invention was 
successful]y completed. When Dr. Rajendra Prasad was released 
trom prison, the chemist presented his “sun cooker box” to him as 
a token of his gratitude for all the encouragement and help he had 
received from Dr. Rajendra Prasad in carrying on his experiments 
Considerable improvements have since been effected on the lust model. 

Ihe inventor is now an employee in the Research Department of 
J ata Works at Jamshedpur in Bihar. 

The National Physical Laboratory of India is further engaged 
now in experiments on the production of “necessary cold” from solar 
energy and develop it to work refrigerators. This would, when 
successful, be a great boon to all tropical lands where the sun blazes 
for nine months in the year, during six of which cooling of rooms 

and houses is a much desired necessity for the sake of comfort and 

efficiency. 

/ 

\\c also hope India will lead the way to the utilisation of 
atomic cneigy for promoting human happiness instead of m; 

l^.i K..1 I_l _ r _ • „ 1 


1 



al bombs for causing mass destruction on a gigantic scale 



O' 


It is announced that British symbols formerly used in the badges 
and crests of Indian Naval ships and sboic establishments will now 
be replaced by such Indian symbols as the Asoka Pillar Pedestal, a 
laurel of lotus buds and other motils used in ancient Indian art. 


literature and history. 

In the new nest, the Asokatl Pedestal is designed in combination 
with different views of an ancient Indian ship as depicted in an 
eighth century has-irlief found in Java. 

I he- fish-tailed maknxa (crocodile') and the lish-tailnl elephant 

• m m £ m 

ai m 11idian art depicting marine scenes 

# * » 

ifiit Indian sculptural Fcpre.setil itions. 

r HCW naval design is a swastika with each of its arms 
in a circle enc losing a smaller swastika, a symbol of universal 
being and good relationship, found on the coins of ancient 




have been adopted 



ii • • 
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Ujj a \inl (modern Ujjaim, which rej>resents the spirit of new India 
and her international outlook. 

Yet another new symbol is a 'Trident planted on Mount Sahyadri 
(Western Giiaisi, a symbol of might worshipped at the time of the 
resurgence of Marhatta power under Sivaii (1627-1G80). 




On May 16, the ICCR held a reception for foreign students 

Studying in different educational centres in India, on the grounds of 

the official residence of Shri K. P. S. Menon, Secretary to the Ministry 

of Extern 11 Allans. The function was attended by a large number 

of guests including representatives of the Ministries of Education and 

External Alfairs and of several educational institution in Delhi. A 

programme of modern Indian songs and stage-dances was presented 

at the end of the reception, which appeared to be much enjoyed by 
our overseas guests. J J y 





The Government of India has announced under the Technical 
Co-operation scheme of the Colombo Plan, the offer of fifty-five 
scholarships and fellowships of the value of Rs. 200 and Rs. 300 

PtT "T'f ^ ‘ hC Cl “ Tem > car to students from Burma, 
Pakistan rl e p’i -n e> - ° n ’ Indo ' Chlna > Indonesia, Malaya, Nepal, 

diploma courses extending from two to four years, if, the selects of 
textile and chemical technology, 


IndiTsfiutlook o^her cultur 5 , nU l nb , cr ' emine '>t pens have described 
in East and South-East Asia, t/mP a fticularl y 

Of this journal, to which we have hafdlv 1L a " d the ob ) ects 

We send m,r - , y anyth,n g new to add. 

Journals in lands where these namm, k J 1 Assoclatl o»s and 

to come in direct contact with them be gLld 

in these lands who are interested in ™ ™** scholars and writers 

whom we shall welcome contribufm 1 common culture and from 

- ntiibutions for publication. 
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We also invite scholars, writers, 
lands to contact the Secretary ol ihi 
to visit the Indian capital. 


teachers and students from these 
ICCR whenever they may happen 
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piece of our First number. 
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beautiful in man s inner life* 
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WORLD CULTURE 

By 

R. R. Diwakar 

Culture is one o 1 the most widely but very loosely used 
words. It is also often misused. We always speak of this 
culture and of that culture, oJ ancient and modern culture, 
of Eastern and Western culture, of Aryan and Semitic cul¬ 
ture, of the culture of a race and of a nation and of a coun¬ 
try. We also use the word 'civilization' in the same sense 
and almost in the same way. Let me therefore clearly say 
in what sense I am using the word ‘culture’ here. 

The Sanskrit word for culture is ‘Samskrti’ which is 
derived from Samskara. It gives a clue to the true meaning 
o culture. It means some kind of influence on, some 
refinement and modification of original nature. The initia¬ 
tion of a child into learning is for instance, one of the manv 
Sarnskaras In Sanskrit, ‘Prakrti’ i s Nature and ‘Samskrti’ is 
culture. Among the languages in India, ‘Prakrit’ is the 
Janguage m its crude form as spoken in the countryside, 
while its polished form is called ‘Sanskrit’. All culture 
involves an improvement or betterment of the conditions 
obtainable in Nature. Wherever the attempt for refinement 
^or advance and for polish is conscious, it is called culture 

sTv'forl a S ° 3 P /° cess u of Nature which is advancing life] 

conscious Th^f f ■° m e / pe f ™ an * ° { that man is not 

scious. That is called evolution. 


from the truth to sa/IhaToiitufe'kcoi^i^eXtbk by 
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j-Qa.n, or it is refinement in human life, thought and actnity 
of which man is conscious. The process 3s well 3s the sum 
total of such refinement is also called culture. If the foiest 
symbolises nature, a garden connotes culture. If a moun¬ 
tain stream is the work, of nature, a dam and a canal may be 

said to be the work of civilization. , 

Culture is a term which is very wide in its significance. 

It includes and comprehends religion, philosophy, ethics, 
politics, economics and every other human activity. Its 
connotation is often wider than that of religion. It is 
necessary to know clearly that religion and culture cannot 
be $3aid to be co-terminus or even co-existent in an equal 
degree. For instance, people professing the same religion 
mav have different cultures and may be found at different 
stages of civilization. Christianity or Hinduism or Islam is 
professed by millions upon millions. But except in tie 
matter of the religious faith and certain rituals and cere¬ 
monies, there are very significant differences in then cu “ ul ? 
development. In fact, culture embraces all life and ns 
varied activities, though some religions would include cul¬ 
ture also within their scope. Man starts his hfe as an 
animal. He is then nearest to Nature. But by aW®” 
of environmental influences as well as by educa lo , 

physical-vital, mental-intellectual, moral-ethical as 've 

his spiritual life is modified as he develops into a pledged 
man and a unit in civilized society. This who P 
process of culture and therefore includes in P t ), e 

the primary functions of eating, drinking c c., 
highest one of transcending oneself and of 

experience that the gifted men and mysno. '*eS»>6> 
have is included in what may be called the highest m 

Culture consists of advance and '^"X'^anncrTt is done. 

For instance, we can take the si.riple nt cst.on o fo l 
cul. ure of a certain man or group is nMie an,I* « l f ^ 
of being studied in the vauety of food, se rvcd 

preparation as well as the 

and eaten. The more rel fined all tl ‘. ^ more social 


to be 
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It would not, therefore, be improper to say that the 
basic inspiring principles of a man’s life or that of a race 
or that of a country, along with the way of life adopted by 
them, constitute the culture of the man, the race or the 
country, as the case may be. If that is so, it is impossible 
to expect what is called ‘oneness of culture’, if by ‘oneness’ 
is meant uniformity or identity of culture. There may be 
oneness or unity in inspiration or in the guiding principles 
of different cultures, but we should always be prepared to 
find variety in the emphasis as well as in the expression of 
those principles in the various activities of life. That is why 
we have to talk in terms of different cultures in this wide 
world. At the same time, we can work towards a common 
culture which we may call World Culture in the sense of 
having common inspiring principles, a common direction in 
all cultures. We can certainly do so and one day the whole 
humanity will have to do so if conflicts of cultures are not 
to result in the destruction of each other. If humanity has 
a common basic biological and spiritual nature, if it has 
evolved so far on some common principles and if it has a 
common destiny, it is inevitable that it must one day make 
a conscious effort to go to the root of all differing cultures 
and human activities and see that it evolves common principles 
of progress, refinement and culture. 

But this does not and need not mean either a regimenta¬ 
tion or a totalitarian ordering of things in a mechanical way. 
This ought not to mean enforcement of some so-called 
superior culture by force, coercion, or fraud, or by steam¬ 
roller methods. Dull, flat, dead uniformity is not the aim 
of human culture. Richness of variety in expression is 
quite consistent with common ness of purpose and common¬ 
ness of inspiration. In fact, if we study the great cultures 
of the world we shall find that most of them have some 
common basis, some common inspiration and some common 
directions. It is the realisation of this common-ness and 
emphasis on it that is necessary. If the evolution of 
humanity is proceeding on the basis of certain common 
urges. and principles, it is evident that all other urges or 
principles which do not fall in a line with those urges and 
are anti-evolutionary have no chance of survival Thev 
must perish on the way. In course of time, they are bound 
to be by-passed or be thrown away as humanity proceeds on 
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its march to higher civilization. Those of us )\ho wish to 
think in terms of the whole of humanity rather than of in¬ 
dividuals or groups or races or nations, ha\e to beai t uci- 
fully the burden of trying to study different prevalent cul¬ 
tures and find out the basic common ness m them. It is by 
thus recognising oneness in the many and unity in dtver suy 
that we can dive below the surface of seeming difference 
and build on solid and steadier foundations the culture ot 
humanity. That alone can lead us to world culture. 
Every humanist must realise this fact and recognise that he 
has to try to educate the people to silt the important from 
the unimportant, the helpful from the unhelpful, ihe evolu¬ 
tionary from the anti-evolutionary in every culture that ve 
come across, so that the way for the forging of common links 

in all cultures is made smooth. . 

Culture is in fact a matter of millenniums. It is 

plant of slow growth. It is built up slowly by stages in so 

far as it is an upward march and a conquest of inertia and 

of the reactionary as well as anti-evolutionary forces ha dog 

the path. Every culture has been built up slowly and ha, 
it elements worth studying and worth preserving. J*’ 
fact, the very advance that man or a race or a nation r . 
on its path of evolution of progress which » cal led cu jure. 
If from the ape to man has been a fact of natura f_ es ' 

from man to higher man-ui ^ ^ 

was concerned, it may be said that fro l£. 

onwards it is to a certain extent Y^X^Une of evolution 
conscious attempt to advance alon B . the vision 

towards an ideal wh j ^ h t o take humanity 

“ is to that extent that human evolution and advance ^ 
civilization may be said to he conscious. h owe ver limited, 
have a vast store of memory, 1S , \ ts f orC es have been 

to peep into the sub-conscious anc _ ^ Th e j. ncm -ledge 

helpful to a certain extent m this ma , ^ power to 

of the past and the vision <of J :hc certainly contributory 
contact the sub-conscious a^ tQ have the power to 
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mould at least to a limited extent his own future. It is all 
rhk that makes one feel that Nature is trying to advance 
humanity with the co-operation of man himself. It is there¬ 
fore necessary for men of different cultures to come together 
and try consciously to work towards a world culture. 

In fact, when we study certain primary urges of humani¬ 
ty and its attempt to follow and express those urges, we are 
tempted to sav that the whole of what we call culture is but 
the by-product of this grand attempt. Man, for instance, 
endeavours for mastery over nature and natural forces, over 
the outside and the outer world. He equally tries to master 
his mind and his inner forces. His curiosity leads him to 
the furthest reaches of knowledge at whatever risk that may 
be. The result is science and its discoveries. His sense of 
fairness and justice which develops as ‘conscience’ makes him 
act according to the law of Nature in order that he may be 
right with it. That is morality and the code of ethical con¬ 
duct. His sense of beauty and his hunger for harmony leads 
him to the realm of art. All literature, fine arts, painting, 
music and dance are the result. In fact, man’s attempt to 
live an expanding life, a true, good and beautiful life, is the 
basic factor in the matter of the development of his culture. 
All culture follows or accompanies this attempt of man to 
realise the true, the good and the beautiful. Intense search 
for reality or truth and apprehension of it is the main inspi¬ 
ration in human endeavour. Once he is in possession of the 
knowledge of truth, his sense of loyalty to truth and his 
endeavour to act m accordance with the truth he has ex¬ 
perienced leads him to right principles of conduct. Simi¬ 
larly the apprehension of beauty and his endeavour to 
appreciate it and express it through different media leads 
him to the world of aesthetics where creative art and ex¬ 
pression of joy through it plays the highest part. In all 
these human activities and through them, culture grows and 

develops along with the attempt towards living an expanding 
hie of truth and beauty. 

Man, though apparently an individual, is more a social 
being than an isolated entity. It might even be said that 
he possesses what in Theosophy is called a group-soul rather 
than an individual soul. His progress has been in expand¬ 
ing concentric circles. If in the early days of human history 
an individual was extremely egocentric, the evolution has 
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been in the direction of expansion of the ego from the indi¬ 
vidual to the family, from the family to a single wandcri* 
tribe, from a tribe to a collection of tribes with fixed habiui^ 
tion, from such tribes to a country with geographical 
boundaries, and so on. Today the attempt is to transcend 
even these boundaries and to build one world, at least a 
political world, through some organisation like the League 
of Nations or United Nations. It may be that in centuries 
to come, man may think in terms of a similar expansion even 
with the whole of the solar system as his field of operation! 
The expansion of man’s ego from the one to the many bound 
by consanguinity, from that again to expanding biggvr 
groups bound by common direction and common interests, 
has necessitated the adoption of different means and a pro¬ 
gressive code of conduct. It is there that we find culture 
playing its ever progressive part, not as an individual effort 
but as a group effort, a social effort. In fact, culture is the 
actual distance travelled by a whole group or social unit 
along the path of evolution and away from the natural condi¬ 
tions in which man and the society of which he is a part 
finds itself at the beginning. Man’s ambition to acquire 
mastery over the material as well as the spiritual world and 
his attempt to establish in a world of seeming discord, 
harmony and joy leads him through the different stages of 
culture and civilization. Culture thus is essentially not an 
isolated or an individual attempt but the result of social 
endeavour and is achieved by mutual aid and co-opei ation. 

While thinking of world culture, one’s mind naturally 
goes to the oneness of humanity and to the common interests 
of man all over the world. The attempts at propagating the 
idea of one world and world government and world organisa¬ 
tion have had political motives in view and they take into 
consideration the economic interests more than the ot e 
interests of the peoples of the world. In such an attempt t e 
giving up of sovereignty and the virtual breaking of geogra 
phical and other physical barriers is involved. In these 
attempts we start with an assumption that humanity as 
whole has common economic ambitions and t at 1 P, 

cally we are one world and under one govd'iuffi® *\uheti 
economic aims and ambitions would also be sene . 
we think in terms of world culture or common culture, 
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i, e broken. But there are far subtler things with which we 
have to fight if we intend to establish a common understand¬ 
ing between ail cultures and to lay the basis of world cultuie 
or the culture of humanity. If we mean to fight successfully 
these subtle and anti-evolutionary forces, we must recognise 
that the real cultural ambitions and the basic inspiration of 
human endeavour are one and indivisible throughout the 
world. Unless there is a realisation all over the world of 
this fact by all thinkers, no attempt at a synthesis of culture 
is likely to be very successful. Differences in cultural ex¬ 
pression there are and they are bound to be. Variety in this 
field is a factor which can never be eliminated. The factors 
that make for variety such as the two thousand and octd 
languages, differences in the stages of civilization, differences 
in environment and opportunity are bound to continue foi 
centuries. But today it is neither variety nor difference that 
comes in the way of the appreciation and a sympathetic consi¬ 
deration of different cultures by each other. It is the 
prejudices and the misunderstandings, the conceit and lie 
sel i-opinionativeness, the tendency to aggression and exploi¬ 
tation and the mutual fear of being dominated or conquered 
that militate against the proper understanding of the common¬ 
ness that is there throughout the world underlying all the 
cultures in the different countries. 

Recently the UNESCO appointed a committee of great 
scientists to go into the matter bf racial differences and find 
out if the apparent differences of colour, stature, skull etc. 
were really basic and fundamental and whether these differ¬ 
ences justified ideas of high and low, superior and inferior, 
and if they were a sufficient cause for any kind of discrimi¬ 
natory treatment and segregation. That Committee has 
now come out with its report. They have come to the 
conclusion that none of these differences are basic in nature 
and biology does not take into consideration these differences 
at all. Among the main points of the Scientists’ conclusions 
are the following : 

1. Racial discrimination has no scientific foundation in 
biological fact. 

2. The range of mental capacities in all races is much 
the same. There is no proof that the groups of mankind 
differ in intelligence, temperament or other innate mental 
characteristics. 
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Tests have shown essential similarity in mental 
characters among all human racial groups. Given similar 
degrees of cultural opportunity to realize their potentialities, 
the average achievement of the members of each ethnic group 
is about the same. 

4. All human beings possess educability and adapta¬ 
bility, the traits which more than all others have permitted 
the development of men’s mental capacities. 

These conclusions are important not only Irom the poini 
of view of racial equality but also from the point of view of 
cultural diiferences and of the different stages of culture in 
which we find different people at a given time. H we really 
aim at evolving a world culture or what may be called die 
culture of humanity and if we want progress all along the 
line in all the cultures prevalent in the world today, it is 
absolutely essen'ial for us to siart with a clean slam m w 
minds, sweeping off all prejudices and misunderstandings. 
Today our usual and normal emotional reactions to di!ievent 
cultures is very mixed. Without any rhyme or reason the 
common man of one race has dislike for the othei. This 
dislike often develoj >es into hate on occasions of conflict. The 
same is the case between peoples of different nations and 
different religions and different cultures. Those who aie 
conscious of their own culture are usually of opinion that 
their own culture is unique and by far the best. This egoism 
is the result of ignorance. The cultures of peoples who ate 
in a comparatively backward state, economically and socially, 
are looked down upon as inferior to their own. This initial 
inferiority complex or superiority complex as the case may 
be, works as an obstruction towards a sympathetic approach, 
a real understanding and a systematic progress in the matter 
of evolving common cultural effort and achievement. 1 here* 
fore, while a belief that the whole of humanity has started 
with common aims and objects and is inspired with a common 
ideal of progress and culture and a belief that all are gomff 
in the same direction though by different paths, 1S basic, a 

attitude of sympathy and perfect tolerance trad bro ^ei 

towards other cultures is absolutely necessary A I we ate 
matte any progress. In fact, jus, as a real edura 'ot st adopn 
a scientific attitude of mind towards the dhddr 
wants to educate, those who w.slr to .".o^ 'n dns^e ^ 
have to approach different peoples with the J X 
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>\:iip3iiieiic consideration characteristic or a scientist. A 
terious attempt has to be made to understand the basic urges 
an i n on.c> ot men ci different culture groups. T he recog¬ 
nition and ultimatch a realisation of unity of aim in a variety 
of expression is the most important factor in such a study. 
L\t Ittsivtne'.s t r the spirit of exploitation is bound to spoil 

an understanding that is nccenary between 
rent cultures before they tome together in any 
m to evolve common princ iples of life and 


att aticmp's 

peoples o 




cooperativ 

_ fl||M brotherhood 
u*»n. ihcrefoie. iiiim prevail as live most predominant factor. 
Neither a spirit of live on others 1 which is the basis of all 
exploitation, nor that of ‘kill and live* which is the natural 
mult of a hviiin of hate, win ever carry us c\cn an inch along 
tin* path. May be, for a time our physical prowess or over¬ 
whelming number. mii»ht avfip away some of the j>coj !es 
atai cultures from the face of the earth. But that i> not the 

with whuh \%c start nor an <ih 1 we wish to achieve, 
i fije un. H hi be tx< usibie m a world of political ambitions 
w wit the l.o.' ot tin juugie still presails. But in the svorld 
of cuiitiie, n is imiui.d preservation, muttial give and take 
* ** detanc c whuh should be the prevailing law. There- 

f*»ic. the spun of Tis’c and let live* must dominate the scene 
mm cuflMKftH efforts. 





A word about conflict of cultures veems to he neccssa 
1 (fe. It w.atlcl iet haps l»e unnatural to expe t that there 
diEMsl! Hot Iw ans conflicts between cultures or between two 
w ' »»f cultura. i lea . Ii would be equally disastrous to think 
ifur i nfticts an fights unto death arc inevitable between 
dtfiortng cult tires. Humanity is today trying its best to root 

conflicts, narrow Hnun fields of 
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culture 



c onfl Kt to tae greate t possible extent, and to try to solve 
them when the*' *“ * L -— - -* •* • 

1 ho a & i it iut ii i . mm vi m. ii. Iift' , V{|\ 

iq -ivoid connitt is evidendy imixwsildc ana 

•n .it ,S 'Z SCC * ,ut ,hc s P irit of tolerance, 

uttol umJcrsurulmg. of adjustment, is fasten d. Whcr- 

pofcsibir. the conflict should be taken from th<» nut^i 

ewes )tai 




, w fought there. For 

! i^Tfa K f T 8 ** betwDctl tdolators and non- 
#dMa.a*i, it shoe.Id tsot be fought by destroving idols or by 

_ 1 taking the controversy to the 
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intellectual level anti trying to resolve it by influencing each 
other. In fact, real cultural conflicts if any, can only be fought 
and won in the field of ideas and not on the niateiial plane. 

As soon as we visualise and set about a common endea¬ 
vour throughout tiie world to work inwards the evolution of 
the culture of humanity, we are faced with a \ at icty of things, 
different stages of culture, a mass of prejudice and misunder¬ 
standing, apprehension and fear on the part of those who are 
weak in strength and backward in the march of civilization. 
The pioneers in this field, however, 1 ■•* ; be daunted. 
Ai the present moment these and such difficulties are bound 
to be there in any attempt which is global in its sweep, com¬ 
prehensive in its grasp and fundamental in its approach. If 
we are armed with the proper emotional equipment inspired, 
by love and brotherliness, we are bound to make some pro¬ 
gress even in this difficult endeavour. It might be asked as to 
how, for instance, we can look upon people who are not 
very civilized as people who have some kind of culture and as 
people who can be brought in a line with civilization. But 
it is exactly here and in such cases that a heart full of sym¬ 
pathy and a catholic mind (nil of optimism, is necessary, 
we really aim at the promotion of the culture of humanity, 
we have to win over even head-hunters because behind their 
crude and inhuman action, the object is the propitiation of 
some higher power. That is the clue to their aspirations an 


ambitions. , ... , ... „ ..f 

All those who are inspired by the high ambition o 

working in this field have to pool their resources together, 

combine in strength and try to establish higher stand 

for the search of truth, for the conduct of life accordin 0 to 

truth for the discernment of truth and beauty in whatever 

from it may appear, in the expression of beauty through M 

possible media and in the manifestation of the harmony and 

tiie lov of co-operative uiniixc life. , __ 

Obviously one would say that this is a matter for « 

tionists. Yes, it may be so by all means. might 

upon the children of ali «,untnes a,Kl people 

r , g-.tti. y-g i STS^EKi- 
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proper attitude that is necessary in order to approach this 
problem in the right manner. Today our education or for 
die matter of that, die education in most countries, lacks this 
c vsential broad and humanistic approach towards the peoples 
and cultures of the world. Our children are taught to be 
nationally egocentric and therefore all the complexes that 
follow Irom the root complex of superiority get themselves 
established in their minds. It is very difficult to get out of 
any of these complexes later in life. Such egocentrism is 
nourished today as a part of nationalism. Unless interna¬ 
tionalism has a greater vogue than it has today, it would be 
difficult to improve the present situation as regards this 
matter. However, we need not despair. The trend of world 
thought is towards world culture. The attempt is worth 
making, not only by educationists but by all. As there is 
no other way, the attempt has to be made, however meagre 
the results for the time being and however far the final 
consummation. 


THE MUSLIM WAY TO PEACE 

By 

Humayun Kabir 


Islam, as the name itself signifies, is the religion of peace, 
of utter surrender of the human will and purpose to 
the Will and Purpose of God. The mark of such surrender 
is not the mere profession of a creed but righteous conduct. 
The standard of religion is the same for all and Muhammad, 
the Prophet of Islam, repeatedly insisted that what lie taugh 
was identical with the teaching of Abraham and Moses anc 

Jesus and thousands of other prophets. 

Inequality is at the basis of all conflict, for inequa y 
engenders in some a sense of superiority and self-righteous¬ 
ness, and in others inferiority complex, envy and jea ousy. 
Belief in the brotherhood of man and the unity of all rel jS 
is, therefore, the truest foundation of peace. T _e: Q _ 
proclaimed, “Mankind were but one community; thenthey 

colour or race-iere only.for purposes oficlent.ficanon^nd 

carried no suggestion of difference in quality. j ’ 

Lo! We have created you male and female, and have m 

you nations and tribes that ye may know one anotl . 
the noblest of you, in the sight of Allah is the best in con 

dUCt Th? Qman^has, therefore, repeatedly wa.ned Muham- 

mad, and through ©ifidfo* 

monopoly of truth. For each u e nave app have 

law and a traced-out way. Had Allah wdled that 

kept you one community. But that He m y ry J _ e \” 

which He hath given you (He hath made you as ye are^ 

(V. 48). This basic idei « u y o£ ^festival connected 

also in the acceptance of Idul A , ^ t j ie m0 st 

with the life of the Prophet Abraham, as unce c f 

important festivals of Islam. This sp ‘ Unto 

all' faiths finds its clearest expression . m the verse 

you your religion, and unto me my religio ( 
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Recognition o£ the equality of all in the eye of God is 
the first step towards peace. Toleration and goodwill fo - 
low directly from the sense of community of man. Eeiliaps 
no other religion has emphasized the brotherhood of man 
so insistently as Islam. All differences of race, colour and 
nationality have been swept away by Islam’s proclamation o 
human brotherhood. This brotherhood lias been applied 
not only to the formal acts of worship but also just died j ) 
i i test oi marriage between n a and women of different 

races and colours. , 

Islam has taught that differences should not be the 

cause of hatred and ill-will, and least of all in the spheie o 
the spirit. Differences in faith, profession and customs 
must, therefore, be accepted as part of the ordinance of ood.> 
Nor must such differences be levelled down by force, for in 
the words of the Quran: “There is no compulsion in reli¬ 
gion” (II. 256). Still more clearly, it is said: “And if thy 
Lord willed, ail who are in the earth v>oald laive belie\cd 
together. Wouldst thou (JVfuhammad) tumped men until 
they are believers?” (X. 100). And again: “Call unto the 
way ol tin Lord with wisdom and fair exhortation, and 
reason with them in the better way” (XVI. 125). 

1 1 is not enough to profess devotion to peace. One s 
practice must conform to one’s profession. Islam places the 
emphasis on conduct and not mere protestation of faith. 
It is not content with merely preaching toleration and 
goodwill but goes further in laying down the conditions in 
which toleration and good-will can be achieved. A sense of 
justice anti fairplay is at the basis oi all toleration and good¬ 
will. In fact, justice is the foundation oi society and the 
State. The Quran, therefore, proclaims: “Lo! Allah 
commandeth you that ye restore deposits to their owners, 
and. if ye judge between mankind, that ye judge justly” 

IIV. 58). And again, “O ye who believe, be steadfast 
witnesses for Allah in equity and let not hatred of any 
people seduce you that ye deal not justly. Deal justly, that 
is nearer to your duty” (V. 8). And still again, “O my 
people, give full measure and full weight in justice, and wrong 
not people in respect oi their goods” (XI. 85). Envy must 
be cut out from the heart, for otherwise one cannot be just. 
The Quran enjoins: “And covet not the things in which 
Allah hath made some of you excel others” (IV. 32). 
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This emphasis on the dealings of day-to-day is signi¬ 
ficant. If there be justice in the daily affairs of life, the very 
cause of hatred and conflict is removed. The daily acts of 
life often seem unimportant and tempt men by then \eiy 
insignificance. And yet they determine the textuie and 
quality of our lives. Temporising and expediency in tuvia 
things lead to vacillation and perhaps betrayal over great 
issues. Once one starts on the slippery way of compromise, 

there is no knowing where it will lead. ^ _ > 

One may, in the stress of emotion, vise to great heights 

of sacrifice, but to preserve undimmed the light of one’s 

faith in the tasks of every day is a more difficult task Ihe 

Quran is unflinching in its demand for justice and £ ail P a Y 

in supreme moments of sacrifice as well as in the affairs of 

every day. It enjoins: “O ye who believe! Be ye staunch 

in justice, witnesses of Allah, even though it be against 

yourselves or (your) parents or (your) kindred whether 

/the case be of) a rich man or a poor man (IV. 13a)* 

Another potent cause of conflict—whether between in¬ 
dividuals or between communities-is fear. Eyen an amma 
rarely attacks except when it is afraid Atoks 
hunger are themselves prompted by fear of ^rvatio 

Paradoxical though it may sound, aggression is 

based on fear and the uncertainty it engenders. Islam, 

therefore, sought to root out fear from the * 

“It is only the devil who makes man fear his paitisans. 

Fear them not” (III. 175). , , cnrrpnder 

Of ,hc humai will to God. The excellent man b he 
••who prayeth unto his Lord and doelh right, 

This surrender to God s will is the end oMear, fa ^ 

give* a man the conviction that n ° l . a ", nor w -hat is 
in earth or in the sky cscapct i you ■ w ; tten j n 

loss than that or greater than that. .But a t . 

a clear Book” (X. 62). ^ ihc ' l | '’ u . Lord arc those 

ante of fate, for "verily, the (riends o _ grieve” (X. 63). 

on whom fear comelli not, n ”' 1 ‘ . j ; t t ] ic assurance 

Surrender to the will of God hrings wiu be 

!'»• Z.'Zi ■ * —• 


(IV. 74). 
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i shown when it states: 
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j, snuggle of ihe spirit and nr a mere 

o( Allah and those who disbelieve, do 

—— ;j*» .i\- 76» Still more clearly is 

batik tor the cause of e\il (!'• '°h 

soil ltui) cii^i 

.i»c *p»« * t VH h Kho >cll inc me ui 

world h»f the otner 1* • . 0 j Islam. 

| .he .ate of .hat width bail, escaped 

£ JS^uU because of .hat which bail, been given 

FPi When fear and ensy arc overcome am e ' lc **J^ t a jj^ S 
,o cxhai. what is iheir doe, .lie tool cause of coni ice . re> 

moved llv die emphasis <>o jus.ice wen ai the cost o 

esu inures, and .ha. of all who are nearest an.l dl .irot W 

on" Islam dm- som t h. to create .he condu.o.is .n wh,cl 

ahme ,Ka. c to..Id I* esublishcd and mamiained^ Asa 

* code of conduct It, however, recognized that tlure 
may be <« canons when the ends of justice.may require t ie 
me ol tamer. What is man to do when wjm'uc toto g 

Should he tolerate evil and surrender 10 it.' 1 his obv i< 1 

caif never be the moral law . If then he is 10 oppose u. «*at 
lonn »hould hiN o|>jx>siti<>tl;|a^jer . . I t • » i 

to oppose evil bs g.xal ls no doubt .he h.gh-s. .-leal, 
bm has human nature attained die stage where .he law o! 
uiuondmotial fOrgivem*«t can be laid down a> .1 universal 
bw*^ Hi not, it i' Imtuct to recognuse ^alt^ as they arc and 
prescribe stamdaidi which fulfil the demands of our mortal 
nature. *d o do other" ivc i* ftaug it with .-danger, for to 

on ideal* that cannot be attained is the surest prelude 

n an ideal be justified on the 
ground that 1 rare apiiit in a moment of exaltation has 
achieved n 'Ihe aserage ^nan cannot always dweli on «lie 

fdlAiy and nui *4 <lwcni into Oil 
tire dadv life h<4d^ sway. Legi4a»ion is lbs him, and not 
m iK^ |> eptional case. The code of conduct must, thcre- 

standards 

ncedsL. f s 









■■■ then must'lye cifrpou^d.j if need t>c, by lotce. Dw it 
mun bemwml that the opposition docs mot le.id to •* .greater 
^ jl„* f xocn condemnation of sin toi the corn emnation of 
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the sinner is an easy step. Justice may almost imperceptibly 
change into vengeance. Islam has, therefore sought to lay 
down the conditions in which alone evil can be opposed by 
force. The Quran says: “Sanction is given unto those w o 
fight because they have been wronged” (XXII. 39)* but even 
in such cases, all that is permitted is self-defence: big in 

the way of Allah against those who fight against you, but 

begin Jot hostilities. Lol Allah loveth not aggressor. 

KliSrhis fight against evil is only for overcoming evil and 
not in order to wreak vengeance. Hence even when oppos¬ 
ing evil, the claims of justice must never be forgotten. 1 he 
Quran enjoins: “If ye punish then punish with the like of 

that wherewith ye were alllictecl (XVI.12 ). 

Truly understood, these verses sanction the use of force 

hut do not permit violence. Power is a fact of life and 

cannot be denied. Force is power set m ' 

violence is force attended by envy and fear. The police 
a State is a symbol of force but not of violence It B power 

clash of interests. Violence is opposed to justice, while 

fmxe is an essential ingredient in justice Force and 

violence are, however, often confused and l<j“l _ ^ 

understanding of our duty in a crisis. y 1 , e 

when force has to be used, violence must be abjuteda nd £ 

used only as an instrument of justice, Islam thus sot g _1' 

tf ah=:i=&“ts=r5H5s 

at at * *; 

corruption in the earth, it shall be as if teWkW'S 
mankind, and whoso saved, the life of one. It shall ibc 
hc had saved, the UR of ^mankind (VJ2^ ^ 

tity of life, has, by that act, forfeited htt ^® 

eyes of justice. A wrong against ,l,e m 1 v d aUs^the^ ^ 
a. wrong against humanity itself. Faui• ition of 

,, IC Highest gotd rfman am die Q« » £ , jc thieved- 

thc progress achieved aiic.tny ■ "And we jircscribed 

for them dim in: die life for life, and the eye lor 
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;m I the nose for the nose, and (he ear for the ear, and the 

tooth for the tooth, and for wounds retaliation. But whose 

_ • 




forgoeth it (in the way <4 (haiity) it shall be 

him” (V. 45). , - 

Forgiveness is superior to vengeance and thus the same 
verse which sanctions the use of force for the ends of justice, 
goes on to say, "But if ye endure patiently, verily it is better 
for the patient” (XVI. 126). And at the slightest sign of 
yielding or repentance on the part of the evil-doer, his perse¬ 
cution must stop. In the words of the Quran ‘‘And if they 
incline to peace, incline thou also to it, and trust in Allah 
(VIII. 61). One is enjoined to take risks for peace, for it 
is laid down: ‘‘When ye go forth (to fight) in the way 
of Allah, be careful to discriminate, and say not unto one 
who offereth you peace: ‘‘Thou art not a believer!” (IV. 94). 

Peace can flourish only when there is goodwill based on 
brotherhood, equality and justice and freedom iioni fear and 
jealousy. These Islam sought to achieve not only in out¬ 
ward modes of conduct but also in the motives that are the 


springs of action. The Quran says: Allah is with those 
who keep their duty unto Him and those who are doers of 
good” (XVI. 128). Even when gravely provoked, the true 
servant of Ood will have charity in his hi nt, for the faith¬ 
ful slaves of the Beneficent are they who walk upon the earth 
modestly, and ■when foolish ones address (hem, answer: 
‘Peace’ ” (XXV. 63). They are ‘‘those who shun the worst 
of sins and indecencies and when they are wroth, forgive” 


(XLII. 37). 

This is the highest victory of good over evil, and ex¬ 
presses the essence of wisdom and charity: “Repel the evil 
deed with one which is better, then lo! he between whom 
and thee there was enmity will become as though he was 
a bosom friend” (XLI. 34). There is no greater proof of 
surrender to the Will of God than the utterance of the 


believer who says, “Even if thou stretch out thy hand against 
me to kill me, I shall not stretch out my hand against thee 
to kill thee” (V. 28). 


SRI AUROBINDO-A LIFE-SKETCH 

By 

Anilbaran Roy 

Sri Aurobindo was born in Calcutta on August 15, 1872. 
When he was only seven years old, his father took him to 
England and put him up with an English family; his intention 
was that his son should be completely westernised and that 
Indian culture should not exert any influence on him. That 
intention of his was frustrated. 

The poetry which Sri Aurobindo wrote at the age of 
fourteen when he was a student in England shows that he 
had not to learn writing poetry by practice. As soon as he 
learnt to express himself in language, poetical expression 
came naturally to him. 

At Cambridge lie passed high in the First Part of the 
Tripos. At a very early age he learnt efficiently many ancient 
and modern European languages and in this way he could 
enter into the heart of European civilisation and culture. In 
the open competition for the Indian Civil Service, he stood 
first in Latin and Greek. In that examination a young 
Englishman, named Beechcroft, occupied the second place. 
Of many strange events in the life of Sri Aurobindo, one was 
that when he stood in the dock as an accused in the Alipur 
Bomb case, this Beechcroft, his fellow student, sat on the 
bench as the trial judge. It was through the fairness of 
Mr. Beechcroft that Sri Aurobindo was honourably acquitted 
of all the serious charges brought against him. The police 
had put such snares around his feet that if there had been a 
little laxity on the part of the judge, Sri Aurobindo might 

have been sent to the gallows. 

Though Sri Aurobindo passed with distinction the hard 

Civil Service examination, he did not proceed to take the 
post of a magistrate, which was at that time the highest dream 
of an Indian. The reason why he avoided that service was 
that otherwise he would not be able to devote himself solely 
to the service of the country. He did not allow anybody to 
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know the great sacrifice he made for the sake of an ideal, for 
the sake of the country when he was only twenty-one years 
old. Even now people believe that he was disqualified for 
the Civil Service, as he failed in die riding test. But the 
truth is that he failed to appear for the test in time, lie 
thus deliberately disqualified himself. He was always averse 
to self-advertisement, and of a silent and a very quiet nature. 

The letters in which he revealed the deeper things o) 
his life to his wife, warning her not to make them known to 
anybody else, were made public through the grace of the 
investigating police during the Alipur Bomb case. We know 
from those letters that at a very early age he became conscious 
that lie was born to achieve some great work and that the 
ordinary run of life was not for him. Thus he wrote: ' This 
idea is nothing new, not of a recent origin, 1 was born with it, 
it is inherent in my being, God has sent me to the world for 
accomplishing this great mission. The seed began to sprout 
at the age of fourteen, at the age of eighteen its hold became 
firm and unshakable.” 

When he was disqualified for the Indian Civil Service, 
the Gaekwar of Baroda was in L ondon. Sri Aurobindo was 
introduced to him and he obtained an appointment in 
the Barocla service and left England in February, 1893. The 
articles condemning the mendicant policy of the Congress, 
which he contributed to the paper “Induprakash” of Bombay 
immediately after coming to Baroda, indicated that he had 
taken up the service of the motherland as his life-work, the 
service at Baroda "was only an occasion for that. He 
remained in Baroda from 1893 to 1906. After working in 
the Baioda Civil Service for some time, he became a 
Professor of English and French in the Baroda college and 
afteiwaids the Vice-Principal. He devoted himself now to 
prepare by study and otherwise for his future work. When 
he was in England, he had not the opportunity of learning 
Indian languages and having an intimate knowledge of Indian 
civilisation and culture. He made up this defect during 
these few years. At this time he learnt several modern 
Indian languages as well as Sanskrit. He had almost 
forgotten his mother tongue, Bengali. A well-known 
Bengali writer, Sj. Dinendrakumar Roy remained in Baroda 
oi seveial years to teach him Bengali. In his Bengali book, 
Aurobindo Prasanga (About Aurobindo), he wrote: “No- 
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for study, 
they came 


where else I saw such an extraordinary passion 
Aurobindo’s books seldom came by book post; 
packed in huge boxes by railway. Such parcels came twice 

or even thrice every month. Aurobindo use- - mush il.ose 
books in eight or ten days. Again orders for 

went forth.” 


new books 


Political Life 


When he was silently preparing himsell in uarocia ior 
ids future work, he at the same time was also preparing the 
country for the future work. He was a silent worker, he 
always wanted to work silently; during the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment in Bengal, he was compelled to appear before the 
public, only because people came to know about his woik. 
But very few people know the silent work that he did for 
the country when he was in Baroda. before egmmng voi^ 
in Bengal he inspired the young men of Maharashtra, in h 
national movement which Lokmanya Tila s a 
Maharashtra, in which the students of Sri Aurobindo *ei 

the chief workers. Lokmanya knew that and ^ P 
resDect for Sri Aurobindo. Even when Sri Auiobindo 

retired from political life and devoted himself to spmtJJ® 

sadhana at Pondicherry, he tried again and again ^ 

Sri Aurobindo back to politics, for he real s 

present conditions of the country, oniy Sn Auuibindo 
So real work. Several times Sri Aurobindo ^as mvnedm 
be the President of the Indian National Congress, 
invitation coming chiefly from Maharashtrau he 

During the last few years of his hie m 
remained on leave for doing political worksden y^ 
not take an open part in politics on a £ or t he 

in the Baroda college. At that time P P with the 

Swadeshi movement in Bengal behind agitate d to 

help of a few fellow-workers. When Bengal was^ag^^ fc 

protest against the P artl “°"’ C g t Calcutta and openly 

joined the political movement. Even th £ Baroda 

in the background. Renouncing J 1 P hundred rupees per 

founded National College m Bengal on a salary 
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1 > ixn ner month and from there silently conducted the 
political movement in Bengal. I _ n as a J ro test against 

»:»sr £ sssg 

“ssr^ifris ■3‘-j*Ew ■*--£ 

make petitions to the **•»*««* National 

ronoTess tvas'concXed and started as a centre of such a 

not awakened in the heart of Indians, but no one had then 

i he ““ r e a 8 e u yjfcould n 1 ” know that the Swadeshi movement 

was really the creation of Sri Aurobindo. The leading men 
of India at that time regarded it as a matterof honoui 
imitate foreign European manners and habits. Recording 
his hist impressions of Sri Aurobindo, the Engl^d^mrned 
savant, Dinendrakumar wrote in his memoirs. gr y 

disappointed at my first interview with Aurobindo. He 
w< tie on his feet old-fashioned elongated nagra sandals, his 
dhoti was coarse khadi with an awful border made at 
Ahmedabad, his head was covered with long hair parted in 
the front, his face had a few spots of small pox, his eyes were 
full of gentleness and dreamy. Dark-complexioned, thinly 
built, this young man was the living fountain of Engl is , 
French, Latin and Greek culture, Sri Aurobindo Ghose. It 
some one had pointed out to me the hills of Deoghar and 
said, “There are the Himalayas”, I would not have been more 
surprised and disappointed.” From these remarks of 
Dinendrakumar we can form an idea of the mentality of the 
Indian people at that time. Standing against this mentality, 
Sri Aurobindo proceeded to create the Swadeshi spirit and 
that eventually took form as the Swadeshi movement in 
Bengal. The non-co-operation movement started by the 

Indian National Congress in 1921 was a repetition of the 

Swadeshi movement of Sri Aurobindo. w 

One who knew him well in those days, says This fire- 
spark’ as we know him was a man of medium height and 
could be called short of stature and of average thickness, 
looking almost like a child. He was amiable in disposition 
and was mild and gentle in his manners; when he would 
speak, he would do so in soft musical accents and his words 
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in a private conversation had the effect of soothing the 

troubled nerves of the hearer, not by virtue of ns intellectual 

impressiveness bill by a sort of ethereal tiansmissioii o a 

L would resign himself to a higher power andnotevcnh.nk 
what he was going to say and would stand fixed like a 
statue, his nerves vibrating in response to a divine rhythm and 
we felt as we heard him that he had simply kept his psyt uc 
senses open and was just repealing automatically what lie 
heard uttered by some invisible Power at his ears. 11 
the secret of the power and the force of his words, wiiiten or 
snoken meek as a lamb in the ordinary pursuits of lite, he 
roared as a lion, a man Divinely inspired, when he had to 
work as a public man. This even balance between the two 

over the politically-minded, middle-class intelligentsia and 

specially over the patriotic youths of the country. 

P At that time a new party was being formed m he 

Congress against the Moderates, mi - *Moderate* 

party when he came to Bengal. The goal 
'was to gain Dominion Self-government 

rssisJS s gs 

Daily Bande Mataram was adopted as the; organ 

Sri Aurobindo kept himself in the background 
possible; to work silently from behind was alway 

principle^ — he was not delivering lectures in 
public meetings and conferences; hedtd not wa utjo^c 

party to put forward Lokmanya Tilak asdieaUl ^ 

Rabindranath referred to him thus in his famous p 


Aurobindo 

For you not honour, 

Not riches, not happiness, no . f or begging. 

You have never asked for any ^« , a 'Xu are awake 
You never stretched trembling hands, y . . 

Only foi full perfection, free from all limitations. 
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The Bande Mataram was a !'"?; n “"^ertiligThe mind 

history in the influence d exe^ revo(utjon very quickly 

of a people and preparing rec overed her soul, 

it had an all-India cnculauon lnd t ^ ^ ]ong . Sn 

as it were, through this paper. d until his ar rest 

Aurobindo conducted ns p 1 . ^ rouo ht about a radical 

in 1908, and within this short ume it b g ^ that W as 

change in the P°' U1 ^ i' as ° e d through all vicissitudes, 

also full of thoughtful articles on rant 

ZgS%2*£S£&-*-. .Mi.. m i» 

“’"t, „ article « *«* **££ 'n'K, 

Of sedition was brought against Sn Aurobinda 1 ^ 

remarkable that the Government prosecuted h 
times and every time he was proved innocent. 

When the Bande Mataram case was going on Sr, 

Aurobindo did not reply to the questions that * P . , 
him in the court: In this way, he justified his title 

of “the silent man." To satisfy the demamls of law. 

he at last gave a written statement in self-clefe . 

Aurobindo was acquitted of this chaise. S ° J , 

front As at this time other leaders were eithei imprisoned 
m deporrnd, he had to take up the leadership openly; 
it is only then that, for the first time, he addressed a 

^^SriTurobmdo presided in the meeting of the Nationalists 

that was held in Surat in 1907. It is there that due to a 
fight between two equally strong parties, the Congress was 
smashed. Sri Aurobindo was not merely a leader of thought 
and an idealist; during the short time he was m politics, he 
gave unmistakable proof of his political ability. n or er . 
free the Congress from the influence of the Moderates, it 
was necessary to break the Congress and he had not the least 
hesitation to do it. But he did not resort to destructive 
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methods simply for the sake of destruction: he knew that 
that* would be .1 new creation through ihix dtvtructiors, i >c 
( mi o rf f i would get a new bod\. a new liic. I he (long re* 
washoally captured by tUe Nationalist j>arty, declared 
independent o iis aim, organkted iisclt for action, led almost 
the whole nation into acceptance of its leadership and 
event italic lorincd the first national Oo\ eminent in Inc ta 
and secured from Britain acceptance oi mdcpen.cnce fm 
India. \11 this W** foretold by Sri Anrobindo in die 
I lharma-patrika, such Ml the political foresight o 

Sri Anrobindo. ...» , • , 

We have heard from those who saw Sri Aurobmdoat 

Surat that he was very serious and inward-turned. The 

battle with the Moderates began with the election of the 

President for the Surat session of the Coupe About t is 

incident Barindrakmnar wTOtc later: "When the 

was resounding with angry shouts of assault and ch * ir ** . , 

and shoes were violently living Irom all si... s, ' r, '' r j u 
was seen sitting c almly in his place, there was not the least s gn 

ciI agitation in him.” t„„. 

In Mav. 1008. Sri Aurobindo was arrested on a charge 

of being complicated in the revolm innary ««pu*y of his 

rounder brother Bnrindrakumar and for one c ar he ' a 

tried hi the famous Alipur Bomb case.. \\- ■ h £ re ^ 

von is this. 6 it is suggested that I preached he ideaWrf 
freedom to mv country which is against the la . p 
S to the charge..! If. it is an offence 

the principles of the political P h ilosoph vof.hcVVc-stand 

I have assimilated that to the u nmoral tachmg ot 
Vrrfmitism I felt I was called upon to preach to imjountry 
o 1 ate hem realise that India had a mission to perform." 

'A- 1 tsa 

rrt n cha^ U I venture 

of the law do I come for the preaching 

° f fr The m police had made such ptep^-tions^again^ Sri 

Anrobindo in this case that no oae ™U ^ , ea;e and 

be released. But Providence arranged tor nu 
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Chlttaranjan Das* came to defend“'pectedly,-a friend 

of mine, but 1 did not know he wascmm^ ^ ^ other 
heard the name o£ the nractice ^who sat up half the 

„ igh? day after day for monhs and broken ^ % ^ 

me_ | r rhut ^s”ough“it 'necessary to write instructions^ 
satisfied, but 1 still tnoi 0 ^ t h e message 

Then all that was put away from me and in 

„ -.i • “nri-.ic k flip man who wui sa\e * 

from within, This is ^ aside these papers. It is 

snares put aromtd your l - } ^ instruct him 

not you who will instill^ knowledge and 

Chittaranjan with wonderfu brought against 

intelligence shattered a 1 h m ^ trial h is memorable 

Sri Aurobindo. At th . i nrophetic words: 

address to the jury ended wi silence long after 

'■Long after this con^versyjs hushed m » ^ r and 

this turmoil, this agitation ceas , g triotism as the 

gone, he will be looked upon as the p f liman itv ' Long 

prophet of nationalism and the lover ^human^Long 
»»ftpr he is dead and gone, his words will ^e ecnoea auu 

re echoed not only in India, but a^oss distant seas ^ d 

u,rne A d his auention to rebuild the Nationa bst part^ But 

after working for some time, he gave up all CG1 . , 

nolitics in response to an inner call and, going to Pondic y, 
became absXd in Yoga. About this he wrote m one o 
hi, brers that he went away because he dm . 

anything should interfere with his Yoga sadhana, an a ou 
this he had received a clear injunction. He completely cut 
off all connection with politics. But before doing this he 
knew from within that the work he had begun wodd be 
carried on by others on lines conceived by himself and 
Se movement he had initiated would be surely crowned 
with victory even without his personal work or presence. 
When in 1926 I came to Pondicherry and asked bn 
Aurobindo about the independence of India, he replied, 
“The independence of India is a thing decreed, but 
time has not yet come." In reply to a question, how the 


•This eminent lawyer gave up his very lucrative 
to join Mahatma Gandhi’s Non-Co-operation Movement and acquired 

the name “Deshbandhu” (Friend ot the Country). 
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independence of India would come, the Mother said to me, 
“World circumstances would take such a turn that the British 
will themselves hurriedly give independence to India and go 
away.” Asked about some of the events that would happen 
before India got independence, the Mother said, “The 
Japanese fleet will come to the Indian ocean.” On the 15th 
August, 1947, the birth anniversary of Sri Aurobindo, India 
was independent. 


Spiritual Life 

At that time most people thought that the Yoga *o which 
Sri Aurobindo devoted himself in solitude after retiring 
from the field of work, might bring liberation or siddhi to 
him, but that would be of no avail to the country or the 
world at large. The country had, so they thought, for good 
lost him about whom Rabindranath had written: ^ 

“You are the personification of the soul of our country. 

But now there has come a definite change in the oj mm i <>f 
men about Sri Aurobindo. Many have begun to realise 


that the great sadhana in which Sri Aurobindo had been 
engaged for a long time with a unique devotion was not 
merely for the good of the soul of himself or a few disciples, 
not even merely for India, it was for the whole world, for the 

whole of humanity. ■ c . 

In this connection it should be noted first that Sri 

Aurobindo’s Yoga is nothing absolutely new, it is essentially 
the same as has been held as the ideal m Imu rom 
times immemorial. Through the influence of Western 
civilisation, people had lost faith in spirituality, and even 
those who had that faith, cherished very crude and narrow 
ideas about Yoga. Sri Aurobindo, through his unique 
sadhana, has presented that ancient Yoga in a new light 
giving it a form suitable to modern tunes. The nairoiuies 
that had overtaken Yogasadhana in the age of the Gita was 
to a certain extent repeated in our times. At that time 
idea became very strong that there could be no Reconciliation 
between Yoga and practical life, between sp.m^ and 

work, Yogah karmasu kausahm. It is onl> b> YP ^ 
our natural powers and faculties can g 
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highest perfection. "Therefore arise, get thee glory, conquer 
hy enemies and enjoy an opulent kindom.” 

11 1 tiis teaching of the Gita could not exercise its 
l'‘ 0 P er mfluence on the life of India. The interoretation 

Mayavada turned® the At/’ AZ ? f hls 


Mayavada turned the Gita into' baS ’ S r h s 0WU 
shunning saint, M.yav.da a^lrUTaCeTemtt ZAhe 

1 WOrlfl K 1 T*5inci t nt-id _ ’t<■ 


shunning saints. iu« ;a vau<t <uso concams an element nf thp 

highest truth-this world is transient and unhappy 1 J w hn 

ia\e come here should make the search of the Self and thf> 
Divine, the true crn^i ^ i.w_ me Sen ano the 


Divine, the true ^ the 

;~ n ct ti0 aft° f 

f> «■ "pessary works! ra,L Mater^LZT 
accepting dmworfdf*iKidmmaffoAfi idwTT^ 

preaching of Mayavada ^ ° f the discriminate 

2 '“~i iris I”™? .i*' “ ,d • nd 

India in national life Tf k Hm4n ? - e ex 5 eme downfall of 
return to the ideal of the gKLS& Zt W we ™st 

consciousness, the divine rnnJ; abl,slled in the spiritual 

accept the outer life and the worid inT r ° ne has to 

the goal of the Yoga of Sri Aurobhido th T.fe Df' • This is 

the Divine renouncing £^,““3 deVOte hi ™elf to 

Pantynjya; family, country, socfeAv ,n dse ’ l sarmdha ™dn 
given up in the sole pursuit of theZvi/ZVA 6 relent lessly 

15 ,he wt of all bondage confli/t ’Z'V - 6 ' for the ego 
we work with the idea of "my fahil v ” S “ ffenn S in lif e- If 
community” that egoism wifi hi ! ’ 2? c0l, ntry” “ my 
consequence the conflict between indf?? glbened and as a 

country and country, community ^| dUa and . ind ‘vidual, 
inevitable. Under the influenced , . comm . unit y becomes 
ourselves as separate from everyth eg01S , m we regard 

fundamental being we are one with A f, trUth is that in our 

bemgs, sarvabhut'-atmabhiitdtma. ^° n . e WIth a11 other 


Only when man 


rises 
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above the ego and is established in the true knowledge 
o£ the Self, real liberty, equality and fraternity can be 
established in human society. All efforts to organise the 
outer life of man without first settling his inner life is bound 


to fail. 

“What is necessary is that there should be a turn in 
humanity felt by some or many towards the vision of this 
change, a feeling of its imperative need, the sense of its 
possibility, the will to make it possible in themselves and to 
find the way. That trend is not absent and it must increase 
with the tension of the crisis in human world-destiny, the 
need of an escape or a solution, the feeling that there is no 
other solution than the spiritual can not but grow and 
become more imperative under the urgency of critical 
circumstance. To that call in the being there must always 
be some answer in the Divine Reality and in Natuie. (•* ie 
Life Divine). To show to the world the way of this 

realisation has been the undertaking of Sri Aurobmdo 

The first thing needed is a genuine faith in spirituality. 
The wonderful progress of materialistic Science made people 
neglect spirituality and turn more and more to science and 
reason. But the upheaval of Nazism m Geimany as 
opened the eyes of the world to the dire consequences of 

Science divorced from spirituality. - , at 

Sri Aurobindo retired from public life and arrive 

Pondicherry on April 4, 1910. At Pondicherry, from this 

time onwards Sri Aurobindo’s practice of Yoga became more 

and more absorbing. He dropped all partrapalion m any 

poHtica! restored" Indian e National 

and made a ™le of abstention from any public 

SS&'ofanTcoSLrn Kg Sgggg 

mean5' ^W^ppo^d^at J ^uredinto^ 

for the very principle of h>s Y g • consciousn ess, but 

Divine and attain to a comp P’ . . ■ t j ie SCO pe of 

also to take all life and all activity into me^.p ^ 

this spiritual conscimisncss am Ia his retirement 


the Spirit and give it a spiritual meaning 
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Sri Aurobindo kept a close intervened whenever 

in the world and m India and acm gr ^ silent spiritual 

necessary, but sole y wi ^ found it advisable to take in 
action. Twice however he found it a ^ wa5 in 

addition other action o a p At the beginning he 

relation to the second Woild but when it appeared 

did not actively concern hin«e w th U but ^ ^ 

as if Hitler would crush all toi ces °PP ^ ;ntervene . 

N azism would doml ” a “ ^induced’ him to support publicly 

it. The absence of any public^mtervent n. an 

other external events » s worl< j an ,i U£ e or cessation of 

absorbed withdrawal fio jife of inner contempla- 

all dynamic activities m favour ot a me 

tion and an abstracted spin u hours of the 

x::" is,\ “h,™ 

suffering from any serious illness. 


THE BULL OF AS OLA 

By 

Dr. Charles Fabri 

Visitors to the National Museum of India, housed in 

the former Viceroy’s House, now called Rashtrapati Bhavan, 

enter by that impressive large staircase in front that is uesd 

by the Head of the State for ceremonial occasions. Few 

Museums of the World have a more grandly conceived main 
entrance. 

At the head oi these enormous steps, on the portico, 
stands, however, an ancient monument that by sheer virtue 
of its size, its magnificent proportions, its remarkable origin¬ 
ality, its dignified sculptural qualities, quite apart from its 
intrinsic historical value, crowns, as it were, the entire im¬ 
pressive ceremonial staircase; for it is one of those rare 
achievements of human artistic activity-a monument that 
one cannot pass without stopping in amazement and ad¬ 
miration. It is the top portion of one of the Emperor Asoka’s 
memorial pillars. 

All that is left of this gigantic monolithic pillar is the 
capital, a decoratively designed lotus flower hanging down¬ 
wards, over which is a rope-shaped ornament, followed above 
by a circular disc with a delightful decorative pattern that 
forms a charming frieze; and the whole is crowned by a 
standing bull of the so-called Brahmani breed, the humped 
bull of India, erect, alert, looking quietly into the world, 
conscious of its bullish strength. When this was erected, in 
the third century before Christ, at Rampurva, by order of 
His Majesty, the Emperor Asoka, it stood high on top of a 
vast pillar, the plain, round, polished shaft of which was 
inscribed with the kindly instructions of the Emperor exhort¬ 
ing his subjects and his officers to be good, honest and 

devoted to the service of each other. 

It was a new type o; religion. 'Brahmin ic Hinduism of 
those days insisted on ritual and prayer and self-mortifica¬ 
tion. Buddhism brought into prominence the novel idea 
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tW ritual prayer and self-mortification are of naAmpart- 

important thing was to have good thoughts 
to speak loving words, to perform ktnd deed^ And :as the 
new religion was such a strong departure from the older 

faith, so the art too, naturally, brought m innova 1 • 

Up to that day, it appears, hardly anyone carved images 

in stone. There were, of course images among the ^ncient 
Hindus, but they were mainly of wood and ^ed y ( ^ 
cotta), such as the potter used. It was m the day 
Emperor Asoka that images were first carved ou * 

And as this was a new kind of technique employing a new 
kind of material, it is only natural that the Emperor looked 
for assistance in a neighbouring country, wheie thls H ™ 
work was a highly accomplished art. Even today, we IT 
“experts” from other countries when we introduce new 
techniques. And thus Asoka who was very much of an in¬ 
ternationalist and who had sent many emissaries to neigh¬ 
bouring countries, received his technical experts for this stone 

sculpture from the neighbouring country of Iran. 

We have no ■written evidence for this, but that is o 
little importance. Far more convincing are the monuments 
i hemselves than any ■written document could be. 

These pillars are based entirely on the contemporary 
and earlier pillars used by the Persian emperors, the Achae- 
menid dynasty, in their palaces. In Persepolis, visited by 
Asoka’s envoys, hundreds of pillars are still standing, many 
o£ them going back to the fifth century B.C., otheis of the 
times of Asoka; and every important element employed by 
Asoka’s stone carvers is found again and again, in these 


Achaemenid pillars, in some form or the other. 

There is the high polish that turns the stone almost into 

marble: a remarkable and unusual technique, never before 
used in India, and, curiously enough, disappearing in India 
very soon after the death of Asoka. There is the lotus capi¬ 
tal, used in Persia for two hundred years in almost exactly 
the same shape, the same decorative arangement, as the later 
work of Asoka. Every motif on the decorative frieze goes 
back to Achaemenid floral ornaments: the palmette, that 
small, symmetrically designed palm motif; the acanthus 
design, with its spreading, curling foliage; and finally the 
little rosettes, uesd in the same arrangement to separate the 
other floral ornaments, in Persepolis, in Susa and in other 
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palaces of the old Persians. And finally, t b 11 
of the Kings Darius, Xerxes, Araterxes and others, ate 
“ Stated, there stdi remaim the^^ 

S ^eal frmn 

changing its pattern to fit 1^0™^“ , ' Indeed®when it 

b “7SC*»tg"i. n j. a»u. 

a, ,'ni bench, of his subjects-, nut 

to support the root o£ hls P ’ornament his own gorgeous, 

expensive P alace ’ b " u ' )f , he Achaemenids are for their 
own glorification, for the F d aU across India, at 

JSSSfoSSS ?!*<«*■ K\mSTh”S~; 

“^““TksS S ** happiness, th.is 

fit, their salvation. roo f to sup port, the 

Being lone-standing pi ’ , h different role to 

topmost member, ^ -n.mal^gme^b^a ^ 

bulb, i.~ i»s “ <g“J £, ,i'™„ too. * 

r;i “ k .pS KSaMX- - - 

ace Ctorf 5 W tS,'^a-J5 


found symbolic meamng. r ar " Bu ° d dhist s^bols 

decorative devices, tji s tirred the^Emperor and changed is 

SSftS;. 5 ^ 8535 S -4 T *' 
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l lie 


lion 


i j liorsC Lire the S3J3C1€ 

, the bull, 'he elephant amUhe h^, adopt ed 

on the famous Sarnath capi^i, bet - 


ymbols u>CuJ 
s India s nano 


nal emblem: on the top 


the 


Wheels of the Dharma are again 


the 1 ion as also 


' * * * 
Nothing in anti¬ 


gen UK f — , t u A v.,,11 the horse and the ele- 

A « ante at annuals cm of these 

the formal animals, merely par« of 

a struct e. made bv die Persian masteis. h maiesti- 

* . » . «_ _ tlo i; lv nf the running horse oi tne m«j c 

SSSt 

ini humtKi'i bull. — . , 

lutely unknown outside India m those days. 

srulptor, being a Buddhist, felt an 

such as only a Buddhist can feel. 

( [\ realism lifted to jj.'traui .Hstliciu 


that characteristically Indian beast 

The Indian 

affinity, a love, an affection 

The 


these animals^MH 

realism, bu 

hts bv* the simplification of forms. 


I he Rampurva bull capital, without a shadow of doubt, 
is the finest crowning of any Asotin pillar. Here, one feels, 
ihe Indian Buddhist sculptor has expressed a feeling for the 
animal world that only a Buddhist can understand. Near 
to nature, animated by compassion and love for all sentient 
lieings, onh an artist to whom the world of living beings is 
a world of unity, in which the line of demarcation between 
animals and men is hardly discernible, could have carved a 
noble hull of such magnificent conception as this one. This 
is not a * lower order" of beings. This is as noble and fine 
a creature as am of us can be. In this carving, the artist 
expressed his admiration for the primordial strength, the 
great power, the gentle, dignified nature of the bull, king 
of beasts; and because it is an expression of such definite 
sentiments, it is correct to snv that this is “expressionist” art. 
The forms are simplified, the details are slurred over, the 
earner of bullishness is brought out, in a monumental form. 
If this figure were half its si/e, it would still be monumental 
in conception. As it is. it is slightly smaller than life-size, 
yet it gives the impression of gigantic proportions. 

And thus, bv a transformation only possible to great 
artists, the motifs and elements learned from the Persian 
stone-masons have been changed into purely Buddhistic 
purely Indian creations. The pillars of Asoka, the first 

great 'tone carvings in the history of Indian art, are outstand- 

Ssi.-H '* .‘ll IS'&f '4 ; '3 • 1 ■ ; > ' , , 
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ing examples of India’s age-old capacity of learning from 
neighbours and foreigners, and yet somehow, in the crucible 
of their deep thought and feeling, absorbing these alien 
motifs only to recreate them in a form completely Indian and 

original. 
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-TRFNDS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
pSnETEENTH CENTURY INDIA 


By 

Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, m.a v 


PH.D. 


Religion in the sense o£ Dharma formed the very so |'' 

of E Indian civilisation since the days of remote 

HiX ^ “ It par P oc^l 
or narrotJ in oudook. It had immense assimilative poten¬ 
tiality by virtue of which it embraced within its.fold men 

the Gu^as and the^uns. Though Hinduism could no 

completely absorb Islam in India, one of r th .\f“ tS °'ts 

under some saintly preachers-Ramanand, Vallabhacharya, 

Chaitanya, Namdeva, Kabir and Nanak-all ofwh, 
some differences in details, were exponents of Je ®h^ticult. 

unity of God and emphasised on love of fellow beings and 
intense devotion to God as the true means or salvation. 

In fact, an attitude of toleration towards othei fait is ant 
adaptation to changing environments and conditions formed 
two characteristic features of Hinduism even m the eighteen -1 
century in spite of general insecurity in the country ue to 
administrative anarchy. Most of the European writers of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth century were impressed 
by the prevailing spirit of religious toleration in India and 
there was no communal bitterness to mar the harmony 
amongst the common members of the different fedhs- 
Writing in the mid-eighteenth century, Grose observed: As 
to that spirit of toleration in religion, for which the Gentoos 
(Hindus) are so singularly distinguished, it is doubtless 
owing to their fundamental tenet of it, of which the purpose 
is that the diversity of modes of worship is apparently agree¬ 
able to the God of the Universe; that all prayers put 
to him from man, are all equally acceptable and sanctified 
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to him 


to mm. ” 1 . Referring to the south-west peninsula, the 

Dutch traveller Stavorinus, who visited India between 
and 1771, remarked: “These three distinct nations, the 
Moors (Muslims), the Gentoos (Hindus) and the Parsecs, 
whose religions are wholly different from each other, exer¬ 
cise the greatest toleration and indulgence in this respect, 
towards one another; no one is molested > u.uimt oi his 

_ _ A , t ii t ' _1_ nvtiHr m 

religion 


»» o 


religion. I he small Jewish community in 

Malabar got no opposition from any quarter in fieely fol¬ 
lowing their tenets 3 . William Henry Tone, employed in a 
regiment of infantry under the Peshwas, remarked regarding 
Poona about 1779: “In Poonah, which is the metropolis of 
the (Maratha) Empire, and the seat of Brahmimcal authori y, 
there are many mosques and one Christian chuicr, rv reie 
the votaries of both religions may offer their devotions with- 
out any hidrance or molestation" 4 . The 

delivered by him in 1840: “The Brahmans who compiled a 

code of Hindu Law, by command of Warren HaKmgs,p«fa« 
their performance by affirming the ec l u ? i 1 -Tf la diversb 

ties of religion, they say, are m fact part of diesd t 

Providence; for as a painter gives beauty to ] 

wYth flowers of every hue, so God appointed to every tnbe 
itc own faith and to every sect its own religion, that man 
might glorify Him in diverse mode, all having the same en , 

3nd BeYeY*theYufflYdSurface 1 of ‘poHdcs in the medieval 

period, there flowed a genial current of mutual hwmony and 
lmmun"tierh"other spheres^ Ufe besides religion, such as 

socTeTy cXme and art. The spirit of toleration found ex¬ 
pression in the growing veneration ° J^corrcs- 

Muslim saints, specially of the mystic school a ^ 

ponding Muhammadan practice of venerating Hi 

iGrose, Voyage to the East Indies, Vol. I, p- 1s -’- 
2 Stavorinus, Voyage to East India , Vol. Ill, I- 

4As?atic P Annital Register, 1799. MiScell^^^Tnarts^p. 

5H. H. Wilson, Essays and Lectures on the Religion o) tne n 

(1862), Voi. II, p- 82. 
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i i a tn the evolution o£ the worship o 
and it hadalradyledw L Hindus and Muslims alike, 

Satyapir (the True Q uite naturally, due to 

long association the members ° d some social prac- 

tices too. Muslim riders and.^elions; some Mus- 
val as Hindus joined dreMuharr ra 1 ^ Hindus offered 

liras offered Puja in Hindu temp c • said that on his 

sirin' at Muhammadan “ o q f drops 0 £ water poured in 
death-bed Mir (afar ran : isteswari near Murshidabad . 

libation over the idol of K es wari ne^ H;nduMusUm 
There was a Muslim writers continued to 

rapprochement in l«ea biects of Hindu life and tradition 

as Jayasi had done on Padmini m *e sixteen^ 

Aloal who flourished in Be "? a . Padmavat (written 

iranslated mto Bengah and also wrote several 

poems on Radha and Krishna • as^ many other Muslim 

Writ< Thf generalVodf ofThe £ ° U ™f ** 

cults which sprang up in course of time had ^ 

spread over the country, the .nflnence «*Ae respective^ to 

varying in clilTcfcnt pints . - Hpngal 

Chaitanya formed an important le lgious sec ^ $ a khi- 
and Orissa. A minor section erf t hem, cal le ^ .. . 

bhnva Vaishnavas, with their cruel 


bhava Vaishnavas, with their enter s i a J a " * j 
in the district of Malda in Bengal, dressed like girls assumed 

female names, danced in honour of God and actedl as r 

gious guides for some of the impure tribes . A “ 
branch were found also at Jaipur and Benares . Adheren 
of other sects, viz., the Ramanups, the Ramanandis, the 
Kabirpanthis, Nanakpanthis, Radhavallavis etc. coulc 


6 D. C. Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, p. /93. 
iSiyar-ut-mutakherin, Vol. II, p. 558. 

S D^ C. Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, pp. 044 4* 
°K. K. Datta, Bengal Subah, Vol. I, p. 98. 

10 Martin, Eastern India, Vol. Ill, p. 177. 

11 Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindoos, Vol. I 

p. 176. 
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was 


found in dilFercnt areas. Worship of the Sun God 
very much prevalent in Bengal and Bihar^ an tic wot 
shippers were called Saurapatas or Sauras. There were also 
the Ganapatyas or worshipers of Gancsha The worship¬ 
pers of Salui "die power or energy o£ the divine liatinc m 
action” were many, and worship of the mother-goddess, 
Duroa, Kali, I'ara and Manasa was very popular in Bengal 
and "in the eastern districts of Bihar There were a so 
many Tantric worshippers in the south and the noi , 
particularly in Mithila and in Bengal as well m Kami up 
(Assam). Their principal rules or formulae were demed 
from works called Tantras 15 and several Tantra vvorks were 

written in Mithila and Bengal during this period. 

Besides the older religious sects of the early medieval 

period, there sprang up during the period un er 
ome new ones. With very few exception, whtth were 
either of an eclectic or monotheistic nature, the rest ot the 
latter were Vaishnava sects and their founders belonged 
mostly to the non-Brahmanical castes. There "as one 
feature common to nearly all these sects, viz 

?75n by Charan Das, who was born in 1703 in the v illage 
Dehra or Dahra in Alwar. He preached the worship o 

™Vte as hK disciples ». The Karta Bhaja sect was founded 

* ; he u b n e § lnn He 8 D°reachedYn various parts of the district of 

Aulechand. P . , h in 176 g an( j had among his 

dSTes ln oneTamsaran Pal of the ^adgo^a casm mid « 

“of clte G an°d h h P a a d a among his followers Hindus as well 

r j' W) 1 T ii ^ i^p. 198-206; \ ol. II- 
pp Also W^n, Sketch of * ***** 

n Ibid. Vol. Ill, PP- 167 : 168 ®?PPw ~j~ L jf e in India, Part T, 
1-vMonier Williams, Rehpous Thought and L ft 

Jf Wlson,'£«»yt and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindoos, 

VoL 1«P. P N.' Bose. Hindu CwWsatkm 
Chapter TV: H. H. Wilson, A Sketch of 
Hindus , Vol. I, pp- 176-181. 
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as 


Muslims. He 


comm andments: 

3. Kill not. 


1. Do not 
j. Have no 


had ten 

commit adultery ' 2 ' rf^Do not wish for other's property, 
adulterous thought. 5. Dq nQt tdl an un truth. 8. 

6. Do not wish to 1.11; • Talk nQt me aninglessly. 

Do not use bad language. 

10. Talk not uselessly. fi i t Bengal, is described 

The Spashtadayaka sect, confined ^Beng , of 

to have been founde by P Saidabad j n the M urs hida- 
Krishna Chandra Chakra y ^ admit the 

divinity of the Gur a " (/ or monastery as brothers 

and slste - rs - 1 , £ it followers were a shorter 

other Vaishnavas^nd a single 

Stnn ^he SN^^eci^whkh original as a protest 
reain t the corruptions of the Ballabhachans, had its strong¬ 
hold in Guirat. Its founder, Sahajananda Swam., was born 

he went to Gujrat where by piety and sincerity h e ga hered 
a large number of followers around him. Jetalpur, twelve 
miles south of Ahmedabad, and Wartal, about four miles 
to the west of the Baroda railway, became the famous cen¬ 
tres of his preaching 17 . The Paltu Dasi sect was mounded 
about the close of the 18th or at the beginning of the Uth 
century, and was named after Paltu Das (1757-1825), who 
was a disciple of an ascetic named Gobin Salieb. ^ The 
proper expression of salute among the Paltu Dasis was Satya 
Ram” (Rama is True). The Apapanthi sect came into 
existence at the same time as the Paltu Dasis ana its foundei 
was Munna Das, a goldsmith by caste. His gaddi exists at 
a place called Madava, west of Oudh. Another preacher of 
the time, Garibdas, was born in 1717 A.D. in a Jat family 
in the village Churani in the Rohtak district of the Punjab. 
He was deeply influenced by the ideas of Kabir, was opposed 
to external ceremonialism, emphasised on love and devotion 
cf a man’s inner self as the true ways of salvation and 
made no distinction of caste or creed. «"G»«mnr»nli- 


of --- —- • / ,. 

made no distinction of caste or creed. Such cosmopoli¬ 
tanism also characterised the followers of the Sivanarayan 

17 Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India , Part I, 

p. 149. 
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Sampradaya, whose founder Sivanarayan was born in a Raj¬ 
put family at the village of Chandawan in Balia district. 
He was a believer in pure monotheism and was strongly 
Opposed to idolatory. He and his followers laid stress on 
faith, purity of mind, good character, restraint, equality and 
fellowship as indispensable requisites for man’s spiritual 
elevation. He was a prolific writer and eleven works in 
Hindi verse are ascribed to him 1S . 

Another liberal religious preacher of ihis period was 
Pariya Saheb of Bihar, a devotee of what he called “ Satya - 
nama” (true name). Dariya Saheb, son oi Piran Shall, a 
Sufi thinker, was born at llharkandha near Dumraon in the 
Shahabad district probably in 1700 A.D. and died in 1780 
A.P. He is said to have been influenced chiefly by die 
teaching of Kabir and his sect also represented the very great 
influence o' some Sufi thought on Indian minds. It did not 


rec ognise the external formalities of religion, such as wor¬ 
ship of idols or avatars or caste distinctions, and its followers 
strictly refrained from drinking, taking animal food etc. 
Almost a contemporary of this saint oi Bihar was 1 fir in 

Saheb Marwari of Marwar (born 1676, died 1758), a liberal 
preacher, who had followers in Rajputana. 19 

The Balarami sect was founded by Balaram Hari of a very 
low caste and an inhabitant of the village of Meherpur in 
the district of Nadiya. Being a man of parts, he gatheied 
round him some disciples who regarded him as an incarnation 
of Vishnu. The Balaramis recognised no distinction of 

caste and were opposed to idolatory. 

Of the two branches of the Satnami sect, one flourished 

in northern India and the other in the Madhya Piadesh. The 
former was renovated in 1750 under the guidance of 
Tagiiwan Pas, who was an inhabitant of Oudh. He wrote 
several works in Hindi, the best of these, entitled Gyan 
Prakash, being composed in 1761. The creed of the Satnamis 
was a sort of pantheism and they addressed God as the true 
name” (satnam). The second branch of the Satnami sect 
flourished a few years later in Madhya Pradesh where its 


P- 

P- 


isOiirrson The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan. 
Hfi. Wilson, A Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, \ ol. > 

' lire M Son lilidratiya Madhyayuge Sad ban dr Dhard. 

20 Mo„icr Williams, Religious Thoughts and Life in India, 1 art I. 
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followers were the Chamars of Chattisgarh. Ghasi Das 
unlettered and thoughtful Chamar, was deeply impressed 
with the degraded condition of his community who were 
strongly addicted to drink and other vicious habits. He 

gradually acquired considerable influence by his wisdom and 
high moral character and gathered round him a hand 
devoted followers” Thus he founded the Satnami sect in 
that area, and became its Guru. Its followers were purifie 

of various abuses. They also protested against idolatrous 
practices 21 The Ramsanehi (Ramsnehi), an indigenous 
monotheistic sect, owed its orign to Ramcharan who was born 
in 1719 a.d. at the village of Surasena in Jaipur. Because ot 
his strong opposition to idolatory, he was subject to perse¬ 
cution by the Brahmanas of his village and so he went away 
to Udaypur where also he met the same fate. So he took 
shelter with the Raja of Saahpur. He died in 1798. He 
had lay as well as monastic disciples spread over western an 
northern India. The latter ivere enjoined to lead a life ot 
celibacy and asceticism and to devote themselves to study as 
well as to cultivate such virtues as charity, mercy, etc. 

There flourished also some other religious thinkers and 
preachers whose teachings marked a harmonious blending of 
Hindu and Muslim religious ideas and practices and some 
of them were very much influenced by the liberal doctrines 
of Sufism. They were Yari Shah (probable date 1668—1725), 
a sufi devotee and his disciples Bullah Saheb, Sufi Shah, Sekhan 
Shah, Hast Muhammad Shah, Keshav Das (probable date 
1693-1768), Gulab Saheb (a disciple of Bullah and originally 
an inhabitant of Ghazipur), Bhika (born in 1720 a.d. at 
Khanpur in the Azamgarh district and a disciple of Gulab 
Saheb), Bhika’s discipie Govinda Saheb (an inhabitant of 
Faizabad), and Paltu Saheb who was a disciple of Govinda. 
All these preachers laid intense emphasis on mutual love 
and toleration and were opposed to rituals or scripturalism. 

Dedhraj, born in 1771 a.d. in a poor Brahman family 
at the village Dharsu in the Narnol district, was another 
important religious preacher. Followers of his sect, scattered 
in Jhajpur, Narno and Gurgaon, regarded God as One, All 
Beautiful, Incomparable and All-pervading. They had no 
faith in image worship or regard for caste rules. They 


21 P. N. Bose, op. cit., Vo!. I, p. 118. 
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recognised the equal right ot men ana 

worship and raised then voice agamst p »rc n J^P ^ 

common fellowship of all reiig , Sen a devout 

devotional who lived in Bengal in the 

worshipper of Goddess , onal con demnation of 

We read as follows in his songs, 

(a) “O man, why are you so thought-ridden? 

V . Sit in meditation remembering Mother Kali. 

If you worship with grandeur. 

So meditate in solitude 
So that none may know. 


you will develop pride; 


What is the need ot making iuui* ui “ 77 ;;; £ 

You make an image and place it on yQur heart . 

What is the need ot sunned rice, ripe 

Whatlfthe neecdof a c^deUeTor other illumination? 

nf the mind can be illuminating enough, 
mat is the need ot sacrificing sheep, 

You should rather sacrifice the six * e Rali . 

kali 

Than'to' beat 


' illusion. 


(1,) O man, you si ill have yom 

You are drunk with Pj^J separate; 

* „,i c oc \ that Hari and Haia are sepa. 

You do not understand the quintessence 
Of Brimlaban and Kashulham. 
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You delude yourself, and are whirled. 

By the wheel of this woild; 

You feel the Jumna and the Ganges are sepaiate, 

And you fail to work understanding the significance 

Of the sword and the flute. 

Prasad says that this worship is lake— 

i his worship in uproar— 

When you separate Krishna and Shyama 

And prove a blind man in spue of your eyes. 

Taking into considerations the existence of these va ™>us 
religious sects, H.H. Wilson observed in February, 1840: 
“There are several sects that have abandoned all worship or 
idols, that deny the efficacy of faith in any of the popular 
divinities and question the reasonableness of many of the 
existing institutions: they substitute a moral for a^ceremonial 

code, and address their prayers to one only God * * * 

they prove that the people are not all satisfied with the super¬ 
stitions of their forefathers and that some among them are 
inclined to enquire and think, and determine for them¬ 
selves. 22 The spirit of independent enquiry into the prevailing 
state of things was not indeed foreign to India. The germ is 
native to the soil; it has been kept alive”, wrote Wilson about 
18S2, “for ages under the most favourable circumstances and 
has been apparently more vigorous than ever during the last 
century”. Rammohan Roy, who appeared as the herald of 
a new age, and a noble representative of this spirit of tolera¬ 
tion, harmony and synthesis, effected its marvellous mingling 
with some of the new forces that were penetrating into India 
as a result of her contact with world culture and thought. 

Emphasis on rituals and ceremonies, degeneration and 
undue influence of the priesthood, especially at important 
centres of pilgrimage like Banaras 23 and Gaya, 24 growing 
worship of a large number of popular gods including Grama- 
Devatas or Devis (village deities), were also some other 

22 H. H. Wilson, Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of 

the Hindus (London. 1862), Vol. II, p. 7‘». 

23 Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records Commission, Vol. 

IX, pp. 67-68. 

24 Martin, Eastern India, Vol. I, p. 65. 
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features of Indian religious life in the eighteenth century. This 
is what led some of the contemporary European writers to 
reckon the number of Hindu gods and goddesses at more 
than thirty crores. 23 It may be true that in certain respects 
religion and society had become static through the operation 
of some uncreative forces. There is no doubt that in the 
course of centuries some corruptions and abuses had crept 
into the fold of religion, and popular belief in the ei icacy 
of magic, witchcraft, etc. had grown. But one cannot ag ee 
with the prejudiced views of some English contemporaries 
like Grant 26 or Martyn 27 or the uncritical observations of most 
of the contemporary Christian missionaries in Inoia, about 
Indian religion and morals o! the time. One of then went 
to the length of making the monstrous observation: “All 
your Gods are nothing but demons; you will go to hell to 
expatiate in eternal flames the crime of your idolatory 2S Ward 
wrongly remarks: “Here every thing that assumes the appear¬ 
ance of religion ends (if you could forget its impurity) in an 
unmeaning ceremony and leaves the heart as cold as death to 

every moral principle.” 29 

This is true that during the transitional years of the 
eighteenth century, virtual collapse of govern menial authority 
at die centre and in the subahs of the moribund Mughal; 
empire, debased character of the bulk of the nobility in and 
around the court, and unscrupulousness as well as inordinate 
greed of other sections of the aristocracy, were gnawing at 
the vitality of Indian civilisation. In this demoralised atmos¬ 
phere, progressive and inspiring ideals for elevation of the 
moral and intellectual standards of the people were for the 
most part receding into the background so far as these circles 
were concerned. It was fortunately in the territories of some 
enlightened local rulers 30 that the light of culture still 


25 Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 213. . , 

20 ,sir Charles Grant, who after serving in the commercial branch 

of the Company Airing 1773-1793. became Mb^pentlya, 
the Company. In 1797 he submitted to the Com t of Directo 

prejudiced report which he had prepared in 179— 

Vsmith, Life of Henry Martyn, p. 163. 

“Dubois Letters on the state of Christianity, p. 16. 

2<>Ward, A View of the History, literature and Religion of the 

Hindoos, Vol. IF. Introduction, LX-LX1II. Flnhin- 

stone Report on the Tenitorics conquered from the Peshawa, p. 91. 
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remained comparatively bright and the village communities 
retained much of their old usefulness as units of ruial adminis¬ 
tration and culture. 31 It is also to be noted that religion was 
still a supreme source of inspiration to the common people 
for wholesome activities. It inspired many of them, with 
noble feelings and high ideals, and promoted their spiritual 
growth and charitable disposition. By virtue, remarks Abbe 
de Guyon, the Indians understood a certain greatness of soul 
which despises dangers and death, and has glory only for its 
object; which tramples under foot ease and the pleasures of 
life' which seeks after the esteem and admiration of mankind.” 3 ” 
‘‘Their rules of morality”, observes Craufurd, ‘‘are most bene¬ 
volent; and hospitality and charity are not only strongly 
inculcated but 1 believe nowhere more universally practised 
than amongst Hindoos”. 33 Orme refers to ‘humane and 
gentle manners” of the Hindus who were ‘‘charitable, even to 
lelieving the necessities of strangers”. 34 The influence of reli¬ 
gion in forming “mild, affectionate, kind, human tempera¬ 
ment of the Hindus has been duly emphasised” by Forbes. 35 

In the eighteenth century, India was being tormented by 
the baneful effects of quickly succeeding political revolutions. 
Political disintegration and lack of sound governance, 
naturally condemned it to a pathetic economic decline and 
social anarchy. The rulers were sluggards, backboneless and 
devoid of the strength of character; politics was utterly 
vitiated, the nobles, particularly those in and around the 
courts, were debased, selfish and intriguing, and there was no 
dearth of unscrupulous adventurers who sought to aggrandise 
themselves in various ways at the cost of the common folk. 
All this contributed to make the situation gloomy. But there 
is a silver lining to every cloud. The trends of thought 
and ideals of the religious preachers mentioned above, 
indubitably show that there was an inner urge in the minds 
of many, not contaminated by debased politics or court 
influence, for spiritual uplift and realisation of truth. These 
might very well be regarded as presages of the Indian 

81 Malcolm, Memoir of Central India, Vol. I, p. 553; Elphinstonc, 
Report on the Territories conquered from the Peshwa, pp. 20-21. 

-Abbe de Guyon, History, Vol. I, p. 53. 

M Craufurd, Sketches, etc., Vo), i, p. 147. 

34 Orme, Historical Fragments, etc., p. 431. 

3 Torbes, Oriental Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 143. 
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PLACES OF BUDDHIST PILGRIMAGE : 

NALANDA 

By 

Pandit Yadunan an Jha 


[The route Calcutta—Bakhtiyarpur Junction ^Nalanda Raja 
e riha was described in the last number of tins Journal. \ is o 

a Tno^ conveyance, lodging, food or drink is available at Nakmda 

where the ruins are 2 miles from the Railway Station They .ho 

first travel straight to Rajgir, arrange lodging etc. P* *» 

visit Nalanda conveniently. Trains run both W*ys between Ra,gn 

and Nalanda nearly every 3 hours from morning till 

trip takes half an hour. No other convenient conveyance is availab 

between Ra.i£iir 2 nd Nalundji. 

About 8 hours should be given to visiting Nalanda umversry 
area and the Museum, apart from the time required for the wa 
from the Railway Station to the site ami back]. 

judging from the earliest references to Nalanda in the 
literature of the Buddhists and the Jamas, it would appear 
that in that age Nalanda was a flourishing township, a pros¬ 
perous suburb of the city of Rajagriha. In the mango grove 
of Pavarika (he was so named probably because he was a 
dealer in or manufacturer of pravarana or upper garments 
for the body) in Nalanda, Buddha frequently halted on his 
way to and from Rajgriha. In this region, Maliavira also 
had many followers and he too visited Nalanda frequently. 
On one occasion both Buddha and Mahavira, it is narrated 
in Buddhist literature, happened to be in Nalanda at the same 
time. It is reported that one of Mahavira’s followers came 
to hear Buddha preaching and finally became a disciple of 
the latter, which gave rise to serious sectarian rancour among 

the Tainas. „ , , . 

The etymology of the name of Nalanda is uncertain. 

The Chinese Pilgrims heard the explanation to be that in 

' | » '■ . * HLlte *. f -.p. ■ . ■* v ; 
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the past a Bodhisatta was the king here, whose chanties were 
so liberal that he was never heard to say I shall not give 
na alam da,” from which originated the name Nalanda 

Another legend derives the name from that of a naga 
serpent who dwelt in a lake here. Both these explanations 
however, are no doubt fanciful. Probably *e name has 
some connection with nala, a lotus or a water >'■ 

area abounded in the ancient daysmlotus-pools, many of 
which still exist. It is also called Nalanda in Buddhist 
literature Nala, Nalaka etc., also refeired y 

Buddhists, were probably different parts of the township- 
Nalanda is famed as the place of birth and d“th o Sanpu . 

Taranatha, the Tibetan historian (c. fom teen h centu y 
A d ) narrates that Asoka worshipped at the caitya o 


century a.d.), saw this shrine ssHca^may perhaps 'have some 
present 5 0 w'nship, now aUed Sancak, mayp sHence 

KS’SS ”7 not 

be v “'"e ed The Tibetan “legends to the effect that the great 

Buddhist philosophers Nagarjuna ^nd century 

Dinnaga (all of the 5thcent^ • 0 .P P fl That so me 

at Nalanda, cannot therefore be^ P^ here {rom e a r ly 


vihara, a comparatively small one, historians think 

that the University proper b g n<y the B re ign of Kuraara- 
middle of the fifth century - • ’’ f Magadha, and that 

s % * — B " ddh “ 

considerably enlarged the '\ n JJ e ^!*fc n( j a University of olden 

days , is due to the dm g ^ first hal£ of 

Hiuen Tsang who Uved herc I y ^ for te n years 

tsa ssssXS 

tT&ss asffiffisjr.tas-** 






a in 





Nalanda University Seals 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Great Stupa 
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all whose expenses were ^xhe^scholars of Nalamia 

munificent private endow men.. their learning and piety. 

f, “Ad:s»»-™«r»*• -ss&rat 

ingly strict lodged in Guest Houses out- 

side the walled area ofte£**«£,* int Y 0 learned conversa- 

tion with the days ttil the candidates were 

Elected for admission. This close scrutiny hou-ever was 
dtastrous for most claimants fo.r "«*ofevery ***£*£ 

TdS S rVa 0 tter S from whaf ^eat iistance they had 

JSSSimS fro!un-nin? 

The Seminar method of questions and discussions u as a ( °p e 
by the teachers. Those who could not acquit tbemseh^ 
creditably at these intellectual mangles, were looked upo 

with disdain by the student-body. , branches 

Not only Buddhist scriptures but all the other branch 

of knowledge cultivated in that age, were included 
curriculum, e.g., the Vedas, philosophy, Uterature gTamma 
logic, medicine, chemistry, metallurgy etc. .The king of the 
land himself invested successful scholars with their Diplomas 

at a special ceremony. . r 

In Hiuen Tsang’s time, monk Silabhadra, a scion ol the 

royal house of Samatata (south-east Bengal), an octogenarian 

then, was the Rector of the University. Before him, monk 

Dharmapala of Kancipura in South India was the Rector, 

whose pupil Silabhadra was. Hiuen Tsang speaks in the 

highest terms of the monumental scholarship, encyclopaedic 

knowledge and great piety of Silabhadra whose pupil e 

became. It may be that the present village of Silav obtained 

its name from Silabhadra (or from King Siladitya, i.e., 

Harsa?). After Silabhadra, monk Dharmaklrti became the 

Rector. It was the custom to invite the foremost Buddhist 

7 
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scholar in the whole of India to occupy the chair of the Rector 

at Nalanda. ; , r 

Tibetan chroniclers record that the great library 

manuscripts of Nalanda was housed in three palatial build¬ 
ings called the Sea of Gems, the Ocean of Gems and th 
Delighter of Gems. That part of the University where these 

three buildings stood, was called the Dharma Mart. 


The Grandeur of Nalanda 

Very little remains today of Nalanda as it formerly was, 
thanks to the greed and iconoclastic fury of foreign invaders 
who^profcssed^another faith, vandalism and repeated des- 

S of "he picture as ( was. The various budding 

referred to in Chinese and Tibetan acco "" ts ° r • f any 
criptions, stand alas, no more, nor are even the sites of m y 

identifiable today. j m age of Buddha, 

Hiuen Tsang saw an 80ft-.h^hCO^W ^ Maurya 

housed in a six-storey high u S’ _„ when Hiuen 
king Purtiavarman, early in ^ j a ” da Emperor Harsa made a 

hundred villages revenue-free tQ the Co Ueges. 

whereof supplied rice, mi a " ** f t he Nalanda scholars.” 

Harsa described himself as a * er ' convoke d by Harsa at 

& irssz? Mrs. 

sx? f‘rs » 

a minister of the king o J’ u b him, now in the 

the university and anl ""' P '° tlire 0 { P the grand palaces of 
local museum, gives^a 3CC J nts als0 mention the sky-kissing 

edifices and the pools °! J? 11 * t ( 8 th-12th centuries) of 
The kings of the Pala y . y a and art . Some of them 

Bengal were great patrons , endowments to Nalanda. 

Several other univmm«, Biliar . sliariff)> vikramas.la 

Odantapuri or Otan'a, close to the present Benga 

Bihar border), ‘U^p" Ration of Buddhism in Tibet 
scholars by these kings- 1 rop g 
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was effected by scholars of 


Nalanda and of these other 

the king of Sumatra 



“"^Another inscription records that 

built a college in Nalanda, at [ b e revenues of five 

Magadhan script of that 8 A vast number of Indian 

alphabet for the Tibetan lang g _ ■ Tibe tan by scholars 

texts were translated in , , d tbe otber Universities, 

with the help of Indian schol • ^ ^ twelfth centuries 

Si » burnt tlovr.i b, fct »tJ 

. • i mav still be seen in charred beams, grains, e . 
withroybd at well ^private munificence -- 

on the old foundation and mostly on the old plam .4a 
the structures now excavated, ^ having been built 

on the top of the levelled down debns of the stra a belobb 

In 1197-1203 a.d. Khdu. the Muslim o 

queror, destroyed Nalanua a.... ■>— - -.i u e 

put all the inmates to death. His soldiery looted all the 

valuables and destroyed what they could not am away- •® 
from Tibetan testimony we learn that Nalanda was lebu t 
even after this but that another fire caused by some jealous 

Brahmins, again destroyed it. 



and set fire to the 



The Ruins 

The ruins have been prominently numbered and marked 
by the Archaeological Department. We shall fiist see ruins 
nos. IB and 1A on the south, and ruins nos. 1 and 4-11 on 
the east. These were all colleges (viharas or monasteries). 
The entrance to IB and 1A is from the north and that to the 
other colleges is from the west. Many of these colleges had 


no 
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The small room, closed on all sides, near die entrance 
to the colleges was used as an “iron chest for die safe keeping 
of valuables received as gifts. Inside each college, t rere is 
a spacious courtyard with the living rooms of the monks 
arrayed on all sides of it. Arrangements for drainage and 
wells [or water-supply are noticeable all around. Some o t e 
living rooms had • skylight” devices for light and air and the 
doors were arched. At the further (eastern) end or . e 
courtyard was a raised platform whereon stood the dud 
image of the establishment, of Buddha or of the Bodhisattas. 

1 he 1 pulpit in front of the platform in the courtyard of No. 1 
was where probably the Professors sat lecturing to the audi¬ 
ence in front. No. 5 was an annexe to the east of No. 4. 
To the east of nos. 7-8 again, there is a rum called Temple 
site No. 2”, made of stone. The figures of birds and beasts, 
gods and goddesses, etc., found around the foundation of this 

fixed up here for these figures seem to be the: workt of the 
6th-7th centuries whereas the temple was built later than th 

7tH The'Vv'ens seen in the courtyard of the upper fioor of 
No. 6 were probably used for the demonstration of some 

chemical or metallurgical process. 

After ruin No. 11 we shall walk over to the inms i - 
,, 19 _ n ,i lf , west These three were cathedrals oi caityas. 

The ba"e of lie central shrine in No. 14 shows traces of 
V'co TorK the only one of its kind found so far in North 

Indi The ovens to the north.of No. 13 were -ed^neUing 

and easting of images ?" ,m P°[ ‘ Nalanda> spread to the 
Nalanda. Images and icons cast at 

entire East Asian woi • , great stupa at the south- 

After No. 12 we shallvisit the P ^ ^ ^ 

west corner, called Stupa si ^ conta i n j„g Buddha’s or 

chief shrine of Nalanda, p_ ^ dmes over on the debris 

Sariputta’s relics ^ b p. uh rebuilding having been an 
of the former smu lures, ■ I The lhree great staircases 

( nlargemcnt of the pietioi. 1 • • . 

SRfeiKSfi S'- 

s .£££&**** * e 
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limits of Nalanda—wherefrom the wide extent of ancient 
Nalanda may easily be inferred. A large number of stone 
images are found scattered all over the surrounding area. In 
the Sun Temple of the neighbouring village of Badgaon, a 
number of images are collected. A large ancient tank too 
nearby has many images in tlie water and on in banks. 


The Museum 

We shall now walk up to the Museum close by. All the 
exhibits here have descriptive plates attached to them. Promi¬ 
nent among them are the images of Buddha and the Bodhi- 
sattas in various poses or mudrds, and images of Tantnc 
Buddhist as well as Brahmanical gods and goddesses, most y 
of the Pala age. We have said before that the best speci¬ 
mens of Nalanda art objects are all lost. Yet we can see the 
fine finish of Pala sculpture in the few specimens that have 


survived. u v , , . . 

Some seals of kings, state officials and private persons 

are on view in the museum, as also the two inscriptions 

referred to before. The seals of the university authorities 

bear the legend "Of the noble Order of monks of Nalanda 

Mahavihara” below the figure of a wheel with a deer on eac 

side symbolising Buddha’s turning the Wheel of the L 

by his first discourse held in the Deer Park ofSamaA. 

inscribed on them, were found in large quamiues m the 
votive stupas where they were deposited YP. re i:„.; ous 
tor the fulfilment of their prayers and for.“ q "£ ,11 known 

"The cause of all that are cause-prodt^ was decl^d by 

C reaT As e (Buddha)" Some bricks contain the much 
fonger “Chain of Causation” as propounded by Buddha. 


CO-OPERATIVE EFFORTS OF INDIA, BURMA 
AND CEYLON IN THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF 

BUDDHISM 

By 

Prof. Dr. P. V. Bap at, m.a., a.m., ph.d. (Harvard) 

Buddhism has been a common bond between India on the 
one hand and other neighbouring countries in the South and 
South-East Asia on the other. These latter countries have 
obtained not only their religion from India but their culture 
also has been immensely influenced by India. With the 
advancing times, the distance between India and these coun¬ 
tries is gradually being annihilated, and thanks to modern 
scientific inventions like aeroplanes, it has now become 
possible to reach these countries from India within a very 
few hours. With the advent of Independence in India, she 
is now able to frame her own foreign policy towards these 
countries, and given mutual goodwill and the desire to 
strengthen the already existing ties, it should be possible to 
draw these countries closer and closer together. 

Like India, Ceylon and Burma, too, have achieved their 
independence and the leaders of those two countries also are 
now in a position, if they mean to, to promote the mutual 
relations of goodwill and friendship. There may be a 
thousand and one ways of promoting such relations of 

goodwill and friendship. Here it is proposed to suggest 
a few. 

Mutual understanding is a very potent factor in maintain¬ 
ing friendly relations between peoples of different countries. 
This mutual understanding can assume several forms—un¬ 
derstanding each other’s difficulties, understanding each 
other’s customs and manners, understanding each other’s 
religious beliefs and philosophies. As is said above. Buddhism 
has become the common bond between India on the one 
hand and Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Cambodia etc. on the other. 
We have to understand thoroughly the essential principles 
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of Buddhism and in order that this is accomplished satisfac¬ 
torily we have to make attempts to carry along on scientific 
lines the study of Buddhism-Buddhism in all its aspects from 
its early beginnings to its final growth in what is now called 
Mahayanism, prevailing in Central Asia and the countries 

1 ^ |'n 

And when we have to study Buddhism on model n 
scientific lines, we cannot forget the Indian background 
India with her social and religious history of the times that 
preceded the birth ot the Buddha. I£ we have to foBy 

w P e cannot be blind to the conditions of the preceding times. 
For the comprehensive study of Buddhism, we can < 
loneer remain content with merely a partial study as of Pal 
or Buddhist Sanskrit, or Tibetan, Chinese, ° 

also become necessary to ^ ^ ^ e nS neces J r y ° to organise 

a centre where we can secuie the 2 tQ conduct 

in each of these languages and with then i 

studies and research in this field of B« d “ * each 

It may not be possible to o gan se sue ^ ^ organise 

of these countries but convenient for all, with the 

joint efforts o I'ldia Buima ^^olic and tUis m ay 
T 7 , eTJdevefop fo o a Buddhist University. At the last 

ultimately develop mto a Confe rence, held at 



.. a resolution was passed recommending the 

establishment of such a centre . . , ed : t ; om 0 f Buddhist 

It is also necessary to publish critica^ edmonso,^ 

books, both in Pali and Sans i lb j a * ne cessary to have the 

Buddhism can best be stud . a need for every 

a sound knowledge o , , has been experienced 

student of Buddfosm. Dictionary of Pali- 

in this line is a great want ut a 
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The Pali Dictionary that has been Polishedt>Y j* e own time, 

its etymology and “TTte to Dr. 

word anamatagga ) ar f, , a l 0 f Asiatic Studies, 

^TvwSr no 116 ” 0 has re-examined the interprets- 

sr'sKSSSm. p«i r i .»• ‘(“Sirs 

hi anv scholarlv work". therefore, any attempt be 


in anv scholarlv worn . Cannot, therefore, any atternpr lae 
made under .he joint auspices of the Governments of India 
Burma and Ceylon, to compile such a dictionary on ™ 
historical principles as is being done in compiling aSansknt 
Dictionary at the Deccan College of Post-graduate s 
and Research Institute in Poona? Is this not a 
being seriously taken up either by the University of Colombo, 
or bv the Government of Burma who, it is understood, are 
contemplating to hold a Buddhist Council in the near future, 
or by the Institute of Pali Research at Nalanda, in Bihar, 

which is patronised by the Government of Bihar? 

“ \Siich an Institute can as well take up the work of 

r a._„ 4 .^ T-n 


Such an Institute can as wen ca^e up uic^* 
publishing critical editions of Pali texts to be printed ltt 
agari characters or some other common script which would 
he convenient to all A " *'"* **” 


editions in Nagari script will go a long way in removing the 
difficulties felt by young students at the beginning of their 
studies and encourage them to pursue their studies in that 
line. The difficulty of reading Pali books in a foreign script 
often proves insurmountable. In Ceylon and Burma, at least 
some editions are available, though it cannot be claimed that 
they are critical; but in India no such books are available. 

Will it not. therefore, be possible for leading scholars 
from India, Burma, Ceylon and other Buddhist countries to 
put their heads together and evolve, by mutual co-operation, 
a scheme which will help the carrying on of scientific studies 
in Buddhism, with the help of Governments of each of these 
countries, on some of the lines broadly indicated above? 


THE SINHALESE DANCES AND THE INDIAN NATYA 

By 

Prof. Dr. Manomohan Ghosh, m.a., ph.d. 


From the end of the 17th century, the ceremonial dances 
of Ceylon have attracted the notice of Westerners who 
gave them the curious name of “Devil Dance’’, though 
these have nothing to do with possession by spirits or demons, 
or their expulsion from the possessed. The fact that these 
unfamiliar practices related usually to ceremonial rites un¬ 
connected with Christianity, was considered enough in the 
eyes of these foreign observers to affiliate them to the Semitic 
arch-enemy of mankind. But before entering into a discus¬ 
sion on the subject we must thoroughly disabuse our mind 
of such a mistaken notion. The ceremonial dances of 
Ceylon, though these are nowadays mostly forsaken and 
disavowed by the educated Sinhalese and are piactised 
generally by the rural people in the interior of the country, 
seem very much to be an extremely precious heritage, 
and an investigation into their origin and nature may 
throw some light on the history of the early culture of the 


island. 


O. Pertold 1 made a very 


About twenty years ago. 
searching study of this subject and tried in course of his 

article to explain a few terms and ideas related to t ese 

by referring them to their Indian counterparts. 


aailCC5> UV " - „ ‘j 

From these and from some more parallelisms discovered y 
the present writer, it will appear that a workable hypothesis 
on the origin and antiquity of the ceremonial dances of 
Cevlon may be made, though the above-mentioned writer 
repeatedly opined that these' were of unknown origin and 
their antiquity could not be pushed beyond the last few cen- 


turies. 


* The Ceremonial Dances of the Sinhalese, Parts HU Archiv 
Orientalni, Vol. II (1930) pp. 108 S,.m presentwnter 
depended for his materials mainly on this article, 
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SINHALESE DANCES 



• W* S no” and 

by‘"he Viddas, e*l (Me YM 

A i'ima and (n) ihose using masks of varymg cha aaei a 

practised by the Sinhalese, f.g., Ao'«'» Natiroa, 1™“” 

A’^irna and Gara } # ^ iMttrt - rai 

Ihc first thing that Strike# an Indian in lonneu 
with the non-mask dances of the Vaddas, is die word na nna 
which is evidently derived from the rame Indian root naf 
(Skt) as the word natya (dance-drama). And no less strik¬ 
ing is the Vadda word Yaka ( Yaku ) used m the names ot 
demigods in whose honour the ceremonial dames ot the 
as. are performed. Now the word Yaka with its variant 
Yaku appear^ to be cognate with Sinhalese YM which is 
derived from Pali. Yakkho (= Skt. Yak*a). Some autho¬ 
rities are lor attributing a different meaning to the Vadda 
Yaka and the Sinhalese 1 aka. But in view of the fact that 
the Vadda dialect is to a great extent of the colloquial 
Sinhalese type " their fancied difference seems to be inad- 

And the Vadda Yaka 



missioie. nnu uic vauuu * (faAu) Telated to. the 

inhalese Yaka like the vSkt. Yaksa means only a demigod. 
In the Indian literature, Yaksa means, besides an attendant 
of Kubera ( Vaisravana), a minor god dwelling in the 


Himalayas. 

Of the various Yakas of the Vaddas, Duuna 1 aka (the 
grid of bov.) may be equated to dhaiwir-yuksti and 
Bambura Yaka (the short-curled god) to BahkudcP Yakja. 
Kande Yaka (god of the arrow head) has been rightly traced 
to Skanda Yakyi (= Kartikeya, the Hindu god of War). 

The connexion of Rahu Yaka with the demon Rdhu of 
Indian mythology is too obv ious to require any proof. No 
Yaka 4 (ancestor spirit) probably goes back to Jnati Yaksa. 
The Sinhalese ceremonial dances connected with the ancestor 
worship seem to have a family likeness to the dance and 


5 Dhan i Skt. is available only at the end of a compound, e.g., 
adhtjya-dhcmvQ. ' _ ; Y * ■ rdf: | | ■ 

* Bnhkuda is a Pkt. word. 

4 In Japan there is a species of dramas called Noh Plays. The 
etymology of this Soft should be investigated, for these plays too, 
according to some authority, betray some affinity with the ancient 
Indian drama. J. ; 
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music prescribed in the Kdtydyana Sr aula Sutra (21-3-1 
a part of the pitrmedha rites of the earlv Indo-Aryans. 

That ihe ceremonial dances of the Viiddas are all intend¬ 
ed to accompany offerings to the Yakas, is comparable 
dances and music which form an indispensable pait of the 
elaborate pujd offered to Hindu Gods such as, Siva, Dui a, 
Can<,lh and Manasa. 

Terms like th&ssa, J kiri-koraha and maduva related to the 
ceremonial dances seem also to go ba< k to Indian originals. 

Maduva has been connected by Pertold with Skt. mand* -i. 
Mdssa may similarly be connected with Skt trutnea and ktri- 
koraha with kfira-ka(dha. Of these two, mdssa is a kind of 
scaffold made of sticks, resembling a table over which some¬ 
times a kind of roof is erected; and kiri-koraha is a large 
earthen pan used for cooking rice with coo anut milu 
(k$ira). The word avudaya, the name of a ceremonial spear, 
may be connected with the Skt. dyudhaka (weapon). The 
weapon called vela (a spear) used in the ceremony of Kande 
Yaka may be related to the Skt. hhnlla (spear). The name 
of the ceremony called Gale Yak-maduve hat pujdva may be 
translated into Skt. as gin-yaksa-mandapa-bhakta-piijd. 

The rock or the hill deit which is worshipped by the 

Vadclas under the name Gale Yaka. is very interesting. This 
i • _*slco iir*drr different forms such as (1) 


C idle awuiya, • • 9 > j .. r> 1 *l,. 

Kumaragale Postima bandara. According to ! ’ er ., 

third name means “the chief of the hills . T ,™ -! 
us of the Indian Girlsa the lord of the hills iSna). 
The first name Gale deviyi Yaka may be translated as 
Viri-dez-a-Yak ? a. The name Kande to^ ccordgg 

to Pertold its counterpart in Skt.. Skanda-K • 

deity like his Indian I... , , ^ M 

the resemblance ends there 


This 
But 

dr a is a 


Sinhalese Kande bant , 

hill deity while Indian Skanda is the son of a hill deity 


The Kolam-natima which is t e _ 

dances has some very striking point 


of similarity 


known of such 

with the 


Sanskrit dramas. The j** <* 


rather the loosely con- 


natima 


follows: 
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, . , r P ji nt /= Pariidta?), the king of 

The chief queen of Mat ( 1 e J einte a nd was 

Dambe Deewa (— Jambudvipa) rlnhada- 

attacked by dola-duk (= dohala-dukkha — SkL nre{manC y 

i““he pelufiar craving natural dunngihestate 
The object of this craving was ^° n ,S & as much puzz l e d 

at this; but he called his hekmg and 

The ministers to °. f‘ d £ear o£ punishment. This 

king tome 8 religious merit due. t0 , wh j^ a 8 ^XoT^i > S 

f^S'him humblVof the^troubkof the king Indra heard 

hTrequest with attention and assured her rftoUpto f* 
the god of treasures at once and ordered him to make suitable 

work in the king’s garden. There he cut down sandal wood 
and carved out a great number of masks i e P re f; n ‘ n S • 
ferent characters. These were laid scattered by tam 
several places in the garden together with a manuscript which 
save the text 5 to be recited at the time of the dances. 

Next morning the king s gardener was surprised to see 

all these masks and he was even alarmed at the frightening 
appearance of some of them. But he quickly rail to the 
palace and informed the king of the incident. Then 
king with his courtiers went to see what had taken place m 
the garden overnight, and he at once realised the imooitance 
of the miraculous find. Ke then ordered the maTs ’<> be 
carried to the palace and to prepare a performance of masked 
dance on the next day with the accompaniment of chanting 
the text in Ms. for satisfying the craving of the queen. 

This in brief is the story behind the hola-natima. Its 
performance too betrays more or less clearly its aiUnity with 
the old Sanskrit rupakas (dramas). It begins with an in¬ 
vocation of gods, (Skt. mahgalacarana) which is chanted by 


6 O. Pertold mentions in his article that there are two original 
Sinhalese texts of Kcdcufnndtdticivo, in the Colombo ^Museum Library 
and one text named Kalam-natima in the British Museum. These 
two should be edited, translated and published by some Sinhalese 

scholar. 
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an unmasked dancer in a kind of prologue (Skt. prastavand) 
where the chief characters and the substance of the plot are 
mentioned. The king, queen and the Brahmin ministers 
(Sinhalese amatiya or amattaya, Skt. amatya) are the same 
persons as in ancient Indian plays. But unlike these plays 
the Kolam-natima does not develop its plot by means of the 
dramatis personcc. Different scenes are connected with one 
another by the narrator who introduces every new character 
coming upon the stage. This narrator is generally known 
in Sinhalese as toradaru-kathakarayd or the interpreter oi 
affairs. The second half of this name, i.e., kathakdraya may 
be translated into Skt. as kathakaraka (maker of the story). 
His duty is to explain the characters coming, their acting 
and their words, in prose. 1 hrough he is indispensably con¬ 
nected with the performance, he is no actor of the story but 
an outsider like the spectators. In this respect he exactly 
resembles the sutradhdra in the Assamese Ahkiye nat 15 
which in all likelihood traces its origin to some kind of long- 
lost dramatic performance from which the Skt. drama deve¬ 
loped. As the classical Skt. drama assumed its stereotyped 
form not later than the first century A.D. the peculiar type 
of Sutradhdra available in the Ankiya nat or the Kolam- 
natima may be assumed to be of pre-Christian origin. 

The leading characters in the performance of the Kolam- 
natima are the king and the queen. The king is charac¬ 
terised by his gorgeous dress and by a big mask. This mask 
is very carefully carved and painted. The distinguishing 
mark of this mask is the halo round its crown. In this res¬ 
pect it resembles very much the crown of the king in the 

Kathakali dance. 

The use of masks in the Kolam natima also may be said 
to point to its Indian affinity, for masks were used in the 
Indian natya as early as the beginning of the Christian era, 
if not earlier still. In the Ndtyasastra 7 (c.200 A.C.) there 
are more or less elaborate rules about the making and uses of 

c a collection of 15 plays (16th century) of this kind has been 

i.uKlished bv B. K. Barua under the name Ankiya A at, (Oaunati, 
1940) As in the Kolama natima, in the Ankiya nat too masks are 


U5ed r The Ndtyasastra (chapters I-XXVII) has been translated into 
English by the present writer and published by the Asiatic Society, 

Calcutta, 1951. 
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the masks (see Ch. XXIII. 170-180; 128-143). As in the 

cases of masks mentioned in the Natyasastra, the Smha^ ese 
masks too are distinguished by the head-gears attached to 
them, e.g. when turbans are attached to them they are to 
represent Ministers (amdtya) and a mask with a short-sized 
crown is meant for a Prince (Kumara). The colours of 
Sinhalese masks too are sometimes comparable to the colours 
prescribed in the Ns. for painting different characters m a 
play e.g. white is used in Sinhalese masks to paint the faces 
of a number of gods and goddesses and other celestial beings 
while the Ns. prescribes that gods like Soma (Moon), Sukra, 
Brhaspati, Varuna the Ocean, the mountain Himalaya and 
the river Ganga should be painted white. In the Sinhalese 
masks blue is the colour of the faces of foreign demons, while 
the Ns. has a rule for painting Daityas, Danavas, Raksasas, 


Guhyakas and Pisacas in blue. 

Another evidence of the connection of the Kolam-ndti- 

ma with the ancient Skt. plays, is probably the blessing pro¬ 
nounced by some character at the end of the performance. 
As this blessing relates to all the people present, it has a very 
strong similarity with the Bharata-vakya which brings a Skt. 
play to a close. 

From the foregoing discussions it may be tentatively 
assumed that the non-masked as well as masked dances of 
Ceylon have a strong likelihood of being connected with 
similar dances of ancient India. In view of the fact that 
Cevlon had Buddhism from India, there can be no definite 

J 

bar to such an assumption; but before accepting it as a defi¬ 
nite conclusion, more intensive investigation into the subject 
should be made. 



IN THE MOUNTAINS : 

INNER HIMALAYAN SHRINES 

BADRINATH 

By 

Dharani Sen, m.sc. 

Except the shrine of Amarnath in Kashmir, there are no 
holier places of pilgrimage for the devout Hindu than 
Badrinath, Kedarnath and Jamunotri-Gangotri, situated in 
the inner Himalayas at great heights, that remain buried in 
snow during the winter months. To have performed any, 
specially the first of these pilgrimages, is considered to be an 
act of great sanctification. Many thousands of lay people as 
well as ascetics, of both sexes perform one or the other o 
these journeys and a good number of them do all the treks 
on the same round. Some people, particularly ascetics, 
proceed further up to Lake Manasa (Mansarowar == Manasa- 
Sarovara) from .Badrinath, an arduous trek of 240 miles, over 
desolate tracts with no rest-houses or provisions-shops, and 
also infested with wandering bands of robbers carrying fire¬ 
arms (the more popular route to Manasa, however is from 
Almora; a third route is from Joshimath through the 

Niti Pass). 

In former times these treks were undertaken by most 
people on foot. Those who could afford the high costs, 
could hire ponies or palanquins or chairs on the back of 
porters. Now a motor road has been constructed over those 
sections of the route which are drawn in thick line in the 
accompanying sketch map. The motor road is going soon 
to be further extended on the way to Badrinath from 
Pipalkoti upto Joshimath. All these treks are best done 

during April-May. 

The routes lie almost wholly alongside the gorges of the 
great Himalayan rivers. From Devaprayag to Mana Pass via 
Badrinath is the gorge of the River Alakananda. From 
Devaprayag via Tehri-Dharasu-Uttarkashi to Gangotri is the 
gorge of the River Bhagirathi. The Alakananda and the 




ROUTE TO CENTRAL HIMALAYAN SHRINES 


»WARfl 
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BhagirathI unite at Devaprayag, flow down to the plains at 
Hardwar via Rishikesh, where it takes the name of Ganga 
(Ganges in English from Greek), the great river of north 
India, the water whereof is considered to be the holiest of 
all waters. From Dharasu to Jamunotri i4f half of the route, 
the gorge of the River Yamuna (Jumna). From Rudraprayag 
to Kedarnath via Okhimath is the gorge of the River 
MandakinL In their downward course, these great mountain 
streams, described so romantically in Indian mythology and 
literature, are joined by many feeder streams. 

These age-old routes must have been first used by traders 
between India, Bhutan, Tibet and China. Pilgrims and 
Buddhist missionaries took up these routes for their own 
purposes, the latter from about the beginning of the 
Christian era and the former we do not know exactly from 
when, for the Himalayas have been regarded as holy land, 
the abode of the gods, since time immemorial. 

The routes give the visitor wonderful views of deep 
gorges and narrow ravines, grassy meadows, stretches of 
woodlands and pine forests, confluences of streams, ice-fields 
and glaciers, over many of which tower as massive sentinels, 
the snow-clad great Himalayan peaks, named after different 
forms of Shiva, Vishnu and other gods, ranging in height 
from 20,000 to 26,000 ft. above sea-level. 

The railheads to commence these tracks from are Kotdwara 
on the east and Hardwar (or Rishikesh) on the west. 
Kotdwara is reached by a short branch line from Najibabad 
Junction on the Northern Railway (formerly called the East 
Indian Railway). Rishikesh is reached by a short branch 
line from Hardwar on the same Railway. Motor buses can 
be taken either from Hardwar (or Rishikesh) or from 
Kotdwara for any of these routes, viz., 

(a) Hardwar-Rishikesh-Tehri-Dharasu en route on foot 
to Jamunotri (the glacial source of the river Jumna) and then 
back via Uttarkashi on to Gangotri (the glacial source of the 
river Ganga; a cave some way east of here, called Gaumukh 
or the ‘Cow’s Head’, is supposed to be the actual source of 
the Ganga. Back from Gangotri, one can continue south¬ 
eastward from Uttarkashi towards Kedarnath. From Kedar¬ 
nath one can come to Chamoli via Okhimath and proceed 
again north-eastward over Pipalkoti and Joshimath to 
Badrinath. This trek is of course, a very difficult one. 
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(b) Kotdwara-Pauri-Srinagar (then turning west) 
Devaprayag-Hardwar-Rishikesh and then take up the route 
described above under (a). 

Those however, who do not intend to visit Jamunotri 
or Gangotri but visit only the eastern shrines of Badrinath and 
Kedarnath, may take any of the two routes described below. 
The distance in miles between every two large places along 
these routes, is indicated in our sketch map in figures— 

(c) Hardwar (or Rishikesh)—Devaprayag (here the 
streams of the Bhagirathi from the north and of the Alaka¬ 
nanda from the east meet)—Srinagar and then north-eastward 
to Rudraprayag, either towards Badrinath or towards 
Kedarnath. 

id) Kotdwara - Pauri - Srinagar - Rudraprayag and then 
either towards Badrinath or towards Kedarnath. 

We shall confine our account now to the easiest and most 
popular of these pilgrimages, viz., to Badrinath over the 

(d) route described above. 


To Badrinath 

Leaving Kotdwara by motor bus in the morning, the 
tourist reaches after an hour or so, Dogada, from where a 
16-mile branch road goes to the military hill-station of 
Lansdowne. We go on however, to Pauri (5,500 ft.), a 
fairly large town with all modern amenities, the headquarters 
of the Garhwal District. The first night is spent here or, if 
the bus in not delayed by the one-way traffic regulations of 
these hill roads, in Srinagar (this place is different from and 
not to be com used with the capital of Kasnmir). If one has 
great luck, the bus may even reach Rudraprayag before 
evening. If travelling in a jeep, one can reach even Pipal- 
koti, the end of the motor road, the same evening. During 
the high pilgrim season, when a large number of buses ply 
on the route, one can however, break journey at will, rest 
and look around, and resume the trip by anv subseauert bus 

After Pauri the road slopes downhill and fiefts the 
charming Alakananda valley at Srinagar (1600 ft.), also a 
large place, and then continues along this valley throughout. 
At Rudraprayag (2000 ft.), the Alakananda is joined by the 
Mandakini stream from the north. The temple of the god 
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Rudranath stands at the confluence o : the two streams. 

Pilgrims intending to visit Kedarnath, leave the bus here and 

proceed on foot to Okhimath-Kedarnath and on the way back 

rejoin the Badrinath road at Chamoli over the Okhimath- 
Chamoli route. 

The road gradually rises after Rudraprayag. Chamoli 
is 3500 ft. and Pipalkoti is 4350 ft. 

From Pipalkoti the foot trek begins. There are small 
villages, bazars and rest-houses at short distances of one 
to five miles according as the route is easy-going or steep or 
difficult. At important places, there are Post Sc Telegraph 
offices and medical facilities. Waterfalls and streams, suspen¬ 
sion bridges oi wood or rope, temples of different gods at 
important points, beautiful scenery with occasional views of 
giant snowy peaks, keep up the traveller’s spirits as he advances 
winding up and down the slopes of the mountains. Peasants, 
shepherds with flocks of mountain goats and sheep, tradesmen 
across the frontiers with pack-mules laden with wool and 
hides or bags o! rice and potatoes slung on the back of goats 
and sheep, add diversion to the traveller’s toils. Leaving 
Pipalkoti in the morning, one halts for the night after cover¬ 
ing 10 miles by two marches and next day before sunset 
Joshimath (6.107 ft.) is reached. 

Joshimath stands right above the confluence of a feeder 
stream from the east with the Alakananda, a lovely and busy 
place, overlooked by the Kamet Peak (25,447 ft.). The routes 
to the Mana and Niti Passes cross here, an alternative route 
to Lake Manas. The temple establishment of Badrinath moves 
down here in November for the winter months. Of the four 
monastic establishments said to have been founded at the 
four ends of India, by the great ninth century philosopher 
Shankaracharya for the propagation of Vedanta philosophy, 
the northern one, called the Jyotirmath (the “Brilliance- 

Monastery’ ) is situated here. 

The next day’s march covers 8 miles. The last lap 
thereafter of the trek, passes through most wonderful moun¬ 
tain scenery. The rockscape is no more rugged but changes 
into a rounded topography as the road ascends to the glaciated 
tracts. At places the river is frozen on the surface. . Melting 
snows trickle down the towering mountain-walls in silvery 
streams and flow on to the valley. Several ice-fields have to 

be crossed over in this last trelc. 


I 
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Badrinath temple-town is situated at a height of 
It is overlooked on all sides by a number of gian p > 

20,000 ft. or more in height, the highest of them bemgt be 
Badrinath Peak (23,190 ft.), after which the temple-town is 

The golden-domed temple itself, the centre of ihis no^y 
shrine, is only 50 ft. high and looks small indeed with all t e 
great heights around. It contains a stone image of the tour¬ 
armed Vishnu, seated on a lotus throne. Before the temple 
is shut down for the winter, the image is besmeared with a 
thick layer of eighteen seers of ghee and wrapped up with a 
woollen sheet specially spun and woven all in the course of a 
single dav bv a Bhutia maiden of Mana, the last village on 
the IndTa y Tibet border, 18 miles away. A ghee lamp is also 
left burning when the temple is closed, with adequate fue 
supply for the entire period when the temple remains shut. 
In April-May when the temple is re-opened ^ 
is found sometimes still present, sometimes 

dflb' ~ _ Hh 


the ghee layer 



lamp is also found sometimes still burning, sometimes 








to be auspicious 
ihe image is bes- 
the purpose by the 


of steaming warm 
sense of humour in 



out. The disappearance of the ghee 
of the burning lamp are su 
signs. On the re-opening of the temple 
meared with til oil, specially pressed 
Garhwal Ranis. 

There is a thermal spring nearby 
water indicative, as it were, of Nature’s 
setting off all the surrounding frozen elements with a sharp 
contrast where one can have a refreshing bath. 

There are snow-clad morainic uplands and 
valleys within a few miles, to which trips can be made. About 
5 miles away is the glorious scene of the Basudhara falls 
dropping on a frozen river bed below from a height of 420 ft., 
the falling silvery stream swayed gently by the wind, 
as if to raise the scenic effect to a yet higher pitch, this wonder 
of nature has as its background across the moraines westward, 
the glacier-encircled snow-clad peak of Alakapurl, lording it 
over the entire valley of the Alakananda, a peak described 
as “illumined by the beams of the moon-crescent on the 
forehead of god Shiva who dwells in the woods nearby” by 
the great poet Kalidasa. 



DUKKHAKKHAYO 


| a. V w 

BhattacarIYena Vidhusekharena Viracito. 

* * m 

SIhaladipe asannesu ca ratthesu Buddhasasanam nissaya 
racehi kind tvam avuso Magadhiya niruttiya ti niyogo 
mittanam. Sadhu vatayam adhippayo etesam. Aham pana 
etam manasi katva cintetva ca kim nu khv ajja pattakallarri 
kirn va tato seyyam kim athava hitaya sukhaya ca samvattati 
sabbattha sabbesam puggalanani’ti racemi kinchi Buddha 
sasanassa. Racento caham sabbathapi cajissami vitharam. 


Sace ajja kind racetabbam vattabbam va nuna tani 
Bhagavato Buddhassa sasanam. Kasma? So hi Bhaga\a 
yathavadi tathakari yathakarl tathayadi ca ahosi. Yam ca 
so Bhagava avoca samam tarn sacchikatva. Yo ca dhammo 
tena desito so’pi ahosi samditthiko. So hi samdiuhiko yassa 
phalam vipako va asinim loke samdissati. Tasmat eva ca so 
ehipassiko iti’pi vuccati. Ehi ambho purisa passahi cetiva so 

dhammo vadeti. Ev; n hi so aha. 


“Yada tumhe Kalama attana va janeyyatha jme dhamma 
kusala ime dhamma anavajja ime dhamma yinn’uppasatta 
ime dhamma samatta samadinna hitaya sukhaya samvattant 
atha tumhe Kalama upasampajja vihareyyatha ti. Etam pi 

bhasitam tena: yatha keci suvannam kmitukama purisa ta . 
aesrismim tapenti’pi chindentipi kasentipi mkasapasane 
evam yeva tumhe me vacanam parikkh.tva ganhcy^tha no 
pana tumhakain mayi garavena.’ Evam tattha tattha bahu 

vuttain tena. 


1 Anguttara Nikaya, P.T.S. I. iii. 65.9. 

a Tapac chedac ca nikasat 

Suvarnamiva pand taih | 

Pariksya bhiksavo grahyam 

Madvaco na tu gauravatjf y 

Jnanasarasamuccaya, 31. 
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Kinca ruccati cittam accantain jananaip Y ut “y“' 
ca kalo yuttippono. Tasmapi loko yuttivadino Tathagatassa 
sasane pasidissati sunissati ca tarn pltiya. Ato kusalam siya 
vattabbam suiiitabbam c’etam amhehi. 

Atha mayam janama pubbe kira so kho devanam 
piyo dhammaraja Asoko nitthite bhiinsanake kalinga- 

saneame tavantanam mahajanakayanam jlvitakkhayadassanena 
kampitamuduhadaya tato patthaya ratthanani balavijayam 
viiahitva dhammavijayann eva kamesi. Kittavata nu kho 
dhammavijayo hoti? Samkhittena yo na dandena na satthena 
na va sahasena kintu dhammena samena ca pathaviya vijayo 
sasanam ca so dhammavijayo. Bhasitam p etam annattha 
sEm3ni Tathagatena Boclliisattabhutcna kismmci bhavc. 


Evamdassi so dhammaraja mnhantanam jananaip 
mahantam hitam bhavissatiti Buddhadesite dhammc paslditva 
attano puttam kumaram Mahindam dhitaram ca Sangha- 
mittam gahitapabbaj jam katva Sihaladipe pahesi. Tato 
patthaya ca so dhammavijayam kubbanto tesu tesu vijitesu 
te te purise pahini cintesi ca tattha tattha puggala Buddha- 
desitam clhammam sune^yum bhaveyya ca ten a me vijayo 

Ayara kho sakkatagatha Tattvasangaha-panjikaya gahita. Nana- 
sarasamuccaya nama mulagantho pana dani kevalaip Bhotabliasayam 
labbliati. Sa cesa sakkatagatha Magadhiya niruttiyavatariyate: 

Tapa cheda ca kasana suvannam iva panditehi | 

Parikkhiya bliikkhave gayham vaco me na tu garava |j 
3 Cakkavatti ahum raja Jambumandassa issaro | 
Muddhabhisitto khattiyo manussadhipati ahum |i 
Adandena asatthena vijeyya pathavim imam | 

Asahasena dhammena samena-m-manusasiya || 
khammena rajjam karet'va asmim pathavimandale | 
Mahaddhane mahabhoge addhe ajayisam kule|| 

—Anguttaranikaya, P.T.S., iv. 90. 

Upamejjam idha yam vuttam kavina Milatanena (Milton): 

“They err, who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest far and wide, to overrun 
Large countries and in fields great battles win. 

Great cities by assault. 

But if there be in glory aught of good. 

It may be means for different be attained 
Without ambition, war or violence; 

By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent. 

By patience, temperance.” 


Paradise Regained, iii. 71-92. 
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dhammavijayo’ti. Tasma idh’amhakam Jambudipakanani 
Sihalakehi saddhim atthi koci pemanlyo sambandho. Tena ca 
mayam jetthaka te ca kanitthaka dhammabhatuka. Evam 
ca yatha bhatara bhatarchi saddhim pitipamojjena vasanti 
mayam’pi tatha Sihalakehi bhatarehi snkhena vasimha. No 
ca kinci veram ahosi. Yatha ca Sihale tatha annesu’pi sani- 
katthesu vippakatthesu ca Cina-Bhotadlsu tesu test’ ratthesu. 
Evam Buddhasasanam bahirato’pi Jambudlpasma sanikam 
sanikam sabbasu disasu pasari. Mettacittain paturahosi 
purisanam, ahesum ca sablje sabbattha sukhino. 

Ajja pana kim dissati? Saccam kho mayam aija 
akasam’pi uppatama majjham’pi jalanidhissa pavisama. Na 
kim’pi duram, sabbam h’eva santike. Evam’pi sante pucchami 
ambho purisa kim nu kho liadayam’pi amhakam tath’eva 
annamannara sannikattham? Kim nu avuso atthi tarn 
metacittam yam pubbe ahosi? Sabbathapi tarn n’atthi. 
Vaddhati tu rago doso mono ca. Yattha kvaci gacchatu koci 
pathaviya na so passeyya purise sukhasayite rattiyam. Te hi 
annamannam vivadamana yujjhamana ca attanapi mahantam 
dukkhakkhandham papponti pare’pi tarn papetiti. Kim 
bahuna samam miyyanti anne’pi marenti. Cintenti te ckam 
vadenti annam kubbanti caparam. Dukkhassa patikaro siya ti 
yam te mannanti tam’pi yam dukkham na tarn te bujjhanti 
muyhanti canupadam. Patita ca te mahatimahamohavaUe 
na sakkunanti mocetum attanam na ca sakkhissanti ayatirp. 
yava na uppajjissati tattha pannapajjoto. Tasma-t-idha te pati- 
dinam bhiyyaso mattaya tamo-tamaparayana bhavanti. Santo 
samvijjamana te tamasmim galham yeva tamam ogahenti. 

Kim pana karanam akamento’pi loko mahanta mahanta- 
taram dukkhakkhandham apajjanti na ca muccanti tasma? 
Visamo eso amayo matthalunge atthiminjayam ca pavittho. 
Tvam pana avuso kevalam bahiddha camme palepam limpasi, 
mafinasi ca kallo’ham anena bhavissamlti. ^ tvam 

samma vedesi katamo eso amayo hotlti. Vuttann^ eva 
Bhagavata attano purimake vacane. Gahakarako ti, so ldha 
unamatthena vannito. Pakato attho pana rago kamo va. 
Tanha tasina va’ti tass’evadhivacanam. Maro ti pana sett a 
sanha tassa. Maro nama maccu. Darupena hi_ vipakena 
dhuvam so maccu eva hoti. Eso eva papuna maro maha- 
paccamitto sabbattha sabbesarp pumanaip. Na tava so 
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Marajayena 


Bhagava ahosi Buddho yava no so maraip ajes*. 
hi so jino abhavi. Caritam ca tassa_ bhiyyaso . 

vijayo dasseti. Maravijayo nama v 1 rakam aw, no 
sakkoti taw kattuw. Tasma upama«hena yuddhavanna idha 

hontiti so Bhagava vlro ti kittiyati. 


Saccain kho so eso Maravijayo Kamaccago va dukkaro ti. 
Na pana so na sakka katuin purisena sace taip lcchiyati. 
Kinca ma bhayi avuso. Vijayo nama idha kamassa na 
sabbathapi ucchedo kintu vase kar^nam. Vejjo yatha 
aturam deseti bhunjahi tvam avuso purisa rnitam pasatthaip 
khajjam bhojjam ce’ti. Tatha ca tassa kubbantassa khudapi 
apeti khayo’pi puriyatl balam’pi adhiyati vaddhi’pi jayati 
pitipamojjena ca so samvijjati. Evam niyamena bhaunjama- 
nasse’va na pana sabbathapi ucchmdantasseva kamarn 
kusalam vaddhi ca hotiti adhi > ^ayo. Ato laddhayam bodhiyam 
so Bhagava nupacchindi attano aharam. Kamesu Kamasukhal- 
likanuyogo attakilamathanuyogo c’ati ubho ante anupagamma 
rnajjhima patipada desita Tathagatena’ti suviditam loke. 
Tasma na manam'pi bhayam. Puggala pana atthane bhaya- 
dassavino bhavanti muyhanti ca pade pade. Tena ca sabbasu 
disasu sabbesu ca vijitesu sabbe purisa diva rattam ca 
annamannain hannanti ghatenti ca. Ittham accuddamassa 
kamassa accuggaya bhogatanhaya va pariccago eva mara¬ 
vijayo. Maravijayo eva maccuvijayo. Yava cayam na sam- 
pajjati na tava paccasa supine’pi sukhassa. Eso saro desanaya 
Bhagavato Buddhassa. Athava na kevalam tass’eva apitu 
sabbesam Brahmavadinam Brahmananam’pi. Vuttam hi 
tehi vividhesu vacanesu. Yatha yada kho hadayatthita kama 
pamuccanti tarn khanam yeva macco amato hotiti . 4 


So eso dhammo sacco na va’ti dukkhakkhayo ca tena hoti 

■ ^ trrr na samam parikkhitva dissati? 

samditthiko ehipassiko cayani dhammohi pubbam vuttani. 
Kim vittharena? Hotu sabbattha sabbesam tanhakkhayo, 
hotu ca tena sabbattha sabbesam dukkliakkhayo. 


4 Sarve P ramuc y ante kama ye’sya hrdi sthitah I 
Atha martyo 'mrto bhavaty atra brahma samaSnute II 

rhadaranyaka Upanisad, iv. 4.7; Kathopanisad, vi. 14. 
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CONTEMPORARY INDIAN THOUGHT 


South India as the Custodian of Indian Culture 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad presiding as Chancellor of Delhi 
University over a special convocation for conferring the 
degree of Doctor of Letters honris causa on Sardar K. M. 
Panikkar, a scholar on South Indian literature, 'who was till 

recently the Indian Ambassador in China, said— 

“The people in the North were generally ignorant of 

the great advance made by the South Indian languages. The 
role played by the South in the evolution and preservation 
of India’s ancient culture was as great as, if not greater than 
that of the North. Indeed at a time when this culture had 
been finished in many parts of the North, it w T as the South 

that preserved it.” 


*tI kS * How Europe Advanced 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in a meeting in Indore called 
on students to prepare themselves to shoulder respomibiht.es 
as citizens, for “to the extent to which you are ready and tow 
developed the capacity for productive and useful work, to 
that extent you shall bring about the progress 

country. 6^^ ^ history f Europe during the last 100 

years, Pandit Nehru asked students to consider y 1 

Sxtsws. “..sr r r:u “ 

knowledge, for it is this 

made the instrument of wealth and ofi p , f com . 

modifies. Increased production brings mcreased weaun 
a country”. 
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Dr. S. Radhakrishnan speaking m Poona, said 
“If India is to make progress and contribute somethi g 
lo the world, it can be achieved only through comprehension 
and not negation, through understanding and not exclusion 

of other peoples in the world.” . 

“Grave defects and insui I iciencies marked Communism 

as well as democracy. But a movement which stirred a subs¬ 
tantial section of mankind, has its own value and could not 
be ignored. The world needs a mutual adjustment o- the 

two systems to usher in universal peace. 

4 V s * 

The Mahabharata 


Presiding over the anniversary of the Bhandarkar Insti¬ 
tute of Oriental Research, Poona, which has been publishing 
a critical edition of the Mahabharata, Dr. Radhakrishnan 
said that the Mahabharata was the national epic of India and 
for centuries to come, the world would regard it as a great 
monument for the benefit of mankind. T he Mahabharata 
educates the young and lights the large tracts of darkness 
before humanity. It was the spirit and sweetness of India. 


Shan karacharya 

Dr. Radhakrishnan referred also to the works of Shan- 
karacharya and said that Shankaracharya strove to achieve 
religious harmony the world over by refusing to accept 
established dogmas and putting them to test. There were 
three approaches to the critical study of religious principles, 
viz., the traditional, the philosophical and the historical. He 
asserted that these approaches were not irreconcilable but 
supplemented one another in the realisation of truth. Devo¬ 
tion to truth was the ideal of Indian life. 

Prof. Daniel Ingalu, Chairman of the Department of 
Indian Studies, Harvard University, speaking on the study 
of Shankaracharya said that Shankaracharya’s boldness of 
thought was the hall-mark of his life and works. He was 
an inspiring commentator and teacher. Hindu philosophy 
was unparallelled in the harmony of its culture and had great 
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scope for research into its cause and effect. Belief in the 
unity of the universe was a rational principle, he added. 

Practice of Gita-Teaching 

Dr. Radhakrishnan who had been a Professor, a Vice- 
Chancellor, a diplomat and is now the Vice- President of 
India and the Chairman oi the Council of States, told a 
gathering of scholars that there had been one consistent prin¬ 
ciple in the different occupations indulged in by him, viz., 
the principle of detachment taught in the Bhagavad-Gita. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan who was in a humorous vein, was referring 
to the “miscellaneous” aspects of his activities mentioned by Dr. M. R. 
Jayakar in his welcome address at the 27th anniversary of the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute. Dr. Jayakar had expressed 
surprise as to how a dynamic person like Dr. Radhakrishnan could 
merely sit and watch others speak with all his energies bottled up. 

The Vice-President of India said: “The Gita tells us 
work without being involved in it, to act with ‘ac n-att i chment. 
Our Government is probably trying to educate me into such a kind 
of attitude and is not keeping me in one place for long. I was n 
Moscow for two and a half years. The Government perhaps thought 
that if I stayed there too long, I might develop an undue attachment.” 

“I was a Professor of Philosophy. Our philosophy teaches us 
to be tolerant and considerate of the opinions of others even though 
we may not be in sympathy with them. It may not be possible to 
agree with what Russia stands for, but it is possible to understand 

and try to iind out what Russia is aiming at . ^ # 

"In the capacity of the Chairman of the Council of States I sit 

and watch without entering into any controversy. Here again I am 
non-attached!” : 

Future of Parliamentary Democracy ||jiSi 

Sri G. V. Mavlankar, Speaker of the House of the People 
/The Union Parliament) said in Ahmedabad that the u 
if Parliamentary government throughout the world was not 
very bright and that in the modern complicated life 
ecoLmy it had become difficult to preserve the spirit and 

substance of parliamentary democracy. whereas 

Today a few experts and the party machine r , « 

the real man is deprived of the privilege of setting a standard 
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«o lh c people. The V„Ce 

demands of with totalitarian tendencie* 

e"en tho°ugh outwardly the form of parliamentary democracy 

remains, said Sri Mavlankar. mml c r : v^ a 

Asked what was the way out of dm dileuuu.t. S 

lankar su RR ested that there should be ^ nl {? 

aspects of life and that teas the essence ol C.andb.p > n.t ssa,c 


Womens Role 


Future India 


“I am one of those who hold the view that women shou 

be educated to an even greater extent than men, became m 

society as it is constituted in this country, it is on women that 

the real education and training of childu n depends , observed 

Sri Chintaman Deshmukh, India’s Finance Minister, in a 

recent address to women students in Madras. 

Sri V. V. Giri, Union Minister for Labour said that u 

was desirable to have a lady as Finance Minister, as women 
proved to be generally able domestic financiers. 

Sri Giri who was speaking at a women’s college stated 
that educated, cultured and trained women would also prove 
to be good diplomats and maintain good foreign relations 

Expressing his opinion that a government with 50 per 
cent of the Cabinet seats filled by women would be able to 
run the administration very successfully, he said that girls 
with ideals of love and affection, trained on the basis of their 
ancient culture were necessary for building up the nation. 


Political Freedom vs. Cultural Traditions 

Sri Girja Shankar Bajpai, Governor of Bombay and 
Chancellor of Bombay University, in his Convocation address 
to new graduates of the University emphasised the need for 
keeping thought free from passion and warned the new 
graduates who had come to die convocation, not to be carried 
away by the glamour of events in other lands so as to minimise 
their own inheritance. “Ours is an age in which the threats 
of war hang over us constantly and in which whole contin¬ 
ents are in ferment. The ferment is more in men’s minds 
than in events.” 
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Sri Baipii insisted that sooner or later both the tree mm 
unltee peoples ol the world would have to answer the qua* 

lion: In political 1 1 .edorn the be-all and end-all ol demo- 

Our friendship with other countries, he held, need 
not suffer if wc live and move according to our own inner 

^ These are not academic questions and they will not 

wait long for ai wer. Impatience and deceptive hopes , 

Mi, Orancellor |m>cee<le<l, has, immense power ro most 

masses to lusty action which in retrospect, they ma> regret 
_ »_ jLum* rivit th#» rvil done is bc\ond remedy. 


National vs. Regional 


Sardar k. 


A m bassai i or 


Igypt, said in a Radio talk that it was vitally important 

er central Academy of Letters. It was equally tmportam that 
egional academics should be encouraged bod. b the 

ralancc could be established between nauonal and regional 

**“™L „ 3nitUr he id rhat national culture. would wither away 
d * if thev were nor continuously enriched by the vigorous Ufc 
fin distinctive rions and by dre continuous hannomsaunn of 

local and national life. inevitably be based 

An Indian Academy of Letters, he said must mes.tably ^ 

not only on the cauond bnguage ma “ of and native 

J3E2T A mer h- central utilisation. however repjwenuU™ rf 
actiMi}- vt „, rtll iA therefore, not iene me 


purpose 


Sardar Panikkar vent on to say ^^^^South 
Ua like Bengali, Gujerati, Mara 1, . ^ ^ ancient and 

lodcdTd^nTnd had extensive and nchlueramx^hich could 

D ?The pri^whiA ht°Ln horded rHindi ^ the nation^ 

iguage should not in disDlaced and the culture and crea- 

zs'sce 3 - 

nTOae es including Hindi, ’ he added. 
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z " £rom 

strength and vitality of the great oc t j iat re gional 

' . , t Z national of State Governments should hrst 

Z hM wh ch would rive direction to and encourage healthy 

cultural growth in the different areas, Sardar Pantkkar ad . 


4 4 


Malnutrition of the Soul 


* f 


Dr. Radhakrishnan asked the universities not merely to 
impart knowledge but to give “spiritual directions to 
pupils. In this connection he referred to a certain coun ry 
where 80 per cent of the people found it necessary to consult 

psychiatrists and psychotherapists. . . 

He said that they were suffering from mal-nutntion , 

not of the body but of the soul. They had plenty of money 

but on their faces there was a look of despair. 

This phenomenon in that particular country indicated. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan said, that the people there were suffering 
from a psv<. hological vacuum” which could be filled only 
b\ imbuing their souls with spirit. 

Leonardo da Vinci and India 


Speaking at the 500th birth anniversary of Leonardo da 
Vinci celebrated in Calcutta, Dr. Marcello Mochi, Italian 
Consul, said: 


"In no other place is there such mental preparation through 
tradition to understand Leonardo as in India. No other country 
is so well prepared for his thought. It is Indians who can under¬ 
stand that Leonardo stood for the fulfilment of ideals, realistic and 
aesthetic, idealistic and practical. He loved the universe. All his 
thoughts he recorded and to one with the background of the 
Vedanta and the Upanishads, his note-books would be of immense 
interest. We Europeans see in him the fore-runner who opened up 
new roads to science, but we may fail to grasp the universality of his 
thought. His approach is the Indian approach. There seems to 


me great similarity between Leonardo and Rabindranath Tagore. 
They both had the same desire to discover not material laws but 
spiritual ones. Today in the West we think in terms of economics 
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and we have no peace. Leonardo strove to be above his time, 
was a mind as universal as any ndian mind.” 


His 


Creative Life in China 


Prof. Tripurari Chakravarty of Calcutta University, 
who recently visited China, says: 

“In the social sphere, the most important ; >henon ion we wit¬ 
nessed was the emancipation of women. Next to Land Reform, the 
new Marriage Law is the most potent force of the Revolution. It 
has done much to break down traditional wrong attitudes to women 
such as the keeping of concubines which was sanctified by custom. 
The prohibition of polygamy in any form is one of the main provi¬ 
sions of the Law, and this has brought untold blessings to the 
Chinese people. Child marriage has been ended by clauses which 
prohibit marriage until the age of twenty for boys and eighteen for 
girls. Women have been given property rights, and divorce is 
allowed by mutual consent or by legal proceedings instituted by 

either party." 

“In the field of education and culture, changes have taken place 
in the wake of the Revolution which are no less significant. The 
springs of national life were choked, impeded by age-old customs, 
prejudices and superstitions. The Revolution has swept away 
those artificial barriers and the people have fot md the fountain-hea. 
of toy in life. This joy manifests itself in folk songs, childrens 
dances, workers’ marching songs, soldiers' victorious parades and m 
innumerable operatic and dramatic presentations. The All-China 
Federation of Literature and Arts Circles ceaseless y wor s 
co-ordinate and direct these joyful activities, and schools colleges 
and universities also co-operate. The Chinese Cultural Renais¬ 
sance Movement greatly aids this process of national 
and the holding of exhibitions in the great cities also furthers th 

WOrk 'In most of die important cities, Workers’ Cultural Palaces have 
been instituted with the aim of providing an adequate cultural back- 
tound m the lives of die workers. It is interesting to note how 
historical buildings have been adapted for the purposes of these 

Cultural Palaces. In the Forbidden City of Peking, tor 
wj Palace has been converted into a museum an 
S atd Tien-An-Men', the Gate of Heaven is no longer med 

general who, since the Revolution of 1949, have become the sons 
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of Heaven. In Nanking, the ancient Imperial Palace which has 
seen the rise and fall of so many dynasties and governments, is now 

used as a Cultural Palace. 


Spiritual vs. Material 

Speaking in Calcutta, Dr. Radliakrishnan advised people 
to strike a balance between their spiritual pursuasion and 
craze for material prosperity. Only in going that way lay the 
solution to the problems facing the world at the moment, 

he said. . 

He continued that the present generation of humanity 

was giving too much stress on material welfare, ignoring the 
other side. “India did not survive because of her industrial 
or material prosperity but because of her dependence on the 
fundamental principle of spiritual life. She need not go 
as a beggar to others for guidance. Our Dlunna, our duty 
and our contribution to civilisation helped this country to 
retain her special identity. Our own way of life is complete 
and all-sided. We never looked to physical, intellectual or 

emotional development as subsidiaries”. 

He defined “amrita” as play of life, satisfaction of mind 
and abundance of the tranquillity of spirit. “Many people 
who overlook this organic balanced view of diings, are 
suffering from what I would call neurosis. We find that 
there is an entity called the soul—the soul of man which 
exceeds all the other fragments—which is mysterious and 
complex and which needs cultivation. And if we survive 
today it is due to the pull which these ideals put upon us.” 

The Vice-President however, asked the people to adopt 
all the techniques to improve their national economic welfare 
but at the same time advised them to “retain our spiritual 
values; if we retain them we can still help human civilisation, 
but if we do not, we shall pass out as many other civilisations 
did in the past”. 


Hindu-Muslim Fusion 

Sri Abdul Karim of Murshidabad, wTites the “Indian 
P.E.N.”, after a life-time spent in literary study and research, 
is now one of die elders of contemporary literature. He 
presents a number of devotional songs composed by Muslims. 
11 
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And the object of their devotion is Shyania, the Hindu 
goddess, who is one aspect of the Great Mother. 1 liese show, 
he says, to what an extent harmony and sympathy existed 
between Hindus and Muslims in olden times. He declared 
that it is an injustice to conceal the historical fact that a 
Muslim poet, believing in only one God, could and did conn- 
pose hymns to Shyama. He names three such poets and gives 
samples of the songs. The first, Govinda Das ol Chittagong, 
a Muslim despite his name, lived in the 19th century. Mirza 
Hosain of Tripura, a zemindar, is the second. About the 
third, Akbar Ali or Ali Akbar, little is known except that 
possibly he belonged to Chittagong. Ali Akbar sings: 

Mother Thou hast not reassured me. 

/ 

I cad upon Thee, Mother of the World, Consoi i of Mara. 

Replete with Brahma, the World’s Saviour, Consort of Siva 

the Trident-bearer, 

Thou art not ashamed to put Thy foot on the breast of Hara! 

Thou givest me birth in the world. Art Thou not sorry 

to cause me pain? 

Do away with my grief! It is unjust of Thee. 

Akbar Ali is like a child. He knows not how to praise. 

Knowing iiim a child Thou yet deniest him the shcltei 

of Thy feet! 

Mirza Hosain Ali sings: , ,, 

O Mother, Dark Wearer of forest garlands, Bearer of the swor 

Sire who sits upon a jewelled throne and wanders 

through the woods! 

When the dread of death assails me there is none but Thee! 

1 am the witness, says Mirza Hosain Ali. 


The last lines of a song by Govinda Das, a kaviraj (physician) 
by profession are: 

When a mother slaps her child she takes him to her lap again, 
if si e throws him down site picks him up. 

She calls him names, then says he is her baby. 

Such is a mother’s way. 

O Mother of the World, I say to Thee, 

Great is the sorrow Thou hast given me. 

But not yet hast Thou taken pity once moie 

On the unfortunate Govinda. 
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Renovation and Rlcon 








Prof. Radhakamal Mookcrjee of Lucknow University, 

uic in a lecture in Calcutta: 

Culture can be as much uiRruicied, lot>-aided or o\er-$ 



ideal can become neurone or deviant. Man lives in a 
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Hi must seek bio-economic adjust* 
nt and survival He must also seek psychic and social integra¬ 
tion in older that he may live in peace with himself and with society. 


And fn ady, man mu-t alio achioe, i<s best he can, a spiritual *at- 
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OKnm gam tl. i! strut it' dignitv and comjietcnce with which one 
•»5**j..:es th> ni > *j( his total adaptation to a total inulti- 
iHnenworMi rm iron mem. y - ,b kii- 
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accepting symbols of infinity anil identity with the cosmos. The 
success of any culture depends lar less on law, moiality, institution 
or social planning, and far more on myth, art and religion, creating, 
renovating and refining symbols that resolve a thousand and one 
conflicts, frustrations and neuroses in individual life and improve 
and communicate the aspirations and sensibilities of society. 


Dangers to the State 


Dr. Radhakrishnan asked the State Government to take 
up more seriously the twin task of eradicating mass illiteracy 
and unemployment amongst intellectual men and women. 

Both these problems which India was in the unfouunate 
positfon to be facing today, were a “great danger to the stabi¬ 
lity of the State,” he said. 

'-'rjfhe State Governments, he observed, should take up as 
their main task the tackling of both these problems by 
harnessing the unemployed young intellect of the cou^y 


for mass education. . , . qk 

India’s new democracy needed the remo\al of the oh 

per cent illiteracy and the young intellectual generation 

needed to be saved from despair, he added. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan said that the purpose of the univer¬ 
sities was not merely to impart knowledge but to give 
“spiritual direction” so that men and women could have a 
"tranquil outlook” on life, which could be brought to bear 

upon the “tormented world of today • , ., 

P A war had been fought for the "four freedoms , he said, 

but what did one find today? All around fear had maeased 
tremendously. How many people were living m 8ta "*^ 

of abundance and plenty. There had been talk of political 
freedom, but how many people and nations were be ngP 
under political subjugation? The Un.ted Natmns aligned 
the nations against racial discrimination, but were " ot ? , f 

nations implicitly supporting race disci y g nt t 

one reflected on these issues at a futuie date, on 

problems to an -^finite fuu.r. o" f djsd- 

plinecTcourage’ ^co-operative id social, that could cut 
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across the vicious circle of hatred and counter-hatred” which 
should be applied to national and international problems, 
because that alone could save the world. 

That spirit, he added, was the spirit and tradition of 
India—the spirit of truth and love—which made one truly 
religious so that one had no hatred for one’s neighbour 
because he knew that truth was invincible. The universities 
would have to work for this ideal. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan asked the universities to pay more 
attention to research and to keep up the tradition of India’s 
contribution of knowledge for which she was respected out¬ 
side. The residential system of university was a great help 
to the development of culture. 

He added that in principle all careers should be open to 
both men and women, but there were certain careers like 

nursing and teaching for which women were better suited 
than men. 





NEWS Or THE QUARTER 


Important Religious Festivals 

On July 4 commenced the Hindu T v months Vigil , 
caturmasya-vrata, when the sun-god Vishnu is supposed to He 
down (in bed ”. Astronomically it means that the Sun, 
having touched its northernmost limit o i the Earths surface 
over the Tropic of Cancer, begins its southward course on this 
day (according to the old mode o reckoning). On Sep ai b 
the god is supposed to “turn on his side” (i.e., cross the Equa¬ 
tor) and on October 31 he is supposed to stanu p again. 


ipOn August 1 took place the Swing ( Jhulan) Festival of 
Lord Krishna. 


On August 5 took place the raksabandhan or raklu Full 
Moon when a coloured string bracelet ( whll - ' m ^ a s0 ^ h 

giver) is w Xf n b L°^ te NorI1^ it is usually the 

as 

other women who desire tneir y , t h e WO r- 

the West coast of the Peninsula, this day nfferines 

ship oMhe Ocean, observed by throwing coconut offerings 

into the sea and holding fairs on the sea-shoie. 


()n 
of Lord 


August 12 fell Janma$taml, the traditional birthday 
Krishna. 
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On September 1 was observed the Bakr-Id or Id-uz-Zuha, 
the great festival of the Muslims, with which are associated 
congregational prayers, exchange of greetings and gilts, alms 
to the poor, and new and gay clothes for the children. Pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca, the Haj, is made on this occasion. 


* 

On September 3 was observed the Ananta-caturdasi when 
the god Ganesha is worshipped in the Maharashtra country 
and the Jainas bathe their sacred images. 

4 ■ t:} "• * • * * 

On September 14 fell the day of offering in honour of 
the sage Agastya who is traditionally supposed to have been 
the pioneer in the colonisation of the South and the 
South-East beyond the seas. 


* 


On September 16 took place the festival of Lord 
Visvakarma, the god of Works, observed principally by all 
who work with machines, tools etc. 

3ft. Y 1 Sri* tl * i 

September 26-29 saw the Dussehra (Dasahara), called 
the Durga Piija in Bengal, in memory of Rama’s battle with 
Ravana. It seems to have been originally a harvest festival, 
observed under various names in different parts of India, 
such as Navaratri, Onam etc. It is observed with the 
reatest pomp in Bengal where beautiful images are made of 
the goddess Durga, which are immersed''in water on the 
fourth day in great processions. For the Hindus of Bengal, 
it is the festival of new clothes, greetings and embraces, and 
also the commencement of a round of religious festivals 
extending over a period of more than a month. 

Foreign Missions 

His Excellency Mr. Luang Vichit Vadakan presented 
his credentials to the President of India, as the first 
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Ambassador of Thailand in India. We offer a hearty 
welcome in our midst to His Excellency who is an old friend 
of India, who helped Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose in 
organising' the Indian National Army in South-East Asia 
during the last World War. His Excellency said in an 
interview that the people or Thai and looked to India as 
an “elder brother” as regards religious and cultural matters 
as this was the land of Lord Buddha. 

* 

A Japanese Parliamentary Goodwill Mission was 
received by Pandit Nehru on August 14. In an interview 
Mr. Tsutomu Nishiyama, the Japanese Ambassador- 
designate, stressed India’s love of peace and “spotless record 
of non-aggression”. He added “your neutrality conies from 
your fundamental belief in peace and not from temporary 
expediency”. 


Tree Plantation 

On July 1 was observed vana-mahotsava, the Festival 
o Woods, a revival of an ancient ndian ceremony, when 
the President, the Prime Minister and other eminent persons 
ceremonially planted trees to encourage people to promote 
the growth of woods to arrest the encroachment of deserts, 
help rainfall as also to beautify the landscape. 

Independence Day 

On August 15 was celebrated India’s Independence 
Day by the holding of mass meetings when the National 
Flag was hoisted and addresses delivered by public leaders. 

Birth Anniversaries 

On July 5, of Bankim Chandra Chatterji, the great 
literateur of Bengal of the last century, who ushered the 
renaissance in Bengali literature. His works, translated into 
the other leading languages of India, are regarded as classics 
in the regeneration of the latter. Bankim was the composer 
of one of India’s National Anthems which gave India her 
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premier National Call, the famous Vande Mataram, dr 
“Salutations to the Mother (land) . 

* 

On August 12, of Abanindranath Tagore, the founder 
of the “Bengal School” of Painting which drew its inspiration 
from the art of ancient India as preserved in the Ajanta 
Caves and other shrines. 

* 

On August 15, of Sri Aurobindo, the great patriot, 
scholar, philosopher and seer whose spiritual message 
interests many earnest enquirers today all over the world 
and whose career began as an ardent worker for Indian 
Independence. We publish in this number an account of 
his life written by an inmate of the Ashram founded by Sri 
Aurobindo at Pondicherry, who was one of the closest 
associates of Sri Aurobindo lor many years. 


On September 5 Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President 
of India, celebrated his sixty-fifth birthday. A large number of 
messages and callers honoured the distinguished philosopher 
on the occasion. We quote in this number of our journal, 
many recent utterances of his on current topics. 

Death Anniversaries 

On July 31, of Maharaja Ranjit Singh (d. 1839) of the 
Punjab, a brave military organiser and able statesman, under 
whom the Punjab was unified as one political unit. He was 
the last independent and sovereign monarch in India, whom 
the British judged it better not to disturb, a great lover of 

and equally loved by his subjects, the Lion of the Punjab 
as he is called by modern India. 


On August 7, of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, The room 
12 
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in which lie breathed his last in Ms Calcutta house was 
visited reverentially by large crowds and meetings were held 
in his honour in many places where his poems were recited 
and his songs sung. 

Exhibitions of Art, etc. 

On August 8 was opened at the National Museum, New 
Delhi, a small exhibition of ancient and modern Chinese Art 
objects and photographs of historic monuments, statues, 
images etc. Among the exhibits were some Central Asian 
paintings of Buddha and the Bodhisattas in Chinese style. 
Of special interest to students of Indian history w r ere the 
portrait oi Hiuen Tsang, the great scholar who visited and 
wrote on India in the seventh century, and the photos of 
monuments and shrines associated with his memory. 

■- * h. Is Mi all- 9 -• B 


On August 22 was opened in New Delhi an International 
Tourist Film Exhibition by the Vice-President of India, 
Dr. S. Radhakrisl man who emphasised the need ol developing 
the tourist “industry” in a planned way in India. India, he 
reminded the audience, recognised the importance of travel 
from very early times and pilgrims used to travel extensively 
throughout the length and breadth of this sub-continent, 
while many of them went outside her borders and spread the 
philosophy of India. They also learned a good deal from 
the countries they visited. Tourism, said Dr. Radha- 
krishnan, helped the understanding of the culture, economic 
conditions and problems of other peoples, which fostered 
better understanding between nations, which was the need 
of the hour as emphasised by international organisations like 

the Unesco and the United Nations. 

Films showing the beauty spots and historic monuments 

of India and several other leading countries of the woild 
were exhibited. 


♦ 

On August 23 an exhibition of international tourist 
posters and all-India tourist photographs was opened in New 
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Delhi by Shrimati Vijayalakshmi Pandit. India and many 
of the other leading countries of the world were represented. 

In her speech Shrimati Pandit said that in this age of 
suspicion and mistrust, tourism was the only channel through 
which people could develop better understanding of one 
another’s culture and customs. She wanted that steps 
should be taken to attract not only the rich but also other 
common people to visit this country which was a “tourist’s 
paradise”, so that they could find a similarity of the people 
ol this country with the common people oi the world; these 
people would then take back the message of goodwill from 
this country to other countries of the world. She reminded 
her audience that the average people in one country did not 
judge another country by the latter’s foreign or economic 
policy so much as by Lhe simple, ordinary citizen of that 
country, it was not only the beauty of a country but also 
the qualities of her people that attracted tourists from foreign 
lands and so she appealed to the people to create a sense of 
self-respect for the ideals India stood for. 


* 


On August 26 was opened in Calcutta an exhibition of 
Indian painting, sculpture and crafts of the last fifty years. 
The objects are meant to be shipped soon to the U. S. A. for 
exhibition in important cities of that continent. 

The Himalayas 


l resh efforts are to be made this year by the Ministry 

ol Scientic Research to measure the height of Mt. Everest 

h) the elimination of all factors leading to errors due to 

refraction. A new Indian name is also to be sought for this 

peak, wrongly called so far as the Gaurishankar, for the real 

Gaurishankar was located 36 miles away from Everest bv an 
expedition in 1905. 7 


* 

A 200 million years old ammoinite fossil, 3 indies in 
diameter and a quarter inch thick, in good shape though 
turned hard and black, has been found at a height of 
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14,000 ft. in the Himalayas by the Swiss geologist Dr. T. T. 
Hugen. The presence of ammoinite on such a high altitude, 
said Dr. Hugen, was another proof in support of the theory' 
that the \ limalayas rose from the sea. 

♦ 

The Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun has carried 
out experiments with the Himalayan devadaru (deodar), 
“the tree of the gods’’, which show that this wood is superior 
to the East African cedar for pencil-making. The eastern 
red cedar used as pencil-wood in America is nearly exhausted. 
The incensed cedar of California is stained; it is processed 
to give it a red colour and improved softness. In the olden 
days the bark of the Himalayan bhurja, birch, supplied the 
material for writing manuscripts and now the great mountain 
has again come forward with another modern writing 
material. 


* 

Swiss, British and French Expeditions for the conquest 
of the Everest and other Himalayan peaks have queued up 
till 1955. The Nepal government allows or.ly one 
expedition a year to cross its territory on the way to Everest. 


An Indian Metallurgist’s Discovery 

Dr. M. R. Srinivasan of Bangalore, now studying at 
Melbourne University under the Colombo Plan, has 
discovered a method of extracting copper profitably from ore 
considered previously to be uneconomic, reports a message 
from Sydney. His researches will, it is stated, make it 
possible to resume work in an abandoned mine and high 
Australian authorities in metallurgy declare that Dr. 
Srinivasan has made a valuable contribution to Australian 

mineral research. 

Utilisation of Solar Energy 

Dr. H. J. Bhabha, the well-known Indian physicist 
recently declared that silica gels which are normally employed 
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for dehumidification, could be activated many times thiough 
solar energy and be used more efficiently for dehumidifying 
the air which would make the problems of air-conditioning 
easier of solution. “Solar energy”, said Dr. Bhabha, “could 
help make air-conditioning cheaper and more universal . 


Scientific Terminology in Indian Languages 

In countries which have regained national independence 
after long political and consequent intellectual foreign 
domination, die question of the balance to be maintained 
between local and foreign or international usage in respect 
of terms and expressions denoting scientific and cultural 
ideas often leads to divided loyalties. In India this thorny 
question has now been settled in this manner: 

The Board of Scientific Terminology and Philologists’ 
Committee has laid down that as far as possible international 
scientific anti technical terms should he used in all books 
written in Hindi and other principal languages of India, the 
Education Minister, Maulana Azad, said in answer to a 
question. 

Other guiding principles suggested by the Commit! ee 
for the preparation of scientific terminology of the national 
language include: 

The symbols, signs and formulae used in mathematics 
and other sciences should be adopted without modification, 
i.e., letters and figures of the Roman alphabet should be used 
m Hindi except where these are used without any fixed 
connotation and are freely interchangeable. 

I n preparing dictionaries of scientific terminology, the 

transliteration of the international terms should be given in 

Detanagari and then the original in Roman script in 
brackets. 

International scientific terms when admitted into Indian 
languages, should follow the current standard English 
pronunciation and should be written in Devanagari. 

When there is a conflict between intelligibility and 

accuracy, the primary emphasis should be on accuracy in 
adopting or coining the terms. 

Where there is conflict between the original Sanskrit 
meaning and the meaning current today in any Indian 
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language, it would be better to avoid such terms and find 
some suitable alternative. 

As far as possible uniformity for the whole country 
should be aimed at, but regional words may also be given 
side by side for facility of understanding. 

Archaeological Excavations 

Although the earth in and around the West Bengal 
town of Tamluk has long been known as a repository of 
ancient relics, it is only now that a systematic excavation ol 
the sites has been planned under the auspices of the 
Department of Archaeology. 

The history oi Tamralipti reaches as far back into the 
dim semi-historical past as the days of the Mahabharata. 
According to the Epic, Bhima won a victory over the rulers 
oi Tamralipti. Buddhist texts refer to it as a city as ancient 
as Pataliputra. The 2nd century geographer Ptolemy knew 
of it and the Chinese Pilgrim of the 3rd-4th centuries, Fa 
Hien spent two years in this great terminus of the sea route 
from China, studying Indian literature and art. 

Whatever articles have so far been found here, do not 
point with any certainty to a definite period of history. I he 
coins of the place are uninscribed. But certain vases prove 
that traces of the civilization around the Mediterranean 
reached this coast of Bengal either through. intermixture_of 

culture or at least through commerce. 

Tamralipti belonged to that category of prosperous 
maritime principalities which through constant contact with 
different lands tended to develop a composite culture. It 
is believed by scholars that if any architectural remains are 
unearthed at Tamluk, they will be found to be greatly 
different from those in nearby landlocked cities of the same 
age. But chances of coming across major structures of 
Tamralipti are considered very remote. Tidal waves from 
the sea and rivers destroyed the port-emporium. 


♦ 

At Hulaskhera, 16 miles from Lucknow, an ancient 
mound when excavated has brought to light a brick wall 
rampart surrounding an area of about 200 sep yards. Fin s 
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of terra cotta inside a temple seem to belong to the Kushan 

and Gupta periods (lst-5th centuries A.D.). A sculptured 

head of Vishnu with a mukuta (crown) was also unearthed. 

A red sandstone phallus with one face of Shiva, the 

ekamukha-lthga, is worshipped in this village since a long 
time. 


♦ 

A stone palace, belonging to the Iksaku dynasty of the 
Satavahana period, presumed to have existed during the 
third century A.D., was unearthed recently at Nagarjunikonda 
in Guntur district in Madras. 


The palace came to light during the survey operations 

uniim on i;. the Archaeological Department at 

agarjunikonda for preparing detailed drawings of the 

various exposed sites consisting of Buddhist monuments of 
archaelogical importance. 

^ 1C 1,ncai 'thed articles include ornamental marble 
slabs and sculptures over the top of the palace and some 

pottery belonging to the third century when the Satavahana 
kings ruled the Andhra reffion. 


Till. \ ictoria Memorial in Calcutta 

Visitors to Calcutta always include this imposing 
building In their sightseeing rounds. It was built in 1921 
y a ritis icocy, with Indian money of course, for the 

oter uts" Sh rUk " India - U is now being put to 

Pf g heme of utilising the Victoria Memorial as a 
galleiy for keeping tne portraits of national leaders and also 

of'Tlusttes'.^ mementoes has been proved by the Board 

^minent^artislsTdifleTen^parts^j 1 /India 
leaders” Tkept' 0 in''The^ 11 !“ aL^T "to acquire 

t0 ,°P» S'- more r2 Series 
kept, has alr a eady“mm , ™«d nSS ° f " ati0nal kaderS ** H 
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German 1 Ielp in [ndological Research 

The German Orientalists’ Congress recently held in 
Bonn, passed a resolution calling on all German universities, 
research foundations, scholars and governments to help the 
work of publishing Sanskrit and Buddhist texts undertaken 
by the International Academy of Indian Culture of Nagpur. 
A German and a Dutch scholar are on their way to India to 
join this work, subsidized partly by their respective countries, 
and others will follow. 


In Aid of Authors 


Pandit Nehru has given Rs. 250 J- and will continue to 
give Rs. 1001- per month for the maintenance of the ailing 
Bengali poet Kazi Nazrul Islam. 




* 

The Sahitya Samskar Samsad of Allahabad which 
publishes the works of meritorious but poor authors (out of 
the profits a royalty of 30% is given to the authors and the 
balance is credited to a Writers’ Assistance Fund for helping 
writers in times of difficulty) has received donations from 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Pandit Nehru, the Central Ministry 
of Education, and the Uttar Pradesh and Bihar governments. 
The Samsad has so far published about a dozen books and 
about twice the number are on the schedule. It also 
interests itself in fostering co-operation between Hindi 
literateurs and authors in other languages. 


Compulsory Social Service Course in Assam Schools 

The government of Assam has introduced a compulsory 

social service course in all secondary schools of the state, 

■ * • « * 

under which teachers and pupils will be given training in 
First Aid, causes and prevention of common diseases, 
preparation of compost manure, principles of co-operation, 
and in construction of small dwelling houses and hygienic 
latrines. 






i 
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People’s Encyclopaedia 

Work on the compilation of a five-volume People’s 
Encyclopaedia has been actively started by the Central 
Ministry of Education. 

The publication will be in the national language but 
it is proposed to bring out editions, later, in the various 
languages of India for the benefit of the various linguistic 
regions. 

A part of the over-all plan for the promotion of social 
education, the Encyclopaedia is meant for new literates and 
will keep that target in mind in the presentation of the 
material, style of writing etc. The volumes which will be 
liberally illustrated will contain articles on matters of general 
interest, classified under about 30 headings and contributed 
by about 200 specialists. The subjects include glimpses of 
world history, myths of ancient and modern nations, art, 
science and the progress of technology. 

The first volume is expected to be ready by the end of 
the year. 


An Experiment in Non-violence 

Organised by the Inspector-General of Forests, writes a 
correspondent of the Statesman, an expedition to the Great 
Nicobar—the first of its kind—has returned to India after a 
month’s successful exploration. With tire help of gifts of 
sweets, it was able to move freely among tribesmen who have 
m the past proved dangerous to their infrequent visitors. 

•7 j^° X * V S ^ en ^ er * s i-'has contact with her southernmost 
island, situated about twelve hundred miles south-south-east 

cl Calcutta and comprising a total area of 330 sq. miles is 
proved by the fact that it has virtually no administrative link 
with it It is supposed to be “controlled” from Kandul. a 
small island off the northern coast of Great Nicobar. It was 
only in 19u0 shat the first Police station was established in 
an at ^ head constable and two constables man it. 
Members of the expedition are the only Indians who 
have ever gone into the interior of Great Nicobar. They 

ave brought back a wealth of information about the island 
and speak enthusiastically of its charms 

13 
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Living in the heart of luxuriant forest, the tribes have 
hitherto shunned strangers whom they are liable to attack 
suddenly. Their attitude probably arises from incidents in 
the past, when earlier travellers came as invaders, and from 
the natural timidity and suspicion of an isolated people. 

The Indian party was determined to be different from 
its predecessors. It carried no arms, and ran risks which 
events proved were worth taking. It has won the friendship 
of the tribesmen of Great Nicobar who, incidentally, have 
killed all the Nicobarese on the east coast of the island. On 
the west coast a few families have been spared. 

The five officers of the expedition were Shri Changapa 
(leader), Shri K. C. Sahni (botanist), Shri B. C. Das 
(surveyor), Shri B. A. Subramaiiam of the Forest 
Department, and Dr. Sondhi (senior medical officer). Three 
foresters and 20 labourers were included. 

The party sai'ed from Port Blair, in the Andamans, in a motor 
boat. Equipment included saws, axes, a microscope, surveying 
instruments and rations to last a month. 


A couple of days out of Port Blair, they sighted Great Nicobar, 
its coast bordered by majestic coconut trees. 

The party went ashore at Valdora Bay, in the extreme north of 
the island, cut through the jungle and followed the course of Jubilee 
River for about 12 miles. It was during this trip that the party met 
their first Shom-pen, the name given to the wild tribesmen. Luckily 
he was friendly. The tribal guides from another island, who 
accompanied the party, were helpful. They explained to the Shom-pen 
that the party meant no harm. Reassured, the Shom-pen guided them 
further inland. 


The party met more Shom-pens when sailing southwards; they 
anchored in the mouth of the Alexandra River and then canoed 12 miles 
upstream. These Shom-pens were completely wild. 

Shri Changapa says: “Fortunately we had the friendly Shom-pen 
with us. His name was Lonava. The first sign of the presence of 
wild tribes was discerned from fresh footprints. One of us shouted. 
There was a prompt reply. This was repeated three or four times. 
Soon we sighted a young man walking boldly ‘towards our canoe which 
was being paddled upstream. He was accompanied by a woman and 
three children who rushed off into the jungle. They were naked but 
for bark cloth which covered their loins”. 

“The young man carried a dozen javelins, one was poised to 
throw at the canoe. Friendly Shom-pens in the group shouted at the 
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top of their voices that the party would do no harm. After a little 
hesitation the Shoni-pen threw down his javelins and walked towards 
us. We offered him sweets and his frown soon melted into a smile. 
He took us to his cottage where he introduced us to more Shom-pens. 
We fed them on sweets too”. 

The most dangerous encounter was up the Galathea River. Even 
the friendly Lonava declined to accompany the party. He said the 
tribesmen in that part of the island were “too wild” and would not 
heed anything he said. Luckily, the Nicobar guides accompanied the 
party. ; • y f j[. j \ * " *; '* •; ■ \ 

“We were determined to make friends with the tribesmen. The 
risk we ran was pre-meditated. We saw Shom-pens about a mile from 
the bank of the Galathea River and about 15 miles from its mouth. 
They were naked. We decided to undress too, for we wished to meet 
them as equals. The strategy paid. We no longer looked like aliens. 

We persuaded the Nicobarese to go ahead of us while we stood behind 

a tree”. . » I & l - . ! 


As soon as the Shom-pens saw them, they rushed at them with 
all the javelins they could muster. W r e knew they could use them 
with deadly accuracy upto a distance of 50 feet. But the Nicobari 

aides were marvellous. They did not lose their heads. Instead, 
under our instructions, they put up their hands and stood still”. 

“This so completely dispelled the fears of the Shom-pens that 
they threw down their javelins. We emerged from hiding ready with 
our sweets, which wc distributed to the men. The women and children, 

who had fled into the jungle, were sent for. They too received their 

share”.*! Jl "1 ■ - is'; Hs i 


Enemy becomes Friends 

So good were the effects of the above experiment that 

wherever the party went in the later stages of the expedition, 

the Shom-pens volunteered to guide them. The news had 

spread throughout the island that the Indian visitors were 
friendly. '. i \ \ | n | J 

How important is this achievement can be measured 

only when the animosity of the wild tribes of the Andaman 

Islands is recalled. T hey have turned implacably hostile, 

because past expeditions have killed thoughtlessly. Tribes¬ 
men have long memories. 

... J n Great Nicobar the coastal people are called 
Nicobarese. They are gentle and civilized. The Shom-pens 
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live in the interior of the jungle. They have a thick growth 
of hair on the head, and their general appearance is Malayan. 

They have no settled homes and live in crude huts. 
•Their staple food is pandanus, which they cook in boat¬ 
shaped vessels ol bark which, curiously, does not burn easily. 
They also hunt pigs and catch fish. 

In Great Nicobar there is very little wild life, barring 
the “wild” men. There are no panthers, tigers or elephants 
in this island or in any other belonging to the arc which 
stretches across the Bay of Bengal. A possible explanation 
is that when these islands were separated from the mainland 

thousands of years ago, these animals had not yet made their 
appearance. 

There are a large number of birds, however. The 
party saw four or five varieties of pigeons. The most 
interesting bird is the megapod—it looks like a chicken and 
piles up a sand heap and lays eggs in it which are one-sixth 
its own size. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Studien Zum Mahanisiha, by Frank-Richard Hamm and Waliliei 
Schubring. Published by the Seminar l'or the Culture and 
History of India of the Hamburg University, Germany, 1951 - 
Size 7*7x11 *3 inches, pp. 116. Price DM18. 


This splendidly printed book constitutes the sixth volume o; 
the series “Ancient and Modern Indian Studies” published by the 
Seminar for the Culture and History of India of the University of 
Hamburg. This “Studies on the Mahanisiha (an important text 
belonging to the Cheyasutta group of the canonical literature of 
the Jainas) contains a detai ed treatment (introductory matter, 
text, various readings, notes and glossary) o> Chapter 6 entitled 


Giyatthavihara by Dr. F. R. Hamm and of Chapter 7 entitled 
Pacchittasutta and Chapter 8 entitled Susadhakaha by Prof. 
Dr. W. Schubring, of the text. A preliminary survey o 
this text was first published by Prof. Schubring in 1918 
in the Transactions of the Royal Prussian Academy oi Sciences and 
the more detailed treatment now presented is the result of further 
studies made possible through the discovery of fresh manuscripts 
that have since been available. The publication is an example of 
the high level of German scholarship, to which Indological studies 
in general and Jaina—that very important tributary of Indian 
literature studies in particular owe so much. Great is the debt 
which the world of Indological scholarship owes to Professor 
Schubring who has devoted his life-long labours to the cause of 
Jaina studies, particularly in dealing with the vast intricacies con¬ 
nected with the Jaina canonical texts. The present volume is a 

valuable addition to the same subject and it will be warmly welcomed 
by all workers in that field. 

This publication further proves the indomitable zeal and 
evotion of German scholarship. A country, the scholars whereof 

nmioC d' 6 r Ch SOl l W ° rk S ° SO ° n after their most deplorable 
tat • T lsaser > 1S to e congratulated by the new post-war world. 

We a India have very old ties with German Indology and we hone 
an pray t at the scholars of Germany may come to their own again 
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in the fullest measure very soon, so that New India may profit more 
! tnitmgh their labours..' . iii&j&i 



Beitrage zur indischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, Pub¬ 
lished by the Seminar for the Culture and History of India of 

the Hamburg University, 1951. Size the same as the book above, 
pp. 217. Price not mentioned. 


This book, got up as splendidly as that above, forms the 
, ^ ent ^ volume of ike series “Ancient and Modern Indian Studies” 
referred to before and is designed to be a Tribute from German 
IndoiogijLs to 1 i oi )i bub] ing on il.e occasion of his seventieth 
birthday. The volume consists of 11 iieteen valuable articles 
dealing with various aspects of Indian Philology and researches on * 
othci’ topics concerning ancient India. Among the contributors are 
Professor Schubrings colleagues whose names are well-known to 
all students of Indology, as well as some of his pupils who have 
made their mark in the domain of scholarship and have come to 
occupy high places in the academic world of Germany. At the end 
of the volume is a bsi of Professor Schubring’s publications till 
1951, collected by Dr. F. R. Hamm. Only a small fraction of 
these learned works, we regret, are available in English translations. 

Many of these, most particularly Schubring’s magnum opus “Die 
Lehre der Jaiaas”, a masterly treatment of all topics concerning 
Jainism on the basis ol the oldest sources, should be made avail¬ 
able to all interested workers not so familiar with the German 
language. 

We join wholeheartedly in the tribute paid to one who ranks 9 
■today as the seniormost amongst the German Indologists living. 

“Schu bring” has come to be almost synonymous with “Jaina 
research”. He has earned the gratitude ol the scholastic world by 
his outstanding work, remarkably single-minded in its devotion. 

Besides his own very weighty publications, Schubring’s other 
contribution to German Indology has been the production of a 
younger generation of scholars whose distinguished work in 
different fields of Indological studies has already earned the esteem 
of the learned world, Schubring’s great work will be carried on by 
his eminent pupils who will hand down his name to other genera¬ 
tions and who will enrich the Science of Indology by their fruitful 
labours. 
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C<i vrmwwv Indian Philosophy, Revised Secoml and tula ged 

v. , ; ( ,J :r> Dr. S R.uilukibiuun and Dr. J. H. Muirlicad 

(HUtc iWessor £meritus of 

lafl 


ii^hed b\ George A lien| and Unwin Lui. f London, 
34x*-> inches. Price $5*. Net. 


1932, size 







Mairhead 1 ibrary o£ Philosophy” 


oa tome 



is one^theories 

aiul was fer>t publhhed in 1936. I he present edition contains papers 

ious traditions of India which were not covered by 
the f»r« (d.tion. It is a collection of aitides contributed by 
Mahatma Gandhi. Dr. Rabimlranath Tagore and twenty three (of 
whom Dr. Radiukrishnan is one) Indian scholars with high 
academic attainment in philosophy, most of them, again, teachers 
of rhiiosopin. The irticle> ;ue prefaced with short biographical 
d etches of the writers and are written from a personal |>oint of 
view, $j e., what philosophical standpoints .11 c held or attitudes main¬ 
tained by the wt iters, and the reasons therefor. The many philo¬ 
sophical angles ot ew maintained in the chief religious systems 
of India. are well represented in this collection. One notes 
throughout that the presentation and treatment of every vi<-w is 
m the manner oi < xpert'*. >5 the writers are. t is a highly 
ire volume presiding the reader with abundant matter for 
thought. It is also a very revealing book, showing as it doer 
trends of thought of some ol the brightest philosophical minds 
of modem India which arc at the tame time thoroughly < ouversant 
with the philosophical thoughts of the West. The result of the 
fmi.Mi of the Western mode of approach with the traditionally 
philosophical mind of India, in the case of a number ol eminent 
iatclkituxb is a matter of highly interesting and fruitful study. 
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- .1 . * lho Pali ,n “ to K el,1CT "ith its English translation of 
“' F,nI SCTmon >< Sarnatlt. whereby he i, traditionally said 
X ** *"? ,h ' "’h“l of <■*' Law. This great and historic 

ThCW iW» wil1 'cry 
, .. " ' --- m ' «tt is to be found only in 

SS 3 R OT •*“ SUtU - piUka - and “ oofLorita- 

transiaadtt too is not easily procurable. k u t|j 
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Edition 1950, with an Introduction by Rabindranath Tagore 
written for the 1918 edition, pp. xii + 324, Price Rs. 3/8. 


Religion and Dharma, by Sister Nivedita, first edition, 1915, First 
Indian Edition 1952, pp. ix + 152, Price Rs. 2. 

These three books are published by the Advaita Ashrama, 
Mavavati, Almora, Himalayas. Size of all 7-2x5 inches. 

Max Muller, that great pioneer of Indological studies as 
Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, was the first notable European after 
his personal acquaintance with Swami Vivekananda in England, to 
write on Ramakrishna for the European public. Swami Vivekananda 
described Max Muller as an “incarnation of Sayana”, the chief com¬ 
mentator of the Rigveda. In this book, the learned German 
rofessor gives a description of the background of Indian religious 
traditions, an account of religious movements in India in the nine¬ 
teen t i century, Ramakrishna’s life and its influence on some of his 
contemporary Indian religious leaders, an account of Vedanta philo- 
sophy and a collection of Ramakrishna’s sayings-all in the manner 
of a deep and critical scholar. Ramakrishna is a world-figure today 

. th . ls c ' ar , 1 1 appreciation from a very distinguished European 

and profit ' l ° U ^ rCad ^ new generation with great interest! 

Sl "“ Nivedita was an American lady, Margaret Noble by name 
tho became one of Swami Vivekananda’s disciples durL his 

hers U eU n m‘ 0 s U „cia? ^ ““ ' a ‘ er *° India and ded ^ted 

among females of the poorer classes of Calcutta. Possessing conside^ 
able intellectual talents and literary gifts as she did she°became a 
keen student of Indian literature, culture and social Hiu u ? , 
surveyed with affectionate eves and wrote about ™ ^ She 

lived dre life of Indians, came to know them a '“™? / le ’ “j 
became so intimately familiar with their modes of I f * J'T and 
that she had the rare opportunity of observin ,h ^ a " d thou « ht 

flowing. Her T a " d 

with those of Western observers and rrof Sharp Vanance 

Rabindranath Tagore said "Sister Nivedb' n “ gCneral ’ but - as 
truths about Indian life". haS UUered the vital 

14 
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Sister Nivedita s second book is a selection from numerous 

yP PfP» jp s noies which she found time, even in the midst < i her 
many other arduous occupations, to contribute to several India i 
Journals during the exciting days of the first Swadeshi (National) 
movement in Bengal, of which she was one of the spiritual leaders. 
Slu lie \ u i mi.niK d ! r /.. r, on the surface o! the movement, nor 
did she allow herself to be carried away by its fast currents. On the 
o her hand, she confined herself to and stressed the idealistic, moral 
and spiritual goal of the political upsurge. The surface of the 
sea, disturbed by a gale, alters from moment to moment, but not so 
its steady and profound depths. Therefore, the more enduring and 
the more elevating principles with which she deals in these writings 
remain as true and sublime today as in her time. 


Poets and Mystics, by Nolini Kanta Gupta, 1951, Price Rs. 3/-, 
pp. 136. 

Further Lights, by T. V. Kapali Sastry, 1951, Price Rs. 4/-, pp. 256. 

In the Mother’s Light, Part Two, by Rishabhchand, 1951, Price 
Rs. 3/8, pp. 217. 

The Mother on Education, 1952, pp. 62, Price Rs. 1/8. 

The Message of Sri Aurobindo and the Ashram, 1951, pp. 32, 
Price Ans. 8. 

Of these five books, the first two are published by Sri Aurobindo 
Library, 369 Esplanade, George Town, Madras; the third and the 
fourth by Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry; and the last by Sri 
Aurobindo Niketan, Connaught Circus, New Delhi. Size of the first 
book is 5*4 x 8-4 inches and that of the other four 4’8 X 7-2 inches. 

Sri N. K. Gupta’s book contains fourteen essays on mystic poetry, 
Sri Aurobindo, Rabindranath Tagore, Vivekananda and eight 
European thinkers. 

Sri T. V. Kapali Sastvy’s book is on the religious and spiritual 
significance of the Vedic gods and on the interpretation of certain 
themes in the teachings of the Tantra, an ancient Indian system of 
spiritual practice. 

Sri Rishabhchand’s book is a collection of essays on the inter¬ 
pretation of certain psychological, philosophical, moral, religious, 
spiritual and Yogic topics. 

The Mother’s book contains her thoughts on all stages of 
education from the physical to the spiritual. 
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The last book gives an account of Sri Aurobindo’s message from 

the pen of Sri N. K. Gupta, an account of the mode of life in the 

Ashram at Pondicherry and oi the proposed Sri Aurobindo University 

Centre, the latter two being from the pen of Sri M. P. Pandit. 

Sri Aurobindo’s spiritual and religious message engages the deep 

thoughts of many eager and earnest enquiries in many parts o4 the 

world today. These books will no doubt be of much help to those 

who seek to know this great seer’s mind as reflected through some 
oi his closest disciples. 


Mughal Government and Administration, by Sri Ram Sharma, 

M.A., f.r.hist. soc. (london), Principal, D. A. V. College, Shola- 

pur, Published by Hind Kitabs Ltd., Bombay, 1951, size 54 X 84 
inches, pp. 290, Price Rs. 6/8/-. 


In the early days of Muslim rule in India, the indigenous Indian 
administrative system broke down in parts. Innovations introduced 
by the foreign conquerors in some parts of the country, were neither 
well-planned in all cases nor were they suitable for Indian condi¬ 
tions. With the advent of the Mughals in the sixteenth century 
was evolved an administrative machinery on the basis of the older 

i lgenous system, with such modifications and correctives as the 
< 1 tanged times called for. 


Of 311 the Mushm rulers of India, Sher Shah—an enemy of the 
Mughals, who drove out the great Akbar’s father Humayun from 
India-was the first to adopt a very efficient yet humane system of 
public administration in which a liberal religious policy played an 

i • » t # _ ccurc on his throne, he devoted 

h,s energies to administrative reforms and largely adopted the sound 

P f T P ,. K ' h,Ch SHer Sh3h had P r °“«fcd. This system, inspite 
of the breakdown ,t suffered through Aurangzeb’s narrow and bigoted 

religious policy, endured till the advent of the British who 
too, incorporated the fundamentals of this system in that of their own 
In this book, the author has given an excellent account, critical 
and comprehensive in respect of all essentials and yet brief in com¬ 
pass, of this important aspect of Indian history. We have no doubt 
it will prove oi great help to students. 


A Cultural History of Assam (Early Period), Vol. I, by Dr. B. K. 
Barua, m.a., b.l., ph.d. (lond.). Reader, Gauhati University, Pub- 
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^ pp^m ’j’Tr 8 ' ABam ' l9SI - siK " 


SSS5*S£ ;° n “ 

unans so tar. All the work that was done in this line 

jL I— 1 j, m 9 


has been mostly con tied to ,Z w u aone ln this line > 

treatment of the earlW ^ lstor y ^ 1IS state while the 


treatment of the en-liVi- “ U1 lIlls statc while the 

disjointed and perfunctory The pre^en," book h"?”*,.. SU P erficial - 
reconstructs on sound £ 

rri::: 22**-.»*• i*. iis 


hensive in ,v Ah ° ms t0 p0Wer - The is very compre- 
nsive in its scope and embraces all aspects of the culture of * 

people, political, social, economic, religious, literary and artistic We 

warmly congratulate the scholarly author 4 making such a va ua lle 

contribution to our scientific knowledge of the ancient hist orv o 

Assam in particular and eastern India in general. 7 
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THA QAFA TU’L-HIND 


A Quarterly Journal in Arabic published by the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations, Hyderabad House, New Delhi-1. 


IRAN WA HIND 

A Quarterly Journal in Persian published by the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations, Hyderabad House, New Delhi-1. 


INDO-1RANICA 

A Quarterly Journal in English and Persian published by the Iran 
Society, 159-B, Dharamtala Street, Calcutta-13, under the patronage 
of the Indian Council for Cultural Relations. 
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